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Ant. L—The Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. By Allan Cunningham. Being No. 27 of the Fa- 
mily Library. 12mo. pp.311. London: Murray. 1832. 

Tuts is the fifth volume of one of the most agreeable works which 
“The Family Library” has yet furnished for the amusement or 
instruction of its readers. It has the merit of being free from all 
objections upon the score of religion or politics,—a merit which 
does not belong to other recent numbers of this publication: it has, 
moreover, the charm of being carefully written, by a gentleman 
long attached to the fine arts as well as to literature, and peculiarly 
competent to the task which he has here undertaken. We hope 
that, when he shall have exhausted his catalogue of British 
painters, sculptors, and architects, he may have an opportunity of 
detailing to us, in a similar way, the lives of foreign artists distin- 
guished in the three branches here enumerated. 

We are not to be surprised if, in the course of his labours, Mr. 
Cunningham places, on as high a pedestal as he can, the claims of 
Scotland with reference to the subjects of which he is treating. 
Hence it is, doubtless, that Jamesone, Ramsay, Runciman, and 
Raeburn, names but little known at this side of the Tweed, fill so 
large a portion of his volume, and appear decked out in praises to 
which it will, perhaps, be suspected that they are not altogether 
entitled. The first of these artists was a native of Aberdeen, where 
he was born, in 1586, on the day on which Mary Queen of Scots 
was beheaded, at Fotheringay. Walpole, no mean judge, has given 
him the title of the Scottish Vandyke. It was his good fortune to 
study, for some years, in company with that celebrated artist, under 
Rubens. Mr. Cunningham is not able to specify the exact period 
of his return to his native country, but he finds him there in 1623, 
a husband and a father, pursuing his profession with ardour and 
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success. If any one be prepared, from the history of the stormy 
days of the covenant, to express surprise that a portrait painter 
should not ouly have flourished, but have acquired a fortune in 
those times, Mr. Cunningham anticipates the objection by Stating, 
‘that the fierce discipline of Knox was soon softened, and that, in 
matters of taste and elegance, the presbyterians of the North were 
by no means so furious and uncompromising as the puritans and 
independents of the South.’ Without entering into any controvers 
upon this point, we may observe, that the whole tenour of the 
Scotch reformation shews, that the principal actors in it never 
forvot their own individual claims to distinction. Under the garb 
of the covenanter, history, that grand inquisitor upon the dead, 
has detected as much personal vanity and pride as ever swelled 
under a lawn sleeve, or an ermined mantle. We can therefore 
easily believe, that Jamesone was equally patronised by the different 
parties then prevailing in his country, by covenanter as well as 
cavalier. 

Jamesone had already given up some time to landscape, but 
finding, as the author with proper indignation remarks, that 
‘ painting, dismissed as an auxiliary from the church, is, in Britain 
ut least, considered only as a more genteel method of embalming 
and preserving the shapes and looks of the highborn and the 
wealthy,’ he prudently went with the stream, and devoted himself 
to that department of his profession which was most likely to be 
attended with profit. His landscapes were small, and remarkable 
for the clearness of their colours and the accuracy of their perspec- 
tive. His historic attempts seem to have been confined to a paint- 
ing of the sybils, and to some sketches from Scripture. | His fame 
as a portrait painter was already considerable when Chazrles I. 
visited Scotland, in 1633. Having seen and admired several of 
Jamesone’s works, the monarch sat to him for a full length picture. 
Mr. Chalmers informs us that Charles, ‘‘ having heard that Jame- 
sone had been accustomed to wear his hat while at work, by reason 
of a complaint in his head, his Majesty very humanely ordered him 
to be covered ; which privilege he ever thereafter thought himself 
entitled to in whatever company he was.” This high patronage 1s 
said to have given new vigour and purity to his style, and a freer 
glow to his colouring. In the latter, however, Vandyke’s manner 
prevails ; and, as to his style, it never sufficiently departed from the 
older and ruder models of his own country. 

Works from his hand may be found in the residences of most of 
the noble families of Scotland. The greatest collection of them 1s 
said to be at Taymouth, the seat of the Earl of Breadalbane, but 
they are painted in a way so light and thin, that very few of them 
have been able to resist the effects of time; the more particularly as 
time, in this instance, has been assisted not a little by the purifica- 
tions of sand and soap and hard brushes, which the Scottish house- 
maids used formerly to apply to the family portraits, just as if they 
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were so many pieces of deal board. Among the Breadalbane records 
it is mentioned, that for several pictures which Jamesone painted 
there, he received upwards of ‘ four hundreth pounds.” The sum 
may appear magnificent to those who have forgotten that a pund 
Scots was then somewhat about twenty-pence sterling ! 

Jamesone relinquished his profession, to a great degree, after the 
commencement of the great civil war. He died at Edinburgh in 
1644, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 


‘Of the personal manners of Jamesone, we have very scanty informa- 
tion, He has been called vain, because he often painted his own portrait, 
and ever with his hat on: but it should be remembered, that this wearing 
of the hat was the practice of his great master, Rubens; and that when 
his portrait was commissioned by a customer, it became a duty to paint 
it. It was also, perhaps, in imitation of Rubens, that he usually intro- 
duced the portrait of his wife with that of his son and himself: Isabe' 
Tosh was a comely woman, and the artist no doubt was vain of her good 
looks. His disposition appears to have been amiable: he painted many 
portraits for fame or for friendship alone, and bequeathed some of his most 
valuable works to the noblemen who had patronised him; thus at once 
repaying them for their kindness, and securing for his productions galleries 
worthy of their merit. He is always spoken of as a good presbyterian ; 
but he left a natural daughter behind him; and in his last will, notwith- 
standing the feeling of the times, he seems to have made no distinction 
between her and his lawful daughter. This latter lady, Mary Jamesone, 
married, first, Mr. Burnet, of Aldricke, in the county of Aberdeen; se- 
condly, James Gregory, an eminent mathematician, and ancestor of the 
Gregorys of Edinburgh, so distinguished in the.history of medicine and 
of literature; thirdly, George Eddie, citizen and bailie, Aberdeen; and in 
all of these alliances she had children. She inherited no small portion of 
her father’s genius in art, and dedicated it to devout purposes. She 
wrought several Scripture pieces in tapestry, and hung them in the High 
Church of Aberdeen. One of her descendants, John Alexander, obtained 
some reputation in art: he was educated in Italy ; returned to Scotland in 
1720; painted several historical pictures at Castle Gordon, and delighted 
to copy or invent portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. Many families in the 
North, distinguished for talent and respectability, still take pride in tracing 
their lineage to Jamesone. 

‘In his hours of study, or his modes of labour, who shall instruct us? 
He painted commonly on a grey canvass; his full length portraits were 
usually a slight degree less than the life: his earliest works are sometimes 
on board, and sometimes on cloth, smoothly primed with a proper tone to 
help the harmony of his shadows. “ He was one of the most esteemed,” 
says Walpole, ‘of Rubens’ scholars; and painted in the broad, thin, 
transparent manner. His excellence consists in delicacy and softness, with 
a clear and beautiful colouring; his shades not charged, but helped by 
varnish, with little appearance of the pencil. He had much of Vandyke’s 
second manner: and to Sir Antony some of his works have been occa- 
sionally imputed.” This is high praise; but when we consider the state 
of British art in his day, and especially the unskilfulness of the native 
professors, it can scarcely be considered as extravagant. To depart at 
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once from the formal corpse-like system of making figures, and assert the 
grace of form and the colouring of nature, required boldness as well as 
genius; and there can be no question that Jamesone did all this. It ma 
gratify certain sorts of critics, to dwell on the undoubted facts, that a 
certain hardness of manner is visible even in the happiest of his works. 
that his portraits are often of a severe aspect, with a touch too much of 
the vinegar of the times in them ; and that he has reached but seldom the 
perfect ease and happy cracefulness of nature, His outlines are correct, 
bis colouring lucid, and his proportions Just ; and he was the first native 
of our island who refused to limit himself to miniatures, like Hilliard and 
Oliver, and transferred life of the natural dimensions to his canvass. That 
he stands at the head of the British school of portrait-painting there can, 
therefore, be no question; nor had England an artist of her own worth 
of being named above him in his own walk before the days of Reynolds, 
When we consider the circumstances of the painter, and his times,—his 
want of instructors and models, and the various difficulties which the 
fanatical prejudices of that dark age must have presented to any cultivator 
of the graceful arts, it is impossible not to admit that Scotland has all 
reason to be proud of George Jamesone.’—pp. 30—33. 

Ramsay, Allan Ramsay, was the son of the pastoral poet of the 
same name, and was born at Edinburgh in 1713. He began to 
sketch at twelve, completed his studies at Rome, and, after spend- 
ing some time in his native country, finally established himself in 
London, where he first obtained notice by a whole length likeness 
of Lord Bute, in which the legs were so remarkably handsome as 
to provoke the envy even of Reynolds. He was a very good 
scholar, being pretty well acquainted with Latin and Greek, and a 
master of most of the living languages of Europe. It was his 
vanity to be esteemed an accomplished scholar, rather than an 
eminent painter; hence he is said to have had but a cold regard 
for his profession. Dr. Johuson must have thought very highly of 
him, when he declared, ‘‘ You will not find a man, in whose con- 
versation there is more instruction, more information, or more ele- 
gance, than in Ramsay’s.”” Notwithstanding his indifference to 
his profession, he succeeded in obtaining such extensive employ- 
ment, that he had persons under him who supplied bodies, where 
he painted heads, It is honourable to his memory that he paid the 
debts of his father, who died in 1757, in embarrassed circumstances. 
It is said that, even before he became a favourite with George III., 
he had amassed a fortune of forty thousand pounds—not Scots! 
It was soon after the accession of that sovereign greatly increased, 
for he was appointed the court painter in preference to Sir Joshua, 
whom the King never liked. The terms upon which Ramsay was 
admitted at Buckingham Palace were of the most familiar kind. 
‘ It often happened,’ we are told, ‘ that the King desired the painter 
to convey his easel and canvass to the dining room, that he might 
observe his progress, and have the pleasure of his conversation. 
The painter, a bold, spirited, well-informed man, perfectly con- 
versant with the state of the various kingdoms of Europe, spoke 
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freely and without disguise ; and as he was the only person about 
the court, save the domestics, who could speak German, the Queen 
more especially found it an agreeable variety to chat with him in 
her native language. When the King had finished his usual 
allowance of boiled mutton and turnips, he would rise and say, 
“Now, Ramsay, sit down in my place, and take your dinner.” The 
painter served the court also in another way ; he was extremely 
fond of politics, and mingled his pamphlets amongst the fierce 
controversies of the day. He wrote with vigour and occasionally 
with elevance. 

An unfortunate accident put an end to Ramsay’s painting, 
while at the height of his prosperous career. Happening to read 
in a newspaper of a fire by which several lives were lost, he desired 
all his pupils to follow him, that he might show them how they 
could escape, even though all the lower part of the house were 
consumed. Pushing a ladder through the loft door, he mounted it, 
and pointed the way to the leads: when returning again his foot 
slipped, and he fell with such violence, that he dislocated his arm 
in such a way that it never recovered. He went to Italy, with the 
hope of renewing his health and spirits, but he died at Paris upon 
his way home, in the summer of 1784. 

‘Ramsay was middle sized, well made, and finely proportioned, and his 
looks were acute and intelligent. He was hasty and irritable, passionate 
and headstrong, but easily smoothed down and pacified; a steadfast 
frend, and a most agreeable companion. In extent of learning and 
variety of knowledge he surpassed all artists of his time; and was consi- 
dered an ornament to the Royal Academy, not so much as a portrait- 
painter—though even in that he was second only to Reynolds—as for the 
accomplishments of a gentleman and scholar, his taste in poetry as well 
as in art, and his not inconsiderable powers as a writer. He was fond of 
delicate eating, and was as determined a consumer of tea as Dr. Johnson 
himself, but had no relish for stronger potations : it is said, that even the 
smell of a bottle of claret was too much for him. 

‘In his own art we may, perhaps, trace something of the ‘same rather 
effeminate turn. His execution was neat, careful, and finished ; but the 
freedom of his pencilling never reached the character of boldness; the 
placid and the contemplative were his element—energy he never even 
attempted ; and his colouring seldom deserted the regions of the pale and 
the grey. Walpole has recorded his belief, that if he did not achieve a 
first-rate name, it was for want of subjects rather than of genius ; and | 
shall conclude, with the more detailed opinion of Northcote, in his lately 
published Conversations :—“ ‘There was Ramsay, of whom Sir Joshua 
used to say, that he was the most sensible among all the painters of his 
ume, but he has left little to show it. His manner was dry and timid. 
He stopped short in the middle of his work, because he knew exactly how 
much it wanted. Now and then we find tints and sketches, which show 
What he might have been if his hand had been equal to his conceptions. 

have seen a picture of his of the Queen soon after she was married; a 
profile, and slightly done, but it was a paragon of elegance. She had a 
fan in her hand ;—Lord, how she held that fan! It was weak in execu 
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tion, and ordinary in features, but the farthest possible removed from 
any thing like vulgarity. A professor might despise it; but in the mental 
part, I have never seen any thing of Vandyke’s equal to it. I should find 
it difficult to produce any thing of Sir Joshua’s that conveys an idea of 
more grace and delicacy.” ’—pp. 43—49. 


Having devoted a considerable space in our journal, not long 
since, to a review of the ‘ Life of Romney,” by his son, we may be 
excused for passing over Mr. Cunningham’s abridgement of that 
work. 

The next artist on the list is Runciman, who was born at Edin- 
burgh, in 1736. He began to make drawings when he was no 
more than six years old : at twelve he evinced a decisive talent for 
painting, which his father had the good sense to encourage. Hav- 
ing a turn for landscape, he was placed under the care of an artist 
in that department, and attended to his business with the greatest 
enthusiasm. He set up for himself in 1765, but with very little 
success. His day was yet to come, and his friends flattered him 
with the hopes of future renown. From landscape he transferred 
his genius to historical composition ; here he was still less fortu- 
nate, and so he thought he would mend his hopes, by paying a 
visit to Italy. At Rome he became intimate with a kindred spirit, 
Fuseli, whom he strongly resembled. ‘They were rivals in that 
unbridled license of imagination, which introduced an air of 
inspired madness, and considerate extravagance, into the sublimest 
and sternest subjects on which they employed their pencils. Their 
drawings seemed the work of the same hand and mind; they are 
distinguished by the same splendid freedom of outline, the same 
dashing mode of treatment, the same immoderate length of body 
and limb, and the same resolution of never doing a gentle action 
with ease, nor a heroic one without perilous straining and toiling.’ 
After remaining in Rome five years, Runciman returned to Edin- 
burgh, strongly confirmed in his predilections for historical paint- 
ing. It was his great ambition to produce a series of paintings from 
Ossian, which Sir J. Clerk engaged him to execute for his hall at 
Pennycuick. The hall was to be thence forthwith called “ Ossian’s 
Hall,” and Runciman hoped to make it a rival to the Sistine cha- 
pel. Unfortunately, as he proceeded in his work, the authenticity 
of the poems became every day more and more doubtful; still he 
painted on, and completed his design, consisting altogether of 
twelve subjects taken from different parts of the Macphersonic 
effusions. 

The representations given of his personal character are hardly to 
be reconciled. One account states that he was a dissolute, blas- 
phemous fellow, while in another he is lauded to the skies, for the 
candour and simplicity of his manners, his happy talent for conver- 
sation, and his real worth and goodness of heart. His merits as a 
painter are thus summed up by Mr. Cunningham. 


‘ By those who have settled that we can have no true art without the 
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nicest delicacy of academic drawing,—that any departure from perfectly 
just and natural action is a crime inexpiable—that fluttering, scanty, ill- 
arranged draperies are sure marks of feebleness—and that a style of co- 
louring, partaking of the extravagance of all these errors, indicates want 
of talent as surely as of taste,—the works of Runciman will, without 
question, be ranked among the crude attempts of arrogant imbecility. 
Those, however, who examine his pieces with a wish to fiud beauties rather 
than faults, will not look in vain. Certainly, true genius for art is present 
in most of his performances. Brown, his scholar and his friend, an able 
artist, and one who could think and feel for himself, thus writes regarding 
the merits of his master :—‘ His fancy was fertile, his discernment of 
character keen, his taste truly elegant, and his conceptions always great. 
Though his genius seems to be best suited to the grand and serious, yet 
many of his works amply prove that he could move with equal success in 
the less elevated line of the gay and the pleasing. His chief excellence 
was composition, the noblest part of the art, in which it is doubtful 
whether he had any living superior. With regard to the truth, the har- 
mony, the richness, and the gravity of colouring,—in that style, in short, 
which is the peculiar characteristic of the ancient Venetian, and the direct 
contrast of the modern English school, he was unrivalled. His works, it 
must be granted, like all those of the present times, were far from being 
perfect; but it was Runciman’s peculiar misfortune, that his defects were 
of such a nature as to be obvious to the most unskilful eye, whilst his 
beauties were of a kind which few have sufficient taste or knowledge in 
the art to discern, far less to appreciate.” We concur in much of what 
his friend has said; but to have great defects which are obvious to the 
vulgar, and great beauties which are only visible to the few, is, to say the 
least, an unfortunate arrangement.’—pp. 159—161. 


There has been hitherto no detailed biography of Copley, the 
father of Lord Lyndhurst, presented to the public. Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s is the first attempt of the kind that we have seen, and though 
very imperfect, we think it will be read with great interest. He 
was the son of John Copley, and Mary Singleton his wife: the 
former was of English descent, and the latter of Irish: their son is 
said to have been born at Boston, in America, on the 3d of July, 
1737, although the Irish claim him as their own. ‘To America, 
however, he owes his education, as well as his first inspiration in 
art. He was scarcely seven years old, when he began to amuse 
himself, for hours together, by drawing in charcoal on the walls of 
a lonely room, groups of martial figures, engaged in adventures of 
some kind or other. In this manner he taught himself the rudi- 
ments of an art, in which he was afterwards destined no inconsider- 


able distinction. His first work of merit was a portrait of his half 


brother. It was called ‘¢ The Boy and Squirrel,” and having been 
sent over from America, was exhibited at our Royal Academy, 
where it was looked upon as a performance of great promise. He 
was at this period the only artist of any repute in Boston: he 
remained there for several years before he set out for Italy, ‘ busy,’ 
says the biographer, ‘ in extending his fame with his pencil, and 
hoarding his earnings for the outlay of travel and study. He had, 
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as he acknowledged to West, as many commissions in Boston as he 
could execute. The price for his half lengths was fourteen guineas; 
and he also executed many likenesses in crayons: he was, there- 
fore, waxing comparatively rich.’ Must we recognise the Scotch- 
man and the old bachelor in what follows ?-—‘ He was not one of 
those inconsiderate enthusiasts, who rashly run into undertakings 
which promise no certain return. He had laboured as students 
seldom labour now, for his knowledge, and for the remuneration 
which it brought. He had continued a bachelor, according to the 
precept of Reynolds, that he might be able to pursue his studies with- 
out offering up his time and money at the altar of that expensive idol, 
a wife; and he had sent over various pictures, chiefly portraits in 
fancy postures and employments, with the hope of finding cus- 
tomers for them in the English market.’ In 1774, he at length set 
out for Italy, by way of England, together with another artist named 
Carter, who seems to have been a complete specimen of a disagree- 
able travelling companion. To give the man his due, however, 
Copley appears to have been not much inferior to him in capacity 
for annoyance. Carter preserved a journal of their joint tour, from 
which the following extracts are taken :— 


‘This companion of mine is rather a singular character; he seems 
happy at taking things at the wrong end; and laboured near an hour 
to-day, to prove that a huckaback towel was softer than a Barcelona silk 
handkerchief.”....‘* My agreeable companion suspects he has got cold 
npon his lungs. He is now sitting by a fire, the heat of which makes me 
very faint; a silk handkerchief about his head, and a white pocket one 
about his neck, applying fresh fuel, and complaining that the wood of this 
country don’t give half the heat that the wood of America does ; and has 
just finished a long-winded discourse upon the merits of an American 
wood-fire, in preference to one of our coal. He has never asked me yet, 
and we have been up an hour, how | do, or how I have passed the night: 
tis an engaging creature.” Upon another occasion, one traveller wishes 
to walk, the other is determined to ride, and they stop in a shower to 
debate it. ‘* We had a very warm altercation, and I was constrained to 
tell him, ‘Sir, we are now more than eight hundred miles from home, 
through all which way you have not had a single care that I could alle- 
viate ; I have taken as much pains as to the mode of conveying you, as if 
you had been my wife; and I cannot help telling you, that she, though a 
delicate littlke woman, accommodated her feelings to her situation with 
much more temper than you have done.’ ”’....‘ There is nothing that he 
is not master of. On asking him to-day what they called that weed in 
America, pointing to some fern ; he said he knew it very well ; there was 
a deal of it in America, but he had never heard its name.”....‘ My com- 
panion is solacing himself, that if they go on in America for an hundred 
years to come, as they have for an hundred and fifty years past, they shall 
have an independent goverment: the woods will be cleared, and, lying in 
the same latitude, they shall have the same air as in the south of France; 
art would then be encouraged there, and great artists would arise.” These 
ill matched fellow-voyagers, soon after their arrival in Rome, separated ; 
and Carter closes with the following kind description of Copley, as he 
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appeared on the road in his travelling trim :—‘‘ He had on one of those 
white French boanets, which, turned on one side, admit of being pulled 
over the ears: under this was a yellow and red silk handkerchief, with a 
large Catherine wheel flambeaued upon it, such as may be seen upon the 
necks of those delicate ladies who cry Malton oysters: this flowed half 
way down his back. He wore a red-brown, or rather cinnamon, great 
coat, with a friar’s cape, and worsted binding of a yellowish white: it 
lung near his heels, out of which peeped his boots: under his arm he 
carried the sword which he bought in Paris, and a hiccory stick with an 
ivory head. Joined to this dress, he was very thin, pale, a little pock- 


marked, prominent eyebrows, small eyes, which, after fatigue, seemed a 
day's march in his head.” ’"—pp. 167—169. 


The memorials of Copley’s proceedings in Italy are so scant 
and unsatisfactory, that we shall pass them over, and return wit 
him to London, where we find him at the end of the year 1775, 
established at 25, George Street, Hanover Square, the same house, 
we believe, which is still occupied by his distinguished son. Here 
he laboured at his profession for several years with eminent suc- 
cess. In 1783 he was chosen a Royal Academician. One of the 
works upon which his fame principally depends, is ‘‘ The Death of 
Chatham,” a production that will be at all times valuable, for the 
number of portraits which it contains ; in all other respects, it is a 
picture of very questionable pretensions. We quite agree with Mr. 
Cunningham, that it has an air of formality, and is deficient in the 
expression of emotion. Nevertheless, at the time it was universally 
admired, and praise flowed in upon the artist from all quarters. He 
is said to have received an offer of 1500 guineas for it, which he 
refused, expecting that by means of a raffle he would greatly aug- 
ment the price. For this purpose he wished to exhibit it on his 
own account beforehand, but as he happened to choose the period 
—the only time indeed when the town was full—at which the exhi- 
bition at the Academy commenced, his plan was opposed by Sir 
William Chambers, who thought fit to address Copley in the follow- 
ing ungracious language:—‘‘ No one wishes Mr. Copley greater 
success, nor is more sensible of his merit, than his humble servant ; 
who, if he may be allowed to give his opinion, thinks no place so 
proper as the royal exhibition, to promote either the sale of prints, 
or the raffle for the picture, which he understands are Mr. Copley’s 
motives: or if that should be objected to, he thinks no place so 
proper as Mr. Copley’s own house, where the idea of a raree.show 
will not be quite so striking as in any other place, and where his 
own presence will not fail to be of service to his views.” The artist 
Was much incensed by this letter : but instead of appearing before 
the public in that least serviceable of all characters, a disappointed 
and angry man, he prudently burned his indignant reply, persevered 
in his intention, exhibited his picture, got it engraved by Barto- 
lozzi, and derived from it increased fortune and fame. ; 
Copley’s next great work was the death of Major Peirson, a 
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youth of twenty-four. When Jersey was invaded by the French, 
and they succeeded in compelling the commander to sign the sur- 
render of the island, his son gathered some troops, and defeated the 
enemy ; but he fell in the moment of victory, by a ball deliberate} 
aimed at him by a French officer, who, in his turn, was shot through 
the heart, by an African servant of the dying conqueror. Mr. Cun- 
ningham considers it as a work ‘ stamped with true life and heroism : 
there is nothing mean, nothing little,—the fierce fight, the affrighted 
women, the falling warrior, and the avenging of his death, are all 
there: the story 1s finely told.’ This picture is now in the posses- 
sion of Lord Lyndhurst. The execution of it was followed by that 
of several other historical works, which are more or less known; but 
these larger undertakings did not prevent him from devoting much 
time to portraits, which, we presume, he found rather more profit- 
able. The following amusing anecdote of one of his patrons, ren- 
ders this point, however, doubtful :— 


‘ A certain man came to Copley, aad had himself, his wife, and seven 
children, all included in a family piece :—‘* It wants but one thing,” said 
he, “and that is the portrait of my first wife—for this one is my second,” 
—‘* But,” said the artist, “‘ she is dead, you know, sir: what can I do; 
she is only to be admitted as an angel.” —* Oh, no ! not at all,” answered 
the other; “she must come in as a woman—no angels for me.” The 
portrait was added, but some time elapsed before the person came back: 
when he returned, he had a stranger lady on hisarm. ‘I must have 
another cast of your hand, Copley,” he said: ‘an accident befell my 
second wife; this lady is my third, and she is come to have her likeness 
included in the family picture.’ The painter complied—the likeness was 
introduced—and the husband looked with a glance of satisfaction on his 
three spouses: not so the lady; she remonstrated; never was such a 
thing heard of—out her predecessors must go. The artist painted them 
out accordingly ; and had to bring an action at law to obtain payment for 
the portraits which he had obliterated.’—p. 179. 


The “ Arrest of the Five Members of the Commons, by Charles 
the First,” afforded Copley a theme worthy of his genius. Engrav- 
ings of it are often met with, but the picture is very far from being 
a master-piece. It was considered at the time a fine performance, 
and the artist had great difficulty in disposing of it. One is sur- 
prised to meet such a huckstering offer for it as that of Lord 
Ferrers. 

‘Lord Ferrer’s compliments to Mr. Copley; he cannot form any 
judgment of the picture ; but, as money is scarce, and any one may make 
eight per cent. of their money in the funds, and particularly in navy bills, 
and there is so much gaming, he hopes he'll excuse his valuing his picture 
in conformity to the times, and not think he depreciates in the least from 
Mr. Copley’s just merit; but if he reckons fifty-seven figures, there are 
not above one-third that are capital, but are only heads or a little more; 
and therefore he thinks, according to the present times, if he gets nine 
hundred pounds for the picture with the frame, after the three other figures 
are put in, and it is completely finished, and he has the power of taking a 
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copy, it is pretty near the value: that is what very few people can afford 
to give for a picture. However, if Mr. Copley would undertake to do a 
family piece for him, with about six figures, about the size of the picture 
he has of Mr. Wright’s, with frame and all, he would agree to give him a 
thousand guineas for the two pictures. But he imagines the Emperor or 
some of the Royal Family may give him more, perhaps a great deal more, 
which he wishes they may, and thinks he well deserves; but if he can't 
make a better bargain, Lord Ferrers will stand to what he says, and give 
him six months to consider of it, and will not take it amiss if he sells it 
for ever so little more than he has mentioned, as he has stretched to the 
utmost of his purse, though he does not think he has come near up to 
Mr. Copley’s merit. 
‘« Upper Seymonr Street, 5th June, 1791.” ’—pp. 181, 182. 


Copley’s last historical work was “‘ ‘The Resurrection :” his last 
portrait was that of his son, Lord Lyndhurst, painted in 1814. He 
died on the 9th of September, 1815, aged 78 years. We give the 
biographer’s general remarks upon his character and style. 


‘ Those who desire to know the modes of study, the peculiar habits, the 
feelings and opinions, likings and dislikings, of Copley, cannot, I fear, be 
gratified. No one lives now who could tell us of his early days, when the 
boy, on the wild shores of America, achieved works of surpassing beauty ; 
he is but remembered in his declining years, when the world had sobered 
down his mood, and the ecstacy of the blood was departed. He has been 
represented to me by some as a peevish and peremptory man, while others 
describe him as mild and unassuming. Man has many moods, and they 
have all, I doubt not, spoken the truth of their impressions. 1 can depend 
more upon the authority which says, he was fond of books, a lover of 
history, and well acquainted with poetry, especially the divine works of 
Milton. These he preferred to exercise either on foot or on horseback, 
when labour at the easel was over—and this bookish turn has been talked 
of as injurious to his health; but no one has much right to complain of 
shortness of years, who lives to see out threescore and eighteen. 

‘He sometimes made experiments in colours: the methods of the 
Greeks, the elder Italians, and the schools of Florence and Venice, he was 
long in quest of; and he wrote out receipts for composing those lustrous 
hues in which Titian and Correggio excelled. For the worth of his disco- 
veries, read not his receipts, but look at his works; of all that he ever 
painted, nothing surpasses his ‘ Boy and Squirrel” for fine depth and 
beauty of colour; and this was done, I presume, before he had heard the 
name of Titian pronounced. His “‘ Samuel reproving Saul for sparing the 
People of Amalek,” is likewise a fine bit of colouring, with good feeling, 
and good drawing too. I have only this to add to what has been already 
said of his works; he shares with West the reproach of want of natural 
warmth—and uniting much stateliness with little passion. As to his 
personal character, it seems to have been, in all essential respects, that of 
an honourable and accomplished gentleman. 

‘ Copley’s eminent son still inhabits the artist’s house in George Street, 
Hanover Square; and all must consider it as honourable to this noble 
person, that he has made it his object to collect works of his father’s 


pencil wherewith to adorn the apartments in which they were conceived 
and produced.’—pp, 184, 185. 
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Mortimer, the successful rival of Romney upon more than one 
occasion, was more distinguished for the boldness and originality of 
his genius, than almost any artist of his time. After he made some 
progress under different masters in drawing, he was anxious to 
become equally conversant with the mysteries of colouring. Born 
on the sea coast of Scotland, he conceived an early taste for depict- 
ing the perils of the smuggler, the foaming waves, pinnaces sinking, 
and other scenes of that description. Hence there was a Salvator- 
like dash of savage grandeur in his style, that gave it an appear- 
ance of freedom, which was then little known in the English schools 
of painting. He carried away the prize of fifty guineas against 
Romney, for the picture of “ Edward the Confessor seizing the 
treasures of his mother.” This work brought him at once into 
reputation ; but he is supposed to have been principally indebted 
for his first accession of fame, to a panel which he painted for the 
king’s carriage, on which he represented the battle of Agincourt. 
The young sovereign was so much pleased with this performance, 
that he supported Mortimer against Romney, when both were 
candidates for admission to the Royal Academy. His picture of 
St. Paul preaching to the Britons, was produced soon after his 
election. It is a painting of considerable merit. His portraits are 
said to be excellent likenesses in general, but destitute of the graces 
of colouring. 

Mortimer, unhappily, had the ambition to be deemed a genius, 
rather than a professor, and he thought it essential to the character 
in which he wished to appear, to add to it the qualities of dissipa- 
tion and licentiousness. His constitution was naturally very strong, 
and besides the pleasures of the table, he was, what we should in 
the present day cail, a lover of the Fancy. He was fond of gaudy 
dress, and we have here a curious description of one set of his 
finery :—* A scarlet lapelled coat, with large gilt buttons the size 
of half a crown; a white satin waistcoat, embroidered with sprigs 
of jasmine ; a pair of black sattin small-clothes, with Bristol stone 
knee-buckles ; a pair of Scott’s liquid-dye blue silk stockings, with 
Devonshire clocks ; long-quartered shoes, with large square buckles, 
which covered the whole of his instep down to his toes; a shirt 
with a frill and ruffles of lace; his hair pomatumed and powdered, 
with an immense toupee, three curls on a side, and tied up witha 
tremendous club behind.” Having been employed by Lord Mel- 
bourne, to paint a ceiling at his seat, Brocket Hall, Herts, he began 
his residence there by dragging the pond, and leaving the fish 
panting on the bank. He next became an ardent admirer of Lady 
Melbourne, and was obliged to quit. He still cricketed, drank, 
wrestled, and wasted his time in all manner of frolics, until in 4 
happy hour he married an amiable young woman, who succeeded 
by her winning demeanour in diverting him from his evil habits. 
From that period he became an altered man, in spite of Sir Joshua's 
precept against marriage, and he applied to his art with diligence 
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and enthusiasm. Among other things, in order to mark his repent- 
ance, he drew and exhibited ‘‘The Progress of Vice;” a work 
which attracted the attention of the whole town; he then produced 
“The Progress of Virtue,” which found scarcely any admirers! 
Mr. Cunningham’s narrative of the remainder of his career, and 
his commentaries upon the artist’s style, are drawn up with spirit 
and impartiality. 

‘The designs of Mortimer have been generally preferred to his paintings. 
He threw these out at one effort of fancy—every after-touch rendered them 
colder and tamer; and when he desired to expand thetn into full-sized 
pictures, he found that the mechanical labour gradually crept, like the 
night-mare, over his performance, taming down the happy ecstasy of early 
thought, and giving to his flowing touches the look of lines in architecture 
—more a matter of geometry than of fancy. The cold, dull colours which 
he spread over the whole, subdued in the eyes of many all that remained 
of original beauty in the performance. His talent and readiness in design 
made him in some request among booksellers and churchmen: he illus- 
trated several of the poets; he designed the elevation of the Brazen Ser- 
pent in the Wilderness, for the great window of Salisbury cathedral ; and 
the Cartoons for the window of stained glass in Brasen Nose College, 
Oxford, were of his drawing. ‘“ It was astonishing,” says Pilkington, * to 
observe with what rapidity he wrought. No man seemed less conscious 
of hisown powers than himself, or less unwilling to encourage others who 
had the smallest pretensions to excellence. Before he attempted any work 
of importance, he always devoted some time to the perusal of that author 
who could give him the most information ; and, indeed, his conversation 
frequently teemed with allusions to the politest writers, expressed in the 
most forcible terms. After the sketch had been drawn he generally gave 
himself some rest.” 

‘Some time in the year 1775, his health began to decline ; and he was 
advised by Dr. Bates to remove for a time to Aylesbury in Berks; where 
he found a spacious house fit for the exhibition of his works, a garden 
stored with flowers and fruit trees, and society of a soberer and worthier 
sort than he had formerly abandoned himself to in London. The fresh 
air,—the change of scene,—and the converse which he enjoyed with the 
Kenyons, the Drakes, the Scottowes, and the Despencers,—all contributed 
to the recovery of his health, and the restoration of his original ardent 
tone of mind. He wrought with much diligence ; and in one year, the 
most fruitful of his brief life, painted works to the amount of nine hundred 
pounds, Those who had known Mortimer in his wilder days were asto- 
nished at the change which reflection had now wrought; his discourse 
was decent, and even delicate; his attendance at church punctual; and 
the more discerning remarked that he was deeply pained at the thought of 
his past levities, and was seeking consolation where it could best be found 
—in the Holy Scriptures. 

‘ The air and the society of Aylesbury were, no doubt, beneficial to his 
health but not equally so to his fame. He who lives by painting, must 
consent to live as publicly as he can; when no longer seen, his works and 
his merits run the risk of being forgotten. He who retires into solitude 
with the hope that patronage and employment will follow, and find him 
out, will soon see his delusion, unless his genius is so original and rare as 
to command, like a spell, the attention of his country. 
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‘He returned to London: but if he was no longer the gay and the 
graceless, neither was he the athletic and the active, Mortimer; and— 
what in his present state of feeling he, perhaps, deplored more,—he was 
considered insincere by the envious and the malignant. His skill of hand, 
and his readiness of fancy, had not, however, deserted him; and he 
designed, and drew, and painted, as readily as ever. He had formed his 
style first on nature, and confirmed and corrected it by the study of the 
antique : and such was his wondrous facility of hand, and knowledge of 
the human form, that he could draw with a common pen and ink the 
human skeleton in any attitude, and afterwards, with a different coloured 
ink, clothe it with muscles. He had, in an uncommon degree, that vivid 
power of imagining as if it lived and breathed before him, whatever subject 
he chose to touch ; and despised models. ‘“ All subjects,” says Pilkington, 
« whether of history, landscape, animals, or still life,—every object from 
the human figure to a plant, a flower, an insect, a reptile, or shell,—he 
could represent from his imagination only, with a truth and perfection that 
rivalled the nature he imitated.” 

‘It must be acknowledged that his productions, -at least most of those 
which are now visible,—scarcely support such high praise ; but, no doubt, 
it is much to the injury of Mortimer’s fame that his works are chiefly 
sketches, and confined of course to the portfolio. Had he mastered 
colour, or turned his mind in time to it, he would have produced pictures 
worthy of any modern collection. His “ King John signing Magna 
Charta,”— The Battle of Agincourt,”—* The Origin of Health,”—“ The 
Tragic and Comic Muses,”—** Sextus consulting Erictho, from Lucan,” 
—‘‘ The Incantation,”—‘* Vortigern and Rowena,”—and his “ Groups of 
Banditti,”—all are marked with an air which belongs to no other painter. 
He has at least the merit of looking like himself alone—a merit not small 
in these latter days of sordid imitation in literature and art. It has been 
remarked, that he impressed nobleness and truth on the countenances of 
all his figures ; and moreover, that with these noble and beautiful charac- 
ters his imagination was so amply stored, that, in all his numerous paint- 
ings and drawings, there never appeared two that were not different. On 
looking at his heads, one can readily imagine that he first sought the 
foundation of the character in life, and then dwelt upon it, and embellished 
it from a fancy ready to elevate what was common, and render what was 
only brave heroic. It is related of him by Ireland, that when requested 
to delineate the Passions, as personified by Gray,—more particularly 

““ Moody Madness laughing wild amidst severest woe, —” 

he opened his portfolio, and pointing to the principal figure in the eighth 
plate of “ The Rake’s Progress,” exclaimed, “If I had never seen this 
print, I should say it was not possible to paint these contending passions 
in the same countenance, Having seen this, which displays the poet's 
idea with the faithfulness of a mirror, I dare not attempt it. I could only 
make a correct copy ; a deviation from this portrait in a single line would 
be a departure from the character. 

‘ Neither books nor tradition enable me to say much more of Mortimer. 
He came from Aylesbury to his house in Norfolk Street some time in Sep- 
tember, 1778; he appeared to ail little; was cheerful ; talked of his future 
prospects in art; his expectation of being admitted into the Royal 
Academy; spoke of his own many-coloured career; and, laughing, 
declared he would write it in Hudibrastic verse. He wrought little, and 
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seemed on the point of wearing through the winter, when he was attacked 
by a fever, with such violence that his constitution, weakened by early 
excesses, sunk in the struggle, after a few days of great suffering. Mor- 
timer died in the arms of his attached friend, Dr. Bates, on the 4th of 
February, 1779, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, and was buried beside 
the altar in the church of High Wycombe, near his great picture of St. 
Paul preaching to the Britons. 

‘From the amount of reputation acquired by Mortimer in his day, pos- 
terity has made no gentle deductions. Fame is, indeed, hard to win; 
and the most gifted spirit cannot be sure of either achieving or retaining it 
fora moment. Like quicksilver in fickle weather, the fame of living men 
is continually rising and falling: nor is it a certain thing with the dead. 
Fashions, manners, faces, and events, on the depicting of which the hope 
of reputation was founded, wear out, are forgotten, or cease to interest : 
some colossal genius steps into the path perhaps, and throws the humbler 
wayfarer into the shade; or some stern critic, armed in the triple mail of 
art, learning, and authority, writes or lectures a reputation down—because 
perhaps he has heard it compared with his own. That genius may be 
considered as singularly fortunate who escapes both the sarcasms of the 
severe and the high-flown praise of the indiscriminating: but the fame of 
Mortimer has had to contend against this double pressure. Pilkington 
rates him too high; Fuseli too low: the former commiserated his fate, 
and admired the wildness of his conceptions; the latter liked none of the 
eminent masters of the English school,—spoke with contempt of Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, and Romney,—and was much disposed to consider every 
one a personal enemy who presumed to paint either poetry or history, which 
he presumptuously claimed as a province wherein he was sole monarch. 
He, whose taste was so sublime that he accounted Milton and Shakspeare 
the only poets of our island, and whose notions of excellence in art were 
so lofty that he could endure little save the finest works of Greece or 
Italy, was not a man to sympathise with such productions as those of 
Mortimer. 

‘ Fuseli accuses him of weakness in conception; he might more pro- 
perly have charged him with extravagance. ‘There is a continual bustle — 
a desire to be doing more than is necessary—a feverish animation and 
convulsive strength in most of his groups—but little that can be called 
mean or commonplace. But then this perpetual effort in muscular action, 
and continual straining after vigorous mental expression, is so apparent, 
that we soon see it is unnatural: we feel that noble actions require to be 
done with more ease and grace. It is true that hot and heady fights, and 
feats of smugglers and banditti, cannot be achieved in tranquillity and 
repose: but it is also true, that the animation of nature should not be 
exceeded. It is the province of heroes to perform noble actions without 
ungraceful efforts, and of great minds to think with calmness and dignity. 
All Mortimer’s fine drawing, and wonderful ease and freedom of touch, 
cannot conceal the hectic flush and convulsive vigour of his heroes. The 
weak are always struggling to look strong; and when the heavy-headed 
try to think, there must needs be wrinkles on the brow to show the pain 
it costs. With all his defects, however, Mortimer was an artist of true 
original powers, and as such is entitled to the approbation of posterity, 
much more than any of those whose chief merit is the absence of gross 
faults.’—pp. 197—203. 
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The next artist on the list is Sir Henry Raeburn, anothe 
Scotchman, born in the year 1756—the Reynolds of the North. 
It was remarked of him, when at school, that the figures which he 
drew on his slate or in his copy book, were superior to those of any 
of his companions. The same observation has been made with 
respect to Wilkie. Notwithstanding this decided indication of his 
genius, he was bound, without any reluctance upon his part, toa 
goldsmith. Instead of learning his trade, however, he spent much 
of his time in making caricatures of his fellow apprentices, and 
afterwards miniatures, which he executed in a beautiful style, and 
that too without having received any instructions. His master, 
with a degree of liberality not very common with his tribe, encou- 
raged the young aspirant in his love of art, and introduced him to 
Martin, a portrait painter at Edinburgh of some eminence at that 
period. Raeburn derived new ideas from Martin’s works, and 
improved his style so much, that he was enabled to purchase his 
indentures, and set up a studio of his own. He then tried his hand 
at oil-paintings, and succeeded beyond his expectation. He was 
obliged to teach himself the method of preparing colours, ‘and 
there is no doubt,’ justly observes his biographer, ‘ that the thought 
which such knowledge cost him, and the labour and the time 
which it took to master so many obstacles, were well worth all the 
lectures thrice repeated, of the skilful and the ingenious.’ Martin 
freely lent him pictures, with permission to copy them, but he 
refused to initiate him in the mysteries of that process, by means 
of which a chalk drawing is eventually converted into a painting 
in oil, 

Raeburn, having by dint of indefatigable labour conquered the 
preliminary difficulties of the art, gave up the miniature depart- 
ment altogether, and took to the easel. One of his advisers on this 
occasion was John Clerk, a learned and witty man, afterwards a 
judge of the Court of Session, under the name of Lord Eldin. He 
had also some skill in painting, and was a frequent visitor and 
companion of young Raeburn. They were at that period both 
very poor, so much so, that they sometimes knew hardly how to 
live until money came, one having costly colours, and the other 
expensive books, to buy. ‘On one of these occasions, Raeburn 
received an invitation to dine with Clerk; and hastening to his 
lodgings, he found the landlady spreading a cloth on the table, 
and setting down two dishes, one containing three herrings and the 
other three potatoes. ‘ And is this all?” said John. “All,” said 
the landlady. ‘All! did I not tell ye, woman,” he exclaimed, 
‘that a gentleman was to dine with me, and that ye were to get 
six herrings and six potatoes?”’ This anecdote they often laughed 
at in the after time of their lives, when both were in affluent cir- 
cumstances. Raeburn’s promotion from his straitened condition, 
was of a somewhat romantic kind. 


‘In his twenty-second year, a change came upon him ; and, as it was 
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oecasioned by his genius as well as by his courteous manners, and had 
much influence over his fortunes, we must relate it. Art had been for 
several years the settled purpose of Raeburn’s mind: and to become an 
accomplished painter, he studied art and nature; and, though he had 
no desire to forsake the line of portraiture, he loved to make himself ac- 
quainted with what was fair in landscape, and also with what was noble 
in historical composition. With the increase of his reputation, he found 
the doors of the rich and noble begin to open for his admission to their 
collections of pictures, as weil as to their tables ; and as he was a diligent 
student, he missed no opportunity of improving his style, or increasing the 
natural force of his colouring. Sitters began to wax numerous. One 
day, a young lady presented herself at his studio, and desired to sit for 
her portrait: he instantly remembered having seen her in some of his 
excursions, when, with his sketch-book in his hand, he was noting down 
fine snatches of scenery ; and as the appearance of any thing living and 
lovely gives an additional charm to a landscape, the painter, like Gains- 
borough in similar circumstances, had admitted her readily into his draw- 
ing. This circumstance, it is said, had had its influence: on farther 
acquaintance, he found that, besides personal charms, she had sensibility 
and wit: his respect for her did not affect his skill of hand, but rather 
inspired it, and he succeeded in making a fine portrait. The lady, Ann 
Edgar, the daughter of Peter Edgar, Esquire, of Bridgelands, was much 
pleased with the skill, and likewise with the manners, of the artist; and 
within a month or so after the adventure of the studio, she gave him her 
hand in marriage ; bestowing at once a most affectionate wife and a hand- 
some fortune.’—pp. 210—212. 


His first use of his new means was to make a journey to London, 
and thence to Rome, where he remained copying the works of the 
great masters for two years. He made it a rule never to copy any 
object from memory, but from the figure itself, with its most 
minute accessories placed before him; and it was to this observance 
that he confessed himself to be principally indebted for the fine 
natural character, which is visible in most of his subsequent per- 
formances. Raeburn was little more than thirty-one years old 
when he found himself at the head of his profession at Edinburgh. 
His habits of life, at this period, afford a cheerful picture of suc- 
cessful industry, and domestic happiness. 


‘ He was now in his thirty-first year; had fine health, high spirits, a 
gallery worthy of being seen by people of rank and taste; and, what was 
not less pleasant, the bliss of domestic tranquillity. Though his painting- 
rooms were in George Street, his dwelling-house was at St. Bernard's, 
near Stockbridge, overlooking the water of Leith—a romantic place. The 
steep banks were then finely wooded ; the garden grounds varied and 
beautiful ; and all the seclusion of the country could be enjoyed, without 
the remoteness. The motions of the artist were as regular as those of a 
clock. He rose at seven during summer, took breakfast about eight with 
his wife and children, walked into George Street, and was ready for a 
sitter by nine; and of sitters he generally had, for many years, not fewer 
than three or four a day. To these he gave an hour and a half each. 
He seldom kept a sitter more than two hours, unless the person happened 
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—and that was often the case—to be gifted with more than common 
talents. He then felt himself happy, and never failed to detain the party 
till the arrival of a new sitter intimated that he must be gone. For a head 
size he generally required four or five sittings: and he preferred paintin 
the head and hands to any other part of the body; assigning as a reason 
that they required least consideration. A fold of drapery, or the natural 
ease which the casting of a mantle over the shoulder demanded, occa. 
sioned him more perplexing study than a head full of thought and imazi. 
nation. Such was the intuition with which he penetrated at once to the 
mind, that the first sitting rarely came to a close without his having seized 
strongly on the character and disposition of the individual. He never 
drew in his heads, or indeed any part of the body, with chalk,—a system 
pursued successfully by Lawrence; but began with the brush at once, 
The forehead, chin, nose, and mouth, were his first touches. He always 
painted standing, and never used a stick for resting his hand on; for 
such was his accuracy of eye, and steadiness of nerve, that he could in- 
troduce the most delicate touches, or the utmost mechanical regularity of 
line, without aid, or other contrivance than fair off-hand dexterity. He 
remained in his painting-room till a little after five o’clock, when he 
walked home, and dined at six. 

‘ This regular system of labour could not fail to produce a great number 
and variety of works, and likewise bring a very respectable income. But, 
methodical in most matters as he certainly was, and a man who embarked 
in nothing extravagant, he had an invincible repugnance to keeping either 
lists of his portraits, or any account of his earnings. The sitters, whether 
Highland or Lowland, lords or ladies, received their portraits when 
finished ; the charge was made ; and the money was, if needed, applied to 
the domestic expenses of his family, or placed in the bank, to work while 
he slept. This peculiarity—whether we call it culpable carelessness, or 
magnanimous disregard of lucre—has been very disadvantageous to the 
biographer. In a word, it has deprived us of all chance to trace with 
accuracy the history, name, and date, of Raeburn’s individual works. He 
perhaps enjoyed life too much to be very eager about either fame or money. 
He was happy and charmed, he often said, with the work of the day ; and 
described portrait painting as the most delightful thing in the world; 
inasmuch as every body came to him with their happiest moods and plea- 
santest faces, and went away always pleased ‘to see that they looked so 
well on canvas. He congratulated himself that his profession led neither 
to discord nor disputes,—a circumstance much to the credit of his own 
tact and prudence ; for strife and bitterness find out other brethren of the 
easel in situations where peace only ought to be. We can easily imagine 
that a walk on the banks of the river with his wife, or looking at the 
flowers of his gardens, or sketching landscapes to introduce into the back- 
grounds of his pictures, might be much more to his taste than the account 
book and the Ready Reckoner. Indeed, he acknowledged, that in his 
wanderings during the morning and the evening, he saw clouds, and 
skies, and landscapes, which he brooded upon, and fixed them in his 


—_— where they remained till transferred to canvas.’—pp- 216— 
219. 


To this charming picture, we may add an account given by one 


of his sitters of the mode in which he prepared the elements of his 
portraits. 
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«« He spoke a few words to me in his usual brief and hietiy way— 
evidently to put me into an agreeable mood; and then having placed me 
in a chair on a platform at the end of his painting-room, in the posture 
required, set up his easel beside me with the canvas ready to receive the 
colour. When he saw all was right, he took his palette and his brush, 
retreated back step by step, with his face towards me, till he was nigh the 
other end of his room; he stood and studied for a minute more, then 
came up to the canvas, and, without looking at me, wrought upon it with 
colour for some time. Having done this, he retreated in the same manner, 
studied my looks at that distance for about another minute, then came 
hastily up to the canvas, and painted a few minutes more. I had sat to 
other artists; their way was quite different—they made an outline care- 
fully in chalk, measured it with compasses, placed the canvas close to me, 
and, looking me almost without ceasing in the face, proceeded to fill up 
the outline with colour. They succeeded best in the minute detail—Rae- 
burn best in the general result of the expression; they obtained by means 
of a multitude of little touches what he found by broader masses; they 
gave more of the man—he gave most of the mind. I may add, that | 
found him well informed, with no professional pedantry about him ; 
indeed, no one could have imagined him a painter till he took up the brush 
and palette; he conversed with me upon mechanics and ship-building, 
and, if I can depend upon my own imperfect judgment, he had studied 
ship-architecture with great success. On one of the days of my sittings 
he had to dine with me at the house of a mutual friend; our hour was 
six, and you know how punctual to time we of the North are; he painted 
at my portrait till within a quarter of an hour of the time, threw down 
his palette and brushes, went into a little closet, and in five minutes sal- 
lied out to dinner in a trim worthy of the first company. 1 can remember 
no more that is noteworthy. I sat six times, and two hours together,” "— 
pp. 220, 221. 

It was Raeburn’s happy fortune to continue for many years in 
the possession of domestic blessings and professional reputation. 
He lived to see himself wealthy, the parent of sons and daughters, 
and the intimate friend of some of the first men of the age. In 
1822, when the late king visited Scotland, he was made a knight, 
and in the May of the following year, ‘‘the King’s limner and 
painter in Scotland.” Whatever honours or profit were attached 
to this office, he benefited little by them, for he was seized with a 
mortal sickness, and had laid down his head to die on the very day 
that the nomination was announced. He lingered until the 8th of 
July, 1823, when he departed, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
Mr. Cunningham thus sums up his merits :— 


‘The character of Raeburn appears to have been every way unble- 
mished ; he was a candid modest man, ever ready to aid merit, and give 
ahelping hand to genius in art. His varied knowledge, his agreeable 
manners, his numerous anecdotes, and his general conversation, at once 
easy and unaffected, with now and then a touch of humorous gaiety, 
made him a delightful companion ; he told a Scotch story with almost 
unrivalled naiveté of effect; and did the honours of a handsome house 
and elegant table with all the grace of a high-bred gentleman. Through 
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life he discharged, with blameless attention, all the duties of a good 
citizen. His pencil never kept him from his place in church on Sunday, 
and in the days of trouble he was a zealous volunteer. First and last, 
among all the children of art, no one was ever more widely respected than 
Sir Henry Raeburn ; and his tall, handsome figure, and fine, open, manl 
countenance, will not be forgotten for many a day in “ the place which 
knew him.” 

‘ His merits as a portrait painter are very great. He aimed at elevation 
and dignity of style; he desired to bring out the mental qualities of his 
sitters, and considered the nice detail of the features as unworthy of a 
work of art. The distant view which he took presented nature to him in 
its grandest expression; and he caught the ruling passion of the face, by 
taking the broad result, and not the detail. This was, no doubt, a dan- 
gerous experiment, and succeeded best with heads of natural dignity: by 
neglecting the lesser features, all subordinate expression was sunk ; it was 
the application of the historical style to humble purposes, and Raeburn 
may be accused of conferring intellectual dignity upon heads unworthy of 
such honour. One of his greatest triumphs is in his last portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott: the face of this illustrious man is far from expressing his 
powers when you are at his elbow; but the distance at which Raeburn 
sought the character lent enchantment at once, and in the light and shade 
of his masses the author of Marmion and Old Mortality appeared. In 
expressing female loveliness he seldom excelled. ‘‘ Surely,” says a cor- 
respondent, in whose judgment I put much trust, “no one could hit off 
an evil-favoured Scotch professor, or uncouth Lord of Session, with more 
celerity and effect ; but in representing beauty, he always appeared to me 
to fail fearfully ; his style of colouring, and his indefinite outline, caught 
neither the roses and lilies, nor the contour of youth and loveliness. 
Besides, he hoisted people up when they sat to him on a high platform, 
which always shortens the features, and gives a pigeon-hole view of the 
nostrils. The notion is, that people should be painted as if they were 
hanging like pictures on the wall—-a Newgate notion, but it was Sir 
Joshua’s. Raeburn and I have had good-humoured disputes about this: 
I appealed to Titian, Vandyke, &c. for my authorities; they always 
painted people as if they were sitting opposite to them, not on a mounte- 
bank stage, or dangling on the wall.” A list, with dates, of the portraits 
of this northern master is much to be desired ; the heads which he exhi- 
bited in London amount to little more than fifty : in the course of forty 
years’ labour he must have painted many hundreds. 

‘By his lady, who survives him, Sir Henry Raeburn had two sons. 
The eldest, a fine youth, with much of his father’s genius, died at the age 
of nineteen. Henry, the second son, is married, and has a family; he 
inherits, of course, the villa of Stockbridge, lives in the house where his 
father died, and has many of his works in his keeping,—not the least 
valuable, being various heads of men of genius in science, letters, and 


art, with whom the great painter had lived on terms of intimacy. — 
pp. 239—24]. 


Heppner follows next in order. He was supposed by many pet 
sons to be the son of George III., by one of the German attendants 


of the palace. It is certain that his education was taken care o 
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by that sovereign, although he depended for his success in his 
profession chiefly upon the support of the Prince of Wales. He 
adhered to the Prince’s party, was a whig in politics, and, what 
was still worse in the eyes of George III., he was an admirer of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The king, therefore, patronized Lawrence, 
while the Prince maintained the superiority of Hoppner. The 
latter was exceedingly well informed in the history and elegant 
literature of his country, a man of wit and humour, open-hearted, 
and occasionally whimsical, or rather, we should say, eccentric. 
He had a small touch of Mortimer about him, and was rather dis- 
posed towards ‘‘the Fancy.” He was, of course, principally a 
portrait painter, but he was also skilful in landscape. His health 
began to decline (in 1810) just as his fame reached its zenith, and 
his conversation became loose and rambling. This was imputed 
to his want of success in some latter works. He felt an internal 
feebleness and sinking, for which medicine afforded no relief. He 
died in the beginning of April, 1810, in the fifty-first year of his 
ace. His pictures were distinguished for elegant simplicity of 
form, and poetic loftiness of sentiment. 

The best works of Owen, who died in February, 1825, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, were those half portrait and half fancy, in 
which Bird obtained so much distinction. Such are his ‘‘ Stud 
of a Boy,” “ Venus, a sketch,” and ‘‘ The Bacchante.” ‘ He 
sought a young boy or girl to his taste, imagined some pretty 
employment in the midst of a natural scene, and then introduced 
the figure as the principal, modifying the features ull they ap- 
proached the very ideal, yet still retaining the natural peculiarity 
of character.’ When he was tired of portrait painting, as he 
frequently had good reason to be, he refreshed his mind upon a 
fancy work of this description. His personal character was kind, 
hospitable, and good humoured. 

The memoir which we have here of Harlow furnishes little 
matter for observation. It is followed by a short but highly interest- 
ing sketch of Bonnington, who was born in the village of Arnold, 
near Nottingham, in October, 1801. His father was a painter 
both of landscapes and portraits, and we are told that the child, 
when only three years old, sketched in pen and ink every thing 
that came in his way ! However this may be, it seems to be pretty 
well ascertaired, that he drew and sketched with considerable 
accuracy, and even taste, when he was about eight years of age. 
His father, of course, greatly facilitated his progress, and habituated 
him, from an early age, to take sketches from nature. ‘ From 
books and prints,’ as Mr. Cunningham judiciously observes, ‘ the 
student gets but a very little of what nature has to tell him ; what 
he sees there is fixed and unchanging : but the face of nature is as 
changeable as a cloud; the tree each day wears a new look; the 
hill and dale alter their livery ; the flower puts out a fresh blossom, 
opening more and more in the sun; the light and shade of the 
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woods, as the winds arise, or the day brightens or darkens, flits 
and varies; and the bird’s nest, begun but a week ago, is become 
to-day a mansion of singular masonry, with four speckled e 
and an anxious dam. The student who desires true knowledge. 
must go forth with his sketch-book, like Bonnington, and, consider- 
ing nature as his academy, take sittings at all seasons, and under 
all influences. Her loveliness and varieties are not to be learned 
elsewhere than in her lap. He will know little of birds who studies 
them stuffed in the museum, and less of the rose and the lily, who 
never saw any thing but artificial nosegays.’ 

Bonnington’s finest productions are those which combine land 
with water scenery, especially with that of the sea, of which he 
was enthusiastically fond. When fifteen years old, his father 
carried him to Paris, where he obtained permission for him to copy 
some of the most celebrated works in the Louvre. He remained in 
Paris so long, that his manner became a little tainted with the 
French style ; but his original love for landscape, with water in the 
scene, remained. His fish markets are also considered very good ; 
his favourite study, however, seemed to be, ‘the drawing of the 
net, and the laying of the fish upon the pure sands, on the line of 
shells and pebbles which mark the limits of the tide, or on the 
greensward bank.’ The moment that any new scene of his was 
exhibited in Paris, there were several competitors for the purchase 
of it. Travelling into Italy, Venice detained him, as he found in 
the neighbourhood of the Adriatic scenes that had peculiar charms 
for his fancy. Some of his Italian pictures are considered as 
nearly equal to those of Canaletti. In the midst of his incessant 
exertions, it was evident to those who knew him that he was 
destined for an early grave. As soon as he became known in 
England, which was not till the spring of 1828, the multiplicity of 
orders that poured in upon him, and the labours to which they gave 
rise, brought on a brain fever. He had been already weakened by 
consumption, and he died in the autumn, not having quite finished 
his twenty-seventh year. He was much lamented by those who 
were acquainted with the splendid promise of future excellence, 
which his works furnished in abundance. There are several of these 
that deserve to be handed down to posterity. 








Art. Il.—On the Abuses of Civil Incorporations, in a Letter addressed 
to Hudson Gurney, Esq. M. P. London: Sherwood and Co. pp. 84 


In these reforming times, when the school-master is doing so much 
and has so much to do, there are few subjects which require atten- 
tion more than the conduct of Civil Incorporations. While the 
individual members of these bodies are frequently of excellent 
character, in their collective ear all common ideas of right and 


wrong seem to be forgotten. An indifference to their acts appa- 
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rently pervades all close corporations—the good is scarcely worth 
sharing, and the evil is light when so many have to bear it. 

The author of the letter at the head of this article has entered 
upon the subject with much spirit. He animadverts with severity 
upon the conduct of the corporations of Leicester and Northamp- 
ton, but his attention is principally directed to the corporation of 
Yarmouth. The close inspection which he has bestowed upon the 
charters of the last named town, and the local acquaintance which 
he appears to possess with the acts of its corporation, entitle his 
opinions to attention. Exclusively of such authority his pamphlet 
is written with the feeling of a gentleman. We shall shortly state 
the reasons for which he calls upon the burgesses of Yarmouth and 
of all other corporate towns to ascertain their rights, and the legis- 
lature to remove the abuses of which he complains. 

Our author commences with contending, Ist. That the welfare 
and benefit of all incorporated towns were the sole objects of the 
incorporation. 2nd. That though the style of the incorporation 
may have been changed on the grant of a new charter, the further 
benefit of the inhabitants was the only reason of the change. 3rd. 
That the word corporation does not simply mean the mayor, 
aldermen, &c., but the inhabitants at large incorporated by that 
designation. 4th. That the appointment of a mayor, &c. was not 
for the benefit of those persons, but of the inhabitants. 5th. 
That the offices in a corporation are trusts, and liable to the conse- 
quences of a trust; and 6th. That the validity of the acts of a 
corporation depends upon their being within the direction or mean- 
ing of the charter. | 

It will not be necessary to follow our author through his exami- 
nation of the Yarmouth charters, because they are limited, and, 
consequently, not of general interest. We have every inclination to 
agree in his opinion, that corporate offices are liable to an account, 
and that the aim and end of all charters is the benefit of the town 
and its inhabitants. It is wonderful indeed, after reading the 
extracts from the Yarmouth charters, to find detailed instances not 
only of a forgetfulness, but of a direct violation of the proper object. 
The charter under which the town is now governed was granted 
upon the assurance “ that it would be for the profit and benefit 
and better government of the inhabitants,” and for that and other 
similar reasons the inhabitants were incorporated. Such language, 
in fuller or fewer words, appears in every charter ; and yet, in the 
face of terms so plain, with a rule of conduct so clear, and with an 
end so unambiguously pointed out, our author gravely writes as 


follows: 


‘ Upon the renewal of a lease in a late instance, the rent was raised from 
ll. to 102. a year; and the fine for removal was 15/. instead of 11. The 
party asking why he was thus injured, was told, that having opposed the 
corporation at an election for the town (when one of the aldermen was a 
candidate), he might think himself well off that he got any lease at all! 
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Now at this very time the corporation had assumed to grant to one of 
their own body a lease of a part of the town’s land, which though in 
quantity it was more than four-fold, and in value more than twenty fold of 
the above, yet the rent was to be only 6/. 6s. a year; and the corporation 
covenanted, that on this favoured individual’s paying a fine of 91.9s., the 
would renew the lease at the like rent of 6/. 6s., and that all further 
leases should contain a like covenant; and, in another instance, they 
granted a lease to an individual of their own body for twenty-one years, 
from Michaelmas, 1812, renewable for ever, without any fine !’—pp. 25, 96, 


And again— 


‘In other instances they have taken leases of the town’s land from 
themselves to themselves, and, without expending one farthing upon the 
property, sold it, and put the money into their pocket. In other cases, 
although twenty-one years is the usual period of their leases, they assume 
to grant to those whom, from relationship or partiality, they are desirvus of 
favouring, leases for fifty years! So alarmed are many persons, that they 
decline to purchase or advance money upon this description of property.’ 
pp. 28, 29. 


Our author mentions another case (p. 19), wherein 2,300/. was 
voted to an alderman of Yarmouth, who had been defendant in an 
action for a malicious prosecution. The jury gave a verdict against 
the alderman with heavy damages, and this sum was voted to him 
in an assembly of the corporation, on the declared ground that 
‘‘ they were sensible he was actuated by motives of public justice.” 


[t is not necessary to go into the details of the case et are 


long, and are fully set forth in the second volume of the Term 
Reports. We have had curiosity enough to look at the report, 
and after an attentive consideration of the arguments on either 
side, see no reason for differing in opinion from Lord Erskine, who, 
in another court, speaking of this very case, said ‘that it was 
unparalleled in the annals of human infamy.” 

We shall trouble our readers with but one more of our author's 
many cases. A sum, trifling in amount, but of the highest import- 
ance in principle, was demanded by the chief magistrate by way of 
fee for granting a license. An action was brought for its recovery, 
and the verdict given for the plaintiff; the judge (the present Mr. 
Baron Bayley) stating, that ‘if the money was athacwt by the de- 
fendant for his own benefit, it seemed quite clear he was not entitled 
to it.” 

Here comes the point—a corporation is either a body of trustees, 
or not. If they be trustees, they are accountable persons, and 
cannot act for their own advantage. If they are not trustees, what 
becomes of the ground of theirincorporation,viz.—“ the profit, benefit, 
and better government of the inhabitants?” To what an extent 
may either point be carried, and how much does reason, with plain 
sense, lean in favour of the trusteeship! We do not find fault 
with a fair proportion of the town’s money being advanced to the 
chief magistrate for the support of his office ; but we must protest 
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with our author against the facts which he has stated, and, like 
him, be moved to not a little indignation against such modes of 
leasing the town’s lands and misapplying its revenues. 

Our readers will remember the cases of the corporation of Lei- 
cester, who created freemen of strangers to the town in order to 
secure the return of their favourite candidates; and of the copora- 
tion of Northampton, who voted a large sum of money to the object 
of their political admiration. Can such things be just or tolerated ? 
Each of these matters was discussed in Parliament, but, from vari- 
ous reasons, they did not meet with the attention, which, in every 
point of view, they seemed todemand. Mr. Evans, the member 
for Leicester, is now engaged upon a measure for preventing the 
application of corporate funds to election purposes ; and Mr. Pro- 
theroe has given notice of a Bill for the better regulation of the 
worthy corporation of Bristol. Such attempts are entitled to the 
most liberal consideration, for (just as the cause may be) few per- 
sons will put themselves forward against a well organized and 
wealthy body, when the uncertainty of the law, together with its 
tedious and expensive proceedings are taken into calculation. We 
cannot help observing, that, with such details as this pamphlet 
contains, and with the facts which have been brought forward 
elsewhere, it seems rather to be the province of an attorney-gene- 
ral than of a Monthly Reviewer, to revise the abuses of Civil 
Incorporations. 





Arr. II].—A concise View of the Succession of Sacred Literature, in a 
Chronological Arrangement of Authors and their Works, from the 
Invention of Alphabetical Characters, to the year of Our Lord 1300. 
Vol. II. By J. B, B. Clarke, M.A. 8vo. pp. 770. London: T. S. 
Clarke. 1832. 


REFERRING to the first part of this work, which we reviewed a 
year or two ago, we find that it was the intention of the original 
author, Dr. Adam Clarke, the father of the rev. gentleman who 
has written a portion of the first, and the whole of the present 
volume, to bring down his view of sacred literature to the middle 
of the fifteenth century. That intention, it appears, has not been 
found so easy of execution as was apprehended. Mr. Clarke, jun. 
became, in fact, tired of his task, as, indeed, well he might be. 
There are very few theologians of the fourteenth or fifteenth, or 
even, perhaps, we might add, of the sixteenth centuries, whose 
labours are worth the trouble of analysis. Besides, sueh as they 
are, they still remain, for the greater part, in manuscript; and it 
would be an endless, as well as a most unprofitable labour, to 
attempt to rescue them from the venerable obscurity in which 
they now repose. The author has done quite enough for the prin- 
cipal purpose contemplated by his learned father, which was to 
shew, that from the time when revelation began, it continued until 
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the sacred canon was completed, and was referred to constant| 

by learned men in all subsequent ages. The importance of such a 
chain of evidence consists in this, that it assures us of the antiquit 

of the Scriptures, of their being no forgery, of their being handed 
down to us without material diminution, and without any profane 
additions. We can, with these two volumes in our hands, thus 
trace the succession of sacred literature from the time of Moses to 
the thirteenth century—a period that, for all necessary purposes, 
is quite as good as the fourteenth century, or even the nineteenth, 

Another object of this work, second only in importance to that 
just stated, has been to give to general readers, as well as to those 
who are designed for the ministry, to whatever church or denomi- 
nation they may belong, a sort of digested index to the most cele- 
brated of those writers in ancient, or in comparatively modern 
times, who have devoted their attention to theological subjects. A 
concise view of the works which they respectively wrote, of the 
opinions which they entertained, and of the arguments which the 
advanced in support of those opinions, is given pretty generally ; 
and, so far as we have been enabled to judge, without any undue 
leaning to the tenets of the authors. Both ministers of the church 
of England, it was natural to expect that they should sometimes 
strain a passage, or mistake its meaning, where they conceived that 
it afforded any countenance to their own mode of worship. The 
reader, knowing this beforehand, will be cautious how he receives 
such interpretations ; and may, notwithstanding his dissent upon 
particular points, derive instruction and gratification from the other 
pages of this production, which is eminently creditable to the 
industry and learning of the two authors who have contributed to 
its compilation. 

It is consolatory to find, that even in the darkest ages of the 
world, since the foundation of Christianity, men have been disco- 
vered, some of them of the very first order of intellect, constantly 
engaged in the preservation, the exposition, and diffusion of the 
sacred doctrines which were first committed to the keeping of the 
Apostles. ‘In the midst of darkness,’ says Mr. Clarke, ‘ which 
gradually deepened, after the first seven or eight centuries, into the 
most cheerless gloom, I found men, filled with the spirit of holi- 
ness and devotion, unravelling the mysteries of the human heart, 
and speaking forth the riches of God’s mercy in Christ Jesus, with 
a strength of feeling and language such as only a theme like this 
can cause and inspire :—such men I cannot contemn, nor should 
such writers be treated with neglect; and though the Fathers, un- 
fortunately for both ministers and people, have become little else 
than a bye-word, expressing the propagators of error and the 
authors of puerile conceits in inflated or mean language, yet among 
them are the noblest monuments of zeal and knowledge, eloquence 
and holiness, that can support the Christian church or adorn the 
Christian character.’ This frank and unqualified tribute to the 
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jiety and talents of a number of writers, all belonging to a church 
different from that of which the author is an advocate, is in itself a 
cuarantee for the spirit of honesty and fair dealing with which this 
work has been undertaken and executed. 

The Father with whom this second volume commences is the 
celebrated St. Augustine, who was born in the year 354, of Patricius 
and Monica, poor but respectable inhabitants of Tagasta, a city of 
Numidia. He received his education at a neighbouring town called 
Madaura, and upon the death of his father he proceeded to Car- 
thage, where he spent several of the most precious years of his 
youth in great dissipation. His religious tenets at that time were 
of a very doubtful nature, and such as gave his amiable mother the 
tenderest solicitude. He quitted Carthage in 383, and sought 
employment as a teacher of eloquence at Rome. Having failed 
there he went to Milan, where he had the good fortune to become 
acquainted with St. Ambrose, under whose instructions he was 
reclaimed from his errors and baptized. He then returned to his 
native city in Africa, and secluding himself with some friends at 
an estate which he had in the neighbourhood, he lived there in the 
practice of piety and the composition of several of his works, until 
he was, against his will, ordained priest by the Bishop of Hippo. 
He afterwards succeeded to the episcopal dignity, which he sup- 
ported with suitable assiduity and zeal. He died in the year 430, 
in the 76th year of his age. 

The Benedictine edition of his voluminous writings is decidedly 
the best. The author gives a very comprehensive account of them, 
to which we must refer. The fame of St. Augustine, as a divine, 
depends principally upon his “ City of God,” acknowledged to be 
one of the most powerful apologies extant in behalf of the doctrines 
of the Christian church. It contains a vast fund of information. 
‘In an admirable manner has he brought all his mental stores to 
bear upon the end he had in view: every thing is pressed into the 
service, and from all points he gathers rays of light to pour them in 
one bright beam upon the testimonies of God. With his great 
object in view—the necessity of religion—his matter is as various 
as extensive reading could make it; his speculations as novel, and 
oftentimes instructive, as a contemplative mind and curious ima- 
gination, and an anxious desire to profit others, could cause them 
to be; and he teaches religion in the spirit of his Master!’ The 
author thus sums up the merits of St. Augustine as a writer, a 
theologian, and a man. 


‘As a Writer, St. Augustine is not so pleasing in style as instructive in 
matter; there are but few flights of imagination, little art of persuasion, 
small pathos of expression, and little knowledge of winning over partisans 
to truth. Sometimes he startles his reader into deep consideration, by 
strong illustrations, or uncommon use of well known circumstances: he 
takes a wide view of his subject at first, and treats often upon the most dis- 
tant branches of the premises he has laid down; this gives to his treatises 
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an appearance of rambling, the mere effect of laying down such extensive 
principles: in reasoning, he is sometimes, indeed frequently, close and 
forcible, but often dwells so long upon an argument, repeats, amplifies, 
adds, till the reader is weary of meeting at every turn the same face, and 
the argument is encumbered by its assistants: his controversy is without 
bitterness, and he can differ in opinion from another without railing, 

‘ As a Theologian, he seems to have written sometimes without havin 
fully formed his creed or considered adequately to what consequences it 
would lead ; hence, disagreements with himself, points palliated rather than 
defended, difficulties arising from wishing to maintain one opinion, and 
yet not willing entirely to give up its opposite : he appears to have con- 
scientiously formed his creed, and afterwards to have learned whither it led; 
but, trusting that it was true, when pressed by surrounding difficulties, he 
still adhered to it and its consequences, turning aside what he could not 
answer, believing contradictions to be mysteries too unfathomable for us, 
and violations of the rules of justice to be inscrutable judgments : both 
Arminians and Calvinists may draw weapons from this armoury ; the club 
and the battle-axe, wherewith to bruise and cleave asunder, would be fur- 
nished undesignedly to the one, and the sword, the dagger, the sling, and 
the impenetrable shield of God’s inscrutable resolves, would be given to 
the other. 

‘Asa Man, he was endowed with great strength of intellect not highly 
cultivated, and his learning was comparatively small; his piety was deep 
and solid, and whatsoever he undertook he engaged in it with all his heart; 
for vital Christianity there are few such powerful advocates, and in explain- 


ing and enforcing spiritual religion he far surpassed his predecessors.’— 
pp. 43, 44. 


Of all the Fathers of tiie Church, the most celebrated, perhaps, 
was St. John, surnamed from his eloquence ‘‘ Chrysostom,” who 
was archbishop of Constantinople about the latter end of the fourth 
century (398). He was a native of Antioch, and was brought up 
under Pagan masters for the bar. His parents were Christians, 
and in the twentieth year of his age he abandoned his legal pur- 
suits, in order to give up his time exclusively to the study of the 
Scriptures. He had already obtained distinguished reputation for 
eloquence, to which he now added the most exemplary piety. He 
was in due time ordained priest, and shortly after called to the see 
of Constantinople, where, ‘ unfortunately for his peace, he fell upon 
evil days of persecution, and spent his shortened life in receiving 
injury and doing good.’ By his wisdom and prodigious eloquence, 
he converted a dissipated and luxurious capital, for a season, into 
a general temple of religious devotion. When he preached, the 
theatres and circus were abandoned, and the church overflowed 
with all classes of the population. His great talents and piety pro- 
cured him an abundance of enemies, through whose intrigues he 
was exiled to a miserable town on the Black Sea, where he died from 
the hardships he suffered, joined to the fatigue of his journey, in 
‘he sixtieth year of his age. 

His works are numerous, and, though of unequal merit, are well 
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worth the attention of the student. His treatise on the priesthood 
is a noble and me oe production. In speaking of the Rucboriet, 
he advocates the doctrine of the real presence, in language which 
shews it to have been the general belief among Christians at that 
period. He points out, in the most forcible terms, the advantages 
of learning and of oratorical power to the ministers of the gospel. 
Mr. Clarke, in his analysis of this part of the treatise, gives us some 
idea of the style of speaking for which Chrysostom was so distin- 
guished. 

‘Thus ends a treatise which contains as many important instructions, 
sound views, vivid descriptions, and eloquent passages, as any work ever 
published on the subject : Chrysostom well knew the nature of the office, 
and he wrote as a man deeply and almost enthusiastically impressed with 
its importance, his mind kindled with the glow derived from his theme, 
and he speaks in lofty phrase the high conceivings of a cultivated and 
strong mind. In vain would the contenders for the blessings of an unin- 
structed ministry seek countenance from this treatise ; the advantages of 
learning are strongly enforced, and the necessity displayed, of the Chris- 
tian priest being prepared with all kinds of weapons for all sorts of 
attack; manner, method, speech, nothing is forgotten; and while men 
are formed with the passions and feelings they now possess, it is shewn 
how the art of speaking may be a useful auxiliary to bring them to the 
obedience of Christ. And indeed, while clothed with so high an office, 
while intrusted from heaven with so important a charge, while eternal 
happiness or woe depends upon the reception his message receives, should 
not the minister use every means in his power to arrest the attention of 
the careless, fix the wavering, gain the volatile, and convince the reason- 
ing? Are words that burn and thoughts of fire to be withheld from sub- 
jects of religion alone? Must the graspings of the mighty mind, the con- 
densed spirit of powerful conceptions, and the glow of exalted eloquence, 
be familiarly employed to illustrate, or enforce, or recommend every sub- 
ject but that of our salvation? Of whom should the mind so strongly 
conceive, of what should the tongue so nobly speak, as of Him who hath 
promised to be with the mouth that proclaims his will, and who giveth to 
man understanding! Why should not the powers of language be brought 
forth to plead the cause of holiness? Why should not the energies of 
speech combine “ to the help of the Lord against the mighty ?”—Though 
the battle be His, He does not disdain the pebble and the sling; though 
needing not their aid, He honours his own gifts by using them in His own 
service, and the feebleness of man grows up into the power of the Lord ; 
as of old, the lamp in His employ glared destruction on the foe, and the 
sound of the earthen vessels and the trumpets became the voice of the 
Archangel and the trump of God to rouse the hundreds of His Israel to 
the contest, and to the scattering the enemies of the Lord: while Paul 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled ; the Apostle’s lightnings and thunderings pierced and shook his 
soul to its centre, and the eternal City’s representative quaked before the 
unarmed man of God who spoke to the cause of his Maker. While the 
powers of the tongue, and the imaginings of the mind, may be means of 
making a soul think of the purpose for which it was born, who would 
tefuse to agree with Chrysostom in his opinion of the great advantages of 
worldly knowledge ?’—pp. 68—70. 
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It is in some of the author’s remarks upon the doctrines main- 
tained by Chrysostom, that he has exhibited most pointedly those 
eculiarities of his own faith to which we have already alluded, 
herever his tenets agree with those of the father, he quotes the 
father as an authority; but wherever they disagree, he has the in- 
trepidity to assure us that the saint was wrong, and he, Mr. Clarke, 
alone is right! But this is not the place to settle the controversy, 
and we shall quit the notice of St. Chrysostom with the author's 
general remarks upon his character. 


‘ There is no Ecclesiastical writer from whom so much general informa- 
tion can be obtained, as from Chrysostom: the manners and customs of 
the day are frequently introduced into his orations; the superstitions and 
elegant follies of the times are made subjects of his reprobation ; he enters 
into domestic society and shews us how it was formed and regulated ; the 
sports of the low, and the amusements of the high, are made fruitful 
themes for instruction ; contemporaneous history frequently receives light, 
and there are few events of even a trifling nature, from which he does not 
shew instruction can be derived. His morality is not of that ascetic cast 
which rendered the manners rough and the religion revolting of too many 
of the holy men of those times; so long as there was a pure heart and an 
upright life, Chrysostom did not teach that the soul would perish because 
sackcloth was not worn, that it could not grow in grace unless the body 
was emaciated, and that it could not hold converse with its God unless 
amid the bleak air of a mountain-top, or the burning desolation of an arid 
desert : self-denial he considered as an exalted virtue, but total abstemi- 
ousness from the use of allowed pleasures he did not regard as absolutely 
necessary. He is a strenuous supporter of strict ecclesiastical discipline, 
and though a high favorer of monkish establishments, he does not repre- 
sent them as entirely essential to the prosperity of Christianity; most 
things referring to discipline, or doctrine, or occurrences in the Church, 
are in some place noticed, from the decrees of Councils and words of an 
established Liturgy to the oft-repeated interruptions occasioned by the 
noisy plaudits of a delighted audience. 

* As a Commentator Chrysostom is peculiarly valuable ; he has no alle- 
gorical flights nor petty conceits, but he confines himself to literal inter- 
pretation and practical advice ; important passages are proved to have a 
full signification by strong reasoning enforced by powerful eloquence, and 
portions of apparently less moment are made advisers of high and holy 
things: a word will sometimes be shewn to add unspeakable force, and a 
common event will evidently contain matter for astonishing, and deep con- 
sideration. Intricacy is entirely avoided, and curious questions of unpro- 
fitable speculation are not so seductive to Chrysostom as to lead him from 
plain interpretation, puzzling the head when the faith should be built up 
and the heart should be pierced with conviction, or excited by the plead- 
ings of love. Every where does he shew that the only bound of God's 
mercy is man’s unwillingness to be blessed, and the passages in some of 
the Epistles, &c., which have been twisted and tortured by the crooked 
reasonings of bigotted men, and the gloomy misconceptions of an exclu- 
sive theology, are interpreted consistently with the nature of the God of 
Love, and the Redemption wrought out by the universal Saviour : God's 
mercy is declared, the necessity of His help proved, and the proofs for 
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assertions follow quickly from Scripture. Critical questions he seldom 
meddles with, nor much with mere doctrinal points, excepting the grand 
essential doctrine of the Trinity: with reference to the works of the hands 
and the thoughts of the heart he chiefly writes, so explaining Scripture as 
to make men in love with holiness and its Author, and willing followers of 
that which is good. 

‘The style of this Father is exactly characteristic of his manner of think- 
ing,—clear and full and ornate : the diction never shocks the ear by rugged 
progress, nor by abrupt nor harsh conclusions of sentences; it is flowingly 
majestic and singularly suited to the majesty of his thoughts; the sen- 
tences do not fatigue the ear by length, nor puzzle the mind by involution, 
and great vividness and interest is given to the subject in discussion by 
frequent and unexpected interrogatories, which some of his clumsy imita- 
tors affecting, they have discovered themselves by their overloaded disguise : 
the chief imperfections may perhaps be a sameness of language upon all 
subjects,—the torrent still sweeps along, whether a mountain or a mole-hill 
have opposed its course. The fertility of his imagination is one of the 
commanding excellences of Chrysostom’s writings ; he abounds in imagery, 
and none of it is too powerful for the control of the summoning En- 
chanter, nor does it overstep the circle which should keep it from breaking 
in upon the knowledge that is to guide it. His pathos is too much ex- 
panded to be effective, nor is there the forcible simplicity of unstudied 
language which Nature acknowledges as her own by involuntary approba- 
tion and heart-felt pleasure ; the orator is apt to appear where art should 
be entirely shrouded ; hence the secret source of tears seems to have been 
hidden from Chrysostom, nor is he frequently successful in exciting the 
gentle or pleasing or mournful emotions of the soul; his march is that of 
a victorious monarch, splendid in retinue and gorgeous in attire, but amid 
the whole of the pomp are to be discovered the instruments of power and 
conquest,—under the gold and purple of the robe are seen the panoply 
of polished proof,—and his dominion is the result of force, and not of 
persuasion.’—pp. 99—102. 


The author next proceeds to notice the works of several other 
early Fathers of the Church, amongst whom the most eminent are, 
Severus Sulpicius the historian, Ratntien: better known as a 

oet, Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, 
heodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, Eutherius, Bishop of Tyana, and 
Salvian, who was a priest at Marseilles about the middle of the 
fifth century. The writings of the latter are remarkable for their 
clearness and elegance. ‘In his sentiments,’ says Mr. Clarke, 
‘there is the strength of indignant virtue clothed with the lan- 
guage of power; Scripture is forcibly and aptly adduced to main- 
tain his cause; and frequently one short sentence contains an 
insurmountable refutation of error or vice: elegance is united to 
strength, and argument and persuasion go hand in hand.’ 

Boetius, celebrated for his treatise on the ‘“‘ Consolation of Phi- 
losophy”’ is also here enumerated, and not unworthily, amongst the 
contributors to sacred literature. He is followed, though at some 
distance, by Cassiodorus, and by Gregory, justly called “ the 
Great,” who was made Bishop of Rome in the year 590. One of 
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his principal works is “ The Pastoral,” a discourse on the qualifi- 
cations and duties of bishops and pastors in general, in four parts, 
We fear that the advice contained in his work, and the portrait 
which it exhibits of a perfect minister, would sound somewhat 
harshly in the ears of some of our modern clergymen. “ He 
should excel,” says the saint, ‘ in the virtues he recommends, his 
conduct adding strength to his counsels of holiness. Prudence and 
discretion must ever be his guides, teaching him to open his lips 
with knowledge, and devout meditation must raise his name to 
heaven; the righteous of all classes are to be considered his equals, 
and no height of station is to protect vice from reproof, which 
should be given in the spirit of love, however great may be the zeal 
called into action ; justice must always be tempered with mercy, 
and this mercy may sometimes require them to mingle in secular 
affairs, that the poor and the oppressed may reap benefit through 
their influence; other intermeddling with the course of this world 
is blame-worthy : in all he does his manner should be such as to 
please, so that he may render the Gospel more lovely.” Would that 
our Bishops would look more frequently into the pages of Gregory, 
and profit from his precepts ! 

One of the most miscellaneous and voluminous of the ecclesi- 
astical writers of the sixth century, was Isidore, Bishop of Seville. 
He wrote a chronicle, in which he has given a short abstract of 
the principal events that had occurred from the beginning of the 
world down to the year 626; a history of the Goths, Vandals and 
Suevi; a cyclopedia, explaining the nature, importance, and 
terms of the arts and sciences, in which he treats, with great learn- 
ing and ability, of man, languages, animals, the universe, the earth, 
law, medicine, divinity, and a great variety of useful and import- 
ant subjects. When to this we add the numerous other works 
which this writer produced, at a period when the means of know- 
ledge must have been extremely difficult of access, we must admit 
that he was a wonder for the time in which he lived. 

In glancing over the authors of the latter part of the seventh 
and the commencement of the eighth centuries, one of the first 
names we meet with is that of our own venerable Bede, who was 
born near Jarrow, in the county of Durham, in the year 672. His 
education was commenced and finished under the direction of St. 
Benedict, Abbot of Bishop Wearmouth, between which place and 
Jarrow he spent the whole of his useful life. His works are nu- 
merous, and to this day universally respected, though occasionally 
rather too deeply tinctured with the credulity of the age. He may 
be said to be the reviver of learning in England. His ecclesiasti- 
cal history of this country is well known, and admitted upon all 
hands, where he speaks from his own personal knowledge, to be 
an undoubted authority. 

Another distinguished light of the eighth century was John 
Damascenus, called Chrysorrhoas, on account of the flow of his 
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eloquence. He was a native of Damascus, and being early cele- 
brated for his learning, was appointed secretary to the Saracen 
prince of that city. He is still well known among the Arabian 
writers under the name of “ Mansur.” Having ae unjustly 
accused of treason, his hand was cut off by way of penalty; but 
after he suffered, his innocence was established. He then retired 
from the world to the monastery of Sabas, where he spent the 
remainder of his life in writing the various and excellent works 
which still bear his name. He is allowed to be the clearest ex- 
pounder of the faith of the church as it thenprevailed throughout the 
Christian world, amongst all those who had before or since treated 
that important subject: and no person who wishes to become 
acquainted with that faith need go beyond his works for informa- 
tion. We learn from his writings that many strange heresies 
existed in his time. Some of these sects danced during the wor- 
ship! Some despised all learning as injurious to Christians! 
There were others who venerated the sun-flower as a plant en- 
dowed with a divine energy, capable of turning the soul to the sun of 
righteousness! Others held that the Redeemer, when he descended 
into hell, left there his body and soul, and ascended to heaven 
with his divinity only! Among the rest there was a congregation 
of persons who called themselves Lampetians, and whose doctrine 
consisted of doing just what they liked ; they acknowledged no 
prohibitory rules whatever. 

We may mention as a literary curiosity, a work in praise of the 
Holy Cross, written by Rabanus Maurus, one of the few lights 
which illuminated the ninth century. The following is Dupin’s 
description of this fanciful production : 

‘“The body of the Work is composed of Letters, divided from one 
another, and ranged over against one another in lines. In reading from 
the right hand to the left, every line contains an Hexameter verse. These 
Letters, thus ranged in lines, make a sort of a Draught or Platform, on 
which there are Figures or Symbols of the Cross painted: the Letters 
enclosed in these make also verses which have some relation to the Figure. 
There are twenty-eight Figures in twenty-eight Tables; the verses are 
copied entire afterwards at the end of every table, and the mystery ex- 
plained in prose. The first Table contains the Image of Christ extending 
his arms in the form of a Cross : the forty-seven verses, read longways from 
the right hand to the left, shew the several names that have been given to 
Christ in the Old and New Testaments. The Letters comprised in the 
Draught of the Figure compose other verses: as for example, those that 
meet in the Crown about his head, read round, make exactly these words, 
—Rex rejum, Dominus dominantium. In the other Tables he represents 
many different things upon the Cross, as the Angels, the Virtues, the Ele- 
ments, Cyphers, Mystical Numbers, Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the Beati- 
tudes, Books of Moses, Names of Adam, Allelujah, Amen, &c.——In the 
last he represents a Cross, at the foot of which is painted a Monk worship- 
Ping it, and in it these words,—Rabanum memet clemens rogo, Christe 
fuere, O Pie, judicio.——This first book is explained by a second, which 
contains twenty-eight chapters in prose.” ’—pp. 513, 514. 

VOL. 1, (1832) No. 111. LL 
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As we descend the stream of years, the notices of the different 
authors whose names appear in succession are scanty, and often 
bear the marks of haste. Many of them are contained in a line 
or two, being nothing more than what may be found in the 
biographical dictionaries. Amongst those of whom more ample 
details are given, the name of St. Bernard shines out with a brilliant 
lustre. He is called the last of the Fathers of the Church, and 
was born in the year 1091, at Fontaine, a village in Burgundy, 
Such was his influence over his mother, his five brothers and one 
sister, that he persuaded them, together with several other persons, 
to retire with him to the monastery of Cisteaux, which thus grew 
into a flourishing condition. He afterwards assisted in founding 
other monasteries, the most distinguished of which was that of 
Clairvaux, of which he was made abbot. His learning and talents, 
however, became known all over Europe, and he was frequently 
summoned to the councils of kings and of the church. He was the 
successful opponent of the heretical doctrines maintained by the 
celebrated Abelard. He also preached the crusade which was 
undertaken by Lewis: the consequences of his zeal upon this sub- 
ject are recorded in history. His works are not very numerous, but 
they are in high estimation. 

The reader will be disappointed by the very imperfect notice 
which the author has given of an ecclesiastical writer, whose works 
are well known to theologians-—-we mean Thomas Aquinas. Of 
this distinguished individual, whose doctrines have formed a pecu- 
liar school in the church, we are only told that he was a descendant 
of the kings of Sicily and Arragon, and born in the year 1224 ; that 
after passing honourably through his course of education in Naples, 
he privately assumed the Dominican habit, which his mother 
spared no pains to induce him to put off, and even seized and con- 
fined him on his journey to Paris, whither his society had sent 
him; but that neither the prayers nor tears of his mother or his 
brothers could avail, and that, after two years’ imprisonment, he 
escaped through the window and fled to Naples, and thence to 
Rome. He subsequently went to Paris, where he became cele- 
brated for his learning, and finally settled in Naples. He died in 
the monastery of Fossa Nova, in the 50th year of his age, the uni- 
versally acknowledged light and ornament of his time. His works 
are published in eighteen folio volumes. 

The author, deviating in this instance from the plan announced 
in his title page, gives an account of a very curious manuscript, 
containing a work by Johannes Brando, a native of Flanders, who 
died in the year 1428. This work is represented to be ‘ a continu- 
ous and well connected chain, bringing down the whole history of 
the known world, from the creation to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ; forming not only a chronological succession of events, 
but also of authors and their works, both profane and sacred, eccle- 
siastical and civil, through the long lapse of 5835 years.’ The 
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learned reader will be gratified by the details which are given of 
this manuscript. 


‘It is splendidly bound in pale Russia by one of the first workmen ; and 
isthe finest MS. I have ever seen, either in public or private Libraries : the 
Writing is a beautiful Gothic, and is perfect in its kind: and all Dates, 
Eras, &c., beautifully distinguished by a very bright red and blue. 

‘ The first volume is composed of smaller skins of Vellum than the others, 
stands eighteen inches high, and is thirteen inches broad. The second 
and third volumes stand twenty-one inches high, and are fourteen inches 
broad. 

‘ Whether the Vellum, which is white, beautiful, and even ;—the Writ- 
ing, in which neither the hand of the Writer nor the Pen ever seems to 
fall off or change ;—or the Correctness, which appears to be without error ; 
—or the Binding—be considered, the MS. is of unequalled splendor: and 
only two others are known to exist. 

‘The first page of each volume is highly ornamented with fine broad 
Borders, and elegantly finished Miniatures, viz.— 

‘In the first volume there is a fine Portrait of the Author, Brando, sit- 
ting at his desk writing. At the bottom of the leaf, a Bishop is represented 
baptizing three persons in one vessel. The Borders of this page are filled 
with Birds, Flowers, and Arabesques.—Pages 540. 

‘In the second volume the Author, Brando, is again introduced, mending 
his pen. His chair, writing-desk, &c., are very characteristic and curious. 
There is a label near him on which are written the words Equo animo. The 
Borders or margins are full of Flowers and Insects, highly finished. On 
the verso of this leaf there is a well executed miniature, representing the 
Nativity.—The figures of Joseph, Mary, three Shepherds, three Angels, 
Jerusalem in the distance, the Ass and Oz in the Stable, with the, new born 
Babe lying on a pallet, are all well arranged, and very expressive ; the broad 
Border charged with Flowers in colours and gold as before.—Pages 480. 

‘In the third volume there is another miniature of Brando, apparently 
when old, with a care-worn cheek, in the act of mending his Pen. Below, 
there is a whole length of the Emperor Charlemagne, in his imperial purple 
robes, an. regni 30, a drawn sword in his right hand, and a globe sur- 
mounted with a cross in his left. The Border round the page, charged with 
well finished Flowers and Arabesques, with the Arms of the Monastery.— 
Pages 440. 

‘ At the end of the first volume are these words in rubric : 

Laus Christo detur, Qui finis hujus habetur. 

a the end of the second yolume is the following Colophron in 
rubric :— 

Explicit hic Liber ; Scriptor sit crimine liber. 
Laus Christo detur, Qui finis hujus habetur. 

‘The third volume ends abruptly, with the transactions of A. D. 1414, 

as if the writer had intended to proceed.'-—pp. 768, 769. 


The author needed hardly to have informed us, that it was no 
part of his design that his view of the succession of sacred literature 
should supersede the study of the Fathers. It is too imperfect, in 
every point of view, to satisfy even the most superficial, student, 
whose business it is to make himself acquainted with the doctrines 
“LL2 
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490 American Poetry. 


of those great authorities. As an index to their works, and as a 
connected chronological view of their labours, it is, however partial 
and sectarian it may occasionally be, a very valuable performance, 
and as such we cannot but recommend it to the public attention. 





Art. 1V.—Poems by William Cullen Bryant, an American. Edited by 
Washington Irving. 8vo. pp. 235. London: Andrews. 1832, 


Tue pervading fault of all the American verses that we have ever 
seen, is the extreme scantiness of their imagery, the want of ori- 
ginal and vigorous thought, and of musical rhythm. They have 
always appeared to us to be rather the echo of poetry than poetry 
itself. They have been for the most part conversant with such 
ideas, as we might imagine to be constantly passing and repassing 
through the mind of a recluse, who seldom stirs beyond the pre- 
cincts of his cell. They seldom reflect the feelings of busy life, or 
even the domestic affections with any degree of energy. We 
have, it is true, amongst them many allusions to the happiness of 
home, and the endearing connexions which sweeten and exalt the 
toils of life; but we find in them no passion, no strains that touch 
the soul. 

It must be admitted that the range of American genius—that is 
to say of genius which would be ambitious of producing verses 
strictly American—is limited within a circle which is destitute of 
some of the most essential elements of poetry. It is, for instance, 
without the associations of antiquity. It has no crusades, no 
minstrels, no romance, no chivalry, no mythology, no heraldry, no 
Greek isles, no Italy, no Spain, no national religion, games, dances, 
nor music—no national character. It has no ivy-mantled towers, 
no feudal castles, no convents, no tradition, no legendary lore. 
Whatever is worth relating in the career of the republic is pre- 
served within the confines of history ; and history is to the imagi- 
nation what special pleading is to oratory—it clips the wings of 
the bird that might have soared to heaven, and reduces him to a 
state of domesticity which, however amiable, is inconsistent with 
freedom and power and sublimity. desiro 

The American poet, supposing him always ether us of establish- 
ing an indigenous poetical literature, is altog precluded from 
availing himself of classical associations. Only think of a writer 
representing Jupiter as paying a visit to Bunker’s-hill! or Cupid 
playing among the groves of Connecticut! or Zephyr breathing 
over Skenectady ! The attempt to unite ideas so discordant would 
be so ludicrous, that, unless it were veiled in the shape of a bur- 
lesque poem, it would consign the name of the author to immortal 
ridicule. As long as poetry shall be written in the world, in what- 
ever nation and whatever language, it will ever be judged of in 
association with that of Greece and Italy. It must savour of the 
beautiful imagery, the elevation of thought, the harmony of ex- 
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pression, which mark the divine productions of those celebrated 
regions. ‘The poetry of the east, the sublime and soul-stirring 
poetry even of the Sacred Writings, have never been engrafted on 
the genius of Europe, and never will be. Homer and Virgil, and 
the other great masters of their art in their respective countries, 
have given a tone to poetical literature, which never can be sepa- 
rated from it until some genius shall be born superior to both. 
But that tone has nothing in common with the indigenous writings 
of America, and hence it is that they have hitherto been and must 
of necessity continue to be, of an apocryphal character. 

Mr. Irving is of opinion that the verses which he has edited in 
the volume now before us, belong to the best school of English 
poetry, and are entitled to rank among the highest of their 
class! Had that gentleman not been an American, it is quite im- 
possible that with his excellent taste, and his undoubted acquaint- 
ance with the poetical treasures of this country, he could have 
sincerely entertained any such opinion. We altogether dissent 
from it. Much as we respect the talents of Mr. Bryant, we eannot 
acknowledge any affinity between his verses and those of Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, or Gray, for these we believe may be looked upon 
as the masters or disciples of our best school of poetry. 

Some of the American critics think that Dana is superior to 
Bryant. We have seen very few of the productions of the former 
writer, but if they contain many stanzas equal in merit to the 
following ones, we should be much disposed to subscribe to a 
similar judgment. 


‘ But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently.’ 
* * 


* . * 


‘ The ship works hard ; the seas run high ; 
Their white tops, flashing through the night, 
Give to the eager, straining eye, 
A wild and shifting light.’ 


The highest praise, however, claimed for Dana by his — 
admirers, is, that he isa religious poet ; that his + omens reathe 
forth earnest desires after holiness, and a land of rest. Without 
disputing the proposition, that the highest and noblest theme 
which poetry can select is religion, we may still be permitted to 
doubt whether it is a theme upon which poetical powers can dis- 
play themselves to the greatest advantage. Religion is most 
appropriately treated when it is impressed upon our minds as the 
most sacred of all duties, the most valuable of all blessings, the 
only true source of hope here and hereafter. Poetry is however 
addressed to a different class of ideas and feelings; the creature of 
the Imagination, not of revelation; and to make it the vehicle of 
religion may sometimes turn out to be a dangerous experiment. 
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It tends to mystify what ought to be practical, to refine what 
ought to be obvious, and it too often attempts to explain, by its 
license of imagery, what is actually above our comprehension, 
We have never yet perused in any language, nor is there, we be. 
lieve in existence, any poem upon the express subject of religion, 
which is worthy of the theme, or which even excites a true devo- 
tional feeling. The reason is, that poetry is of earth—religion of 
heaven. 

Still we should say, comparing one with the other, that Dana’s 
verses, such of them at least as we have read, indicatea bolder 
and a more poetical genius than those of Bryant. We would 
instance in support of this opinion, Dana’s Song of the Pilgrim, 
which contains some fine dashes of colouring descriptive of day- 
break. He has borrowed his Wanderer from Bunyan.— The 
Pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, whose window opened 
towards the sun-rising; the name of the chamber was Peace, 
where he slept till break of day, and then he awoke and sang.” 


‘ Now, brighter than the host, that, all night long, 

In fiery armour up the heavens high 

Stood watch, thou com’st to wait the morning’s song 
Thou com’st to tell me day again is nigh. 

Star of the dawning, cheerful is thine eye ; 
And yet in the broad day it must grow dim. 

Thou seem’st to look on me as asking why 

Thou bid’st me turn to God, and seek my rest in Him. 


«** Canst thou grow sad,” thou say’st, “ as earth grows bright? 

And sigh when little birds begin discourse 

In quick, low voices, e’er the streaming light 
Pours on their nests, as sprung from day’s fresh source ? 

With creatures innocent thou must, perforce, 
A sharer be, if that thine heart be pure. 

And holy hour like this, save sharp remorse, 
Of ills and pains of life must be the cure, 

And breathe in kindred calm, and teach thee to endure.” 


‘I feel its calm. But there’s a sombrous hue 
Along that eastern cloud of deep, dull red ; 
Nor glitters yet the cold and heavy dew; 
-And all the woods and hill-tops stand outspread 
With dusky lights, which warmth nor comfort shed. 
Still,—save the bird that scarcely lifts its song,— 
The vast world seems the tomb of all the dead ;— 
The silent city emptied of its throng 
And ended, all alike, grief, mirth, love, hate, and wrong. 


‘ But wrong, and hate, and love, and grief, and mirth 
Will quicken soon; and hard, not toil and strife, 
With headlong purpose, shake this sleeping earth. 
With discord strange, and all that man calls life, 
With thousand scattered beauties nature’s rife ; 
And airs, and woods, and streams breathe harmonies :— 
Man weds not these; but taketh art to wife; 
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Nor binds his heart with soft and kindly ties : 
He, feverish, blinded, lives, and feverish, sated, dies. 


‘ And ’tis because man useth so amiss 

Her dearest blessings, Nature seemeth sad ; 

Else why should she, in such fresh hour as this, 
Not lift the veil, in revelation glad, 

From her fair face? It is that man is mad! 
Then chide me not, clear star, that I repine, 

When Nature grieves ; nor deem this heart is bad. 
Thou look’st towards earth ; but yet the heavens are thine; 

While I to earth am bound :—When will the heavens be mine ? 


‘If man would but his finer nature learn, 
And not in life fantastic lose the sense 
Of simpler things; could nature’s features stern 
Teach him be thoughtful; then, with soul intense, 
I should not yearn for God to make me hence, 
But bear my lot, albeit in spirit bowed, 
Remembering, humbly, why it is, and whence : 
But when | see cold man of reason proud, 
My solitude is sad ;—I'm lonely in the crowd. 


‘ But not for this alone, the silent tear 
Steals to mine eyes, while looking on the morn, 
Nor for this solemn hour :—fresh life is near,— 
But all my joys !—they died when newly born. 
Thousands will wake to joy ; while I, forlorn, 
And like the stricken deer, with sickly eye, 
Shall see them pass. Breathe calm,-—my spirit’s torn ; 
Ye holy thoughts lift up my soul on high !— 
Ye hopes of things unseen, the far-off world bring nigh. 
‘And when I grieve, O, rather let it be 
That I,—whom nature taught to sit with her 
On her proud mountains, by her rolling sea,— 
Who, when the winds are up, with mighty stir 
Of woods and waters, feel the quickening spur 
To my strong spirit ;—who, as mine own child, 
Do love the flower, and in the ragged bur 
A beauty see,—that I this mother mild , 
Should leave, and go with Care, and passions fierce and wild ! 


‘ How suddenly that straight and glittering shaft 
Shot ’thwart the earth !—in crown of living fire 
Up comes the day !—as if they conscious quaffed 
The sunny flood, hill, forest, city, spire 
Laugh in the wakening light.—Go, vain Desire! 
The dusky lights have gone; go thou thy way! 
And pining Discontent, like them, expire! 
Re-called my chamber, Peace, when ends the day ; 
And let me with the dawn, like P1tcRiM, sing and pray.’ 


_ Bryant has written nothing to be compared to this poem, for 
imagery or expression; and yet we should be far from admitting 
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that this productiion belongs to the best school of English poetry, 
There is another American, Mr. Percival, who has obtained some 
reputation in the same department of literature, whose range is 
said to be bolder and higher than that of Bryant, but inferior to 
the latter in all the requisites of polished diction. Halleck, Willis, 
Wilcox, Longfellow, Peabody, Everett, Allston, Greenwood, Nor- 
ton, Ware, and Frisbie, are also, it seems, names not unknown to 
Fame at the other side of the Atlantic. We have looked over spe- 
cimens of the poetry of some of these writers, but we have found 
nothing in them above the grade of our Annuals, and that every 
body knows is of a very mediocre description. 

But do we say that an American is incapable, from the very 
nature of the soil on which he was born, of writing good poetry? 
By no means. We think, for the reasons which we have already 
stated, that, supposing an equality of genius, it is more difficult 
for an American to excel in that fine art, than for a European, 
because the former is limited to a new continent, while the latter 
may range at will over an old world, every step of which is 
‘“‘ storied.” So mnch the greater therefore should we deem the 
merit of the American who, notwithstanding the natural obstacles 
against him, has been able to climb 


‘“‘ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


His misfortune is, that his reputation will be always of a com- 


parative character, in reference to those of his own countrymen 
who have attempted to ascend the same steep; the moment his 
name is wafted to England it is deprived of much of its native 
lustre. He may be the first, or one of the first, of his race at home, 
as Bryant is said to be; but as soon as he comes here to contend 
with our Byrons, our Campbells, our Moores, to say nothing of our 
elder poets, he sinks into insignificance. 

The best that can be alleged in favour of Bryant’s poems 1s, as 
Mr. Irving has indeed said of them, that ‘ they are essentially 
American.’ Independently of their merit, therefore, as compared 
with the English school, we may feel a secondary kind of in- 
terest in their character, by learning in what it is that the peculiar 
attributes of American poetry consist. It is to these, we suppose, 
Mr. Irving alludes, when he informs us that Bryant’s writings ‘ tran- 
sport us into the depths of the solemn primeval forest—to the 
shores of the lonely lake—the banks of the wild nameless stream, 
or the brow of the rocky upland rising like a promontory from 
amidst a wide ocean of foliage; while they shed around us the 
glories of a climate fierce in its extremes, but splendid in all its 
vicissitudes.’ ‘ His close observation,’ adds the editor, ‘ of the 
phenomena of nature, and the graphic felicity of his details, pre- 
vent his descriptions from ever becoming general and common- 
place; while he has the gift of shedding over them a pensive grace 
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that blends them all into harmony, and of clothing them with 
moral associations that make them speak to the heart.’ We wish 
that we could adopt Mr. Irving’s critical view of these poems. 

The longest piece in this collection, is entitled ‘The Ages.’ It 
js written in the Spenserian stanza, and flows in lines sufficiently 
elaborated and polished, but cold and unexciting. The author 
skims over the pages of the past, and ends with speculations as to 
the future, in which, of course, America is to shine out as the 
paradise of mankind. We confess that we have been much better 
pleased with the following more simple verses, entitled ‘ The Lapse 
of Time.’ 


‘ Lament who will in fruitless tears, 
The speed with which our moments fly, 
I sigh not over vanished years, 
But watch the years that hasten by. 


‘ Look, how they come !—a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 
Beneath them like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 


‘What! grieve that time has brought so soon 
The sober age of manhood on ? 
As idly might I weep at noon 
To see the blush of morning gone. 


‘ Could I forego the hopes that glow 
In prospect, like Elysian isles, 
And let the charming future go, 
With all ber promises and smiles ? 


‘ The future !—cruel were the power 
Whose doom would tear thee from my heart 
Thou sweetener of the present hour ! 
We cannot—no—we will not part. 


‘ Oh, leave me still the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay, 
The grateful speed that brings the night, 
The swift and glad returns of day. 


‘ The months that touch, with added grace, 
This little prattler at my knee, 
In whose arch eye and speaking face 
New meaning every hour I see. 


‘ The years that o’er each sister land 
Shall lift the country of my birth 
And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth ; 
‘ Till younger commonwealths for aid 
Shall cling about her ample robe 
And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crowned oppressors of the globe ! 
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‘ True, Time will seam and blanch my brow; 
Well! I shall sit with aged men, 
And my good glass will tell me how 
A grisly beard becomes me then. 


‘ And should no foul dishonour lie 
Upon my head when I am grey, 
Love yet shall watch my fading eye 

And smooth the path of my decay. 


‘ Then haste thee, Time—’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast ; 
Thy pleasures stay not till they pall 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 
‘ Thou fliest and bear’st away our woes ; 
And as thy shadowy train depart, 
The memory of sorrow grows 
A lighter burden on the heart.’—pp. 23—25, 


The most poetical production in this volume is, beyond all com- 
parison, the address to ‘ The Evening Wind.’ The critical reader 
will, however, perceive that the topics selected for illustration of the 
subject seem to have been industriously sought for: they do not 
appear to have arisen upon the imagination in that vein of fervid 
conception, which always characterizes poetry of the higher order. 
The thoughts found with difficulty are made the most of in every 
instance ; and though the effect of the whole is pleasing and pic- 
turesque, yet we recognize in the sketch none of the freedom of 
superior genius. 


‘ Spirit that breathest through my lattice—thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day— 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow. 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue wave till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea ! 


‘ Nor I alone: a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight, 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade-. go forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 
‘ Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest ; 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast. 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And 'twixt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass. 
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‘ The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moisten’d curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shall joy to‘listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


‘Go; but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odours in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur,, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream.’—pp. 26, 27. 


In a similar spirit of contemplative musings, we may presume 
the ‘ Forest Hymn’ to have been written. We cite an extract from 
it, in order to exhibit Mr. Bryant’s style of blank verse. 


Father! thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till at last they stood, 
As now they stand, massive and tall and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. Here are seen 
No traces of man’s pomp or pride; no silks 
Rustle, or jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter ; no fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here—thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt ; the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship. Nature, here, 
In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird, 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that midst its herbs 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
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Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 

By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 

Almost annihilated- -not a prince 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 

E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love 

That are the soul of this wide universe.’—pp. 29, 30. 


It is impossible not to recognize in these lines a certain degree 
of poetic power, and, what is still better, a true and unaffected 
spirit of veneration for the Creator and his mighty works ; a spirit, 
we may add, which is conspicuous in most of the collections of 
American poetry that have fallen under our eye. In ‘ The Damsel 


of Peru,’ we find a happy example of Mr. Bryant’s sprightlier 
mood. 


‘ Where olive leaves were twinkling in every wind that blew, 
There sat beneath the pleasant shade, a damsel of Peru. 
Betwixt the slender boughs as they opened to the air, 

Came glimpses of her ivory neck, and of her glossy hair ; 
And sweetly rang her silver voice within that shady nook, 
As from the shrubby glen is heard the sound of hidden brook. 


‘Tis a song of love and valour in the noble Spanish tongue, 
That once upon the sunny plains of old Castile was sung ; 
When, from their mountain holds, on the Moorish rout below, 
Had rush’d the Christians, like a flood, and swept away the foe. 
Awhile that melody is still, and then breaks forth anew ; 

A wilder rhyme, a livelier note, of freedom and Peru. 


‘ A white hand parts the branches, a lovely face looks forth, 
And bright dark eyes gaze stedfastly and sadly towards the north. 
Thou look’st in vain, sweet maiden, the sharpest sight would fail 
To spy a sign of human life abroad in all the vale; 
For the noon is coming on, and the sun-beams fiercely beat, 
And the silent hills and forest-tops seem reeling in the heat. 


‘ That white hand is withdrawn, that fair sad face is gone, 
But the music of that silver voice is flowing sweetly on ; 
Not as of late, in cheerful tones, but mournfully and low : 
A ballad of a tender maid heart-broken long ago— 

Of him who died in battle, the youthful — the brave, 
And her who died of sorrow upon his early grave. 


‘ But see, along that mountain’s slope, a fiery horseman ride ; 
Mark his torn plume, his tarnish’d belt, the sabre at his side. 
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His spurs are buried rowel deep, he rides with loosened rein ; 
There’s blood upon his charger’s flank, and foam upon his main, 
He speeds towards the olive-grove, along that shaded hill ; 

God shield the helpless maiden there, if he should mean her ill! 


‘And suddenly that song has ceased, and suddenly I hear 
A shriek sent up amid the shade, a shriek— but not of fear. 
For tender accents follow, and tender pauses speak, 
The overflow of gladness, when words are all too weak : 
‘| lay my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free, 
“And I am come to dwell beside the olive-grove with thee.” ’ 
pp. 39, 40. 


There is an affectionate simplicity in the song of ‘ Pitcairn’s 
Island,’ which induces us to transfer it to our pages. 


‘Come take our boy and we will go 

Before our cabin door; 

The winds shall bring us as they blow, 
The murmurs of the shore; 

And we will kiss his young blue eyes, 

And I'll sing him, as he lies, 
Songs that were made of yore ; 

I'll sing in his delighted ear, 

The island lays that thou lov’st to hear. 


‘ And thou, while stammering I repeat, 

Thy country’s tongue shall teach, 

‘Tis not so soft, but far more sweet 
Than my own native speech ; 

For thou no other tongue didst know, 

When, scarcely twenty moons ago, 
Upon Tahite’s beach, 

Thou cam’st to woo me to be thine, 

With many a speaking look and sign. 


‘1 knew thy meaning—thou didst praise 

My eyes, my locks of jet ; 

Ah! well for me they won thy gaze, 
But thine were fairer yet ; 

I'm glad to see my infant wear, 

Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair ; 
And when thy sight is met 

By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

I feel a joy I cannot speak. 


‘Cone, talk of Europe’s maids with me, 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tell, 
Outshine the beauty of the sea 
White foam, and crimson shell. 
I’ll shape like theirs my simple dress, 
And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight to please thee well ; 
And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet, like an English maid. 
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‘ Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls— 
We lose the pleasant hours ; 
Tis lovelier than these cottage walls ; 
That seat among the flowers. 
And | will learn of thee a prayer 
To Him who gave a home so fair, 
A lot so blest as ours. 
The God who made for thee and me 
This sweet lone isle amid the sea.’—pp. 41, 42. 


The author has mingled with his original poems several versions 
from the Spanish, which we pass over, as it is our object rather to 
trace out the genius of American poetry, and the description of 
topics and imagery, with which it is most commonly conversant. 
Besides, however carefully and correctly the productions of the 
Spanish writers may be translated, there are perhaps no verses in any 
language that lose so much by being changed into a foreign dress, 
and addressed to foreign readers, as those which have come to us 
from the Peninsula. One must hear their songs, particularly, accom- 
panied by the guitar, and in their native land, in order to enter 
into the spirit by which they have been inspired. We greatly 
prefer to such versions the following original lines descriptive of a 
scene on the banks of the Hudson. 


‘Cool shades and dews are round my way 
And silence of the early day ; 
"Mid the dark rocks that watch his bed, 


Glitters the mighty Hudson spread 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 

From shrubs that fringe his mountain wall ; 
And o’er the clear still water swells 

The music of the sabbath bells. 


‘ All, save this little nook of land 
Circled with trees, on which I stand— 
All, save that line of hills which lie 
Suspended in the mimic sky, 
Seems a blue void above, below, 
Through which the white clouds come and go, 
And from the green world’s farthest steep, 
I gaze into the airy deep. 


‘ Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth, that soonest pass away. 
The rose that lives its little hour, 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower, 
Even love, long tried and cherished long, 
Becomes more tender and more strong, 
At thought of that insatiate grave, 
From which its yearnings cannot save. 


‘River! in this still hour thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last; 
Nor long may thy still waters lie, 

An image of the glorious sky. 
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Thy fate and mine are not repose ; 

And ere another evening close, 

Thou to thy tides shalt turn again, 

And I to seek the crowds of men.’—pp. 138, 139. 


The reader will perhaps be startled at the title of ‘ The Conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Venus,’ which he will meet here, prefixed to a 
poem of some length, inasmuch as it seems to import something of 
an astronomical discussion. He will however find it nothing more 
than an astrological prediction of happiness to those that marry 
beneath that sign, and of liberty to Greece! We regret, for the 
sake of the latter, that the poet was not in this instance endowed 
with prophetic power; we fear that the freedom of that distracted 
country 1s still as problematical as ever. 

Another very unpromising subject is, ‘ A Meditation on Rhode 
Island Coal,’ which is but a bad imitation of the Beppo style. 
Humour of any kind seems, as yet at least, to sit rather aukwardl 
upon the shoulders of our American brethren. Mr. Bryant, at all 
events, is much happier when employed on themes such as that of 
the ‘Indian at the Burying Place of his Fathers.’ 


‘It is the spot I came to seek,— 
My fathers’ ancient burial-place, 
Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 
It is the spot—I know it well— 
Of which our old traditions tell. 


‘ For here the upland bank sends out 
A ridge towards the river side, 
I know the shaggy hills about, 
The meadows smooth and wide; 
The plains that toward the southern sky 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 


‘A white man gazing on the scene 
Would say a lovely spot was here, 
And praise the lawns so fresh and green 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not—I would the plain 
Lay in its tall old groves again. 


‘ The sheep are on the slopes around, 
The cattle in the meadows feed, 
And labourers turn the crumbling ground, 
Or drop the yellow seed ; 
And prancing steeds, in trappings gay, 
Whirl the bright chariot over the way. 
‘ Methinks it were a nobler sight 
To see these vales in woods arrayed, 
Their summits in the golden light, 
Their trunks in grateful shade ; 
And herds of deer, that bounding go 
O’er rills and prostrate trees below. 
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‘And then to mark the lord of all, 
The forest hero, trained to wars, 
Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 
And seamed with glorious scars, 
Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 


‘ This bank, in which the dead were laid, 
Was sacred when its soil was ours ; 
Hither the artless Indian maid 
Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 
And the grey chief and gifted seer 
Worshipped the God of thunder here. 


‘ But now the wheat is green and high, 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast, 
And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest ; 
And there, in the loose sand, is thrown, 
Of his large arm, the mouldering bone. 


‘ Ah! little thought the strong and brave 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth, 
Or the young wife, that weeping gave 
Her first-born to the earth— 
That the pale race, who waste us now, 
Among their bones should guide the plough. 


‘ They waste us—ay, like April snow 
In the warm noon we shrink away ; 
And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day— 
Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea. 


‘ But I behold a fearful sign, 
To which the white men’s eyes are blind; 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine, 
And leave no trace behind— 
Save ruins o’er the region spread 
And the white stones above the dead. 


‘ Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 
The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood : 
And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 


‘ Those grateful sounds are heard no more: 
The springs are silent in the sun, 
The rivers, by the blackened shore, 
With lessening current run; 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet.’—pp. 173—176. 


We have not been churlish as to the number of the extracts 
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which we have given from Bryant’s poems, because we ure desirous 
that every reader should have the opportunity of judging for him- 
self, whether the opinion which we have given of this writer’s 

roductions, as well as of those of his countrymen in general, be 
well founded or not. Heis considered by American critics to be the 
first among their native bards, in point of general excellence. We 
do not agree in that decision ; but, assuming it to be correct, we 
may confidently assert, that poetry of an infinitely better descrip- 
tion will be found in any one of our annuals, although it is well 
known that these collections do not stand very high amongst us, 
so faras their literature isconcerned. Mr Irving is anxious to have 
it believed, that his country has already made worthy additions to 
the best school of English poetry, in the pieces which he has here 
edited. We should be sorry to disturb his faith in that respect, if 
it afford him, as we — it does, personal satisfaction and 
pride. We have never shewn ourselves unfriendly to his country, 
whether in literature or politics. On the contrary, we have often 
taken occasion to praise its institutions, and applaud its genius; 
but we are not its flatterers. Something has been done in the 
republic towards the establishment of a native poetical school, but 
much still remains to be accomplished. No poetical star has yet 
appeared in that hemisphere above the third or fourth degree of 
magnitude. Whenever a grander light obtains an ascendancy 
there, we shall be among the first at this side of the Atlantic, to hail 
its lustre, and to exult in its progress. 





Arr. V.— Tour in Germany, Holland, and England, in the Years 1826, 
1827, and 1828 ; with remarks on the Manners and Customs of the 
Inhabitants, and Anecdotes of distinguished public Characters. In 
a Series of Letters. By a German Prince. In Four Volumes. Vols. 
Ill. and 1V. 8vo. London: Wilson. 1832. 


Our readers can hardly have yet forgotten the two first volumes 
of this work, which we reviewed towards the close of the last 
year. The spirit of gaiety mingled with philosophy; of mirth often 
touching the borders of satan ; the pleasant egotism, mixed 
with benevolence, by which those volumes were distinguished, and 
rendered popular, still appear in the pages by which they have 
been followed. There is this difference, indeed, between the two 
parts of the work, if we may so divide it, that the former volumes 
engrossed the most original, as well as the most entertaining por- 
tion of the ground selected by the author for his observation ; he 
had then chiefly for his theme the state of society in Ireland, and 
it would have been impossible even for a much duller man to have 
travelled through that country, without carrying away with him 
an abundance of anecdote pregnant with the matchless wit and 
drollery of its gifted inhabitants. In the present volumes, Eng- 
land is the main subject of his remarks—a field long since pre- 
VoL. 1, (1832) No. 111. M M 
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occupied by many other foreign tourists, and presenting but a few 
salient points for observation—and for observation too, rather of a 
satirical, than of a humourous and agreeable description. If, there- 
fore, the prince be less happy, less amusing, more common-place 
and prosing in the present volumes, his subject must partly be 
admitted to plead his excuse. 

At the same time, it is pretty obvious, that, under his fine title 
and princely disguise, the arts of the mere author have been resorted 
to, in order to swell out this work to the extent which it now 
embraces. We have a great deal too much of that common species 
of descriptive matter which may be found in our road books, and 
topographical histories. The author enters into minute, and often, 
we regret to say, very tiresome, details of the country seats which 
he visited, either as a guest or a tourist; and of old castles and 
ruins of monasteries which he inspected in the course of his jour. 
ney, for allof which he, or his English translator at least, might 
have very well referred to our previous knowledge, or the thousand 
and one books in which the said seats, castles, and ruins are most 
amply commemorated. It is true, that if the prince had adopted 
this course, his two volumes might have been easily comprised in 
one ; but it is also true, that he would have thus afforded infinitely 
more satisfaction to his English readers, who will be heartily 
fatigued before they can get through all the parks, and pictures, and 
shew-houses, which appear to have excited so much of his atten- 
tion. 

There were in the first two volumes, and there are in the third 
and fourth, several errors as to names, and places, and distances, 
which are too obvious to mislead. For instance, the author states, 
that the lake at Blenheim covers eight hundred acres, whereas it is 
not above a third of that extent. He says also, that the ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey at York, are about three quarters of a mile from the 
Minster, althongh they are not actually at the distance of more than 
the half of one quarter: these, and several other mistakes which 
might be easily pointed out, the reader can just as easily correct 
for himself. Such errors it is almost impossible for a foreigner 
to avoid. What we and our countrymen in general ate most 
anxious to discover in his work, is his opinion of our national cha- 
racter and manners ; and although even here too, by reasoning from 
imperfect or partial data, he may be led occasionally into error, yet 
upon the whole his commentaries cannot be without their use, in 
informing us of those defects in the frame of our society which are 
most obnoxious to censure, or of those traits in our institutions 
which are most deserving of applause. 

In addition to these practical uses of his work, the prince has 
contrived to mingle with his narrative, an episodical story of a kind 
of platonic attachment (for we can detect. in it nothing else) which 
he appears to have felt for a lady, to whom he gives the name of 
Julia. His digressions to this topic are written very much in the 
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style of Werter : with his passion, if such it may be called, he has 
mingled reflections upon a great variety of other subjects; and 
sometimes, it must be admitted, he is no bad imitator of Goethe. 

Without following the author to Dresden, we shall take the 
liberty to join him in London, before he set out upon his Irish 
tour ; for he has so contrived it, that the last portion of his travels, 
in point of date, he has given in his first two volumes, and the first 
portion of them in the last two—an arrangement which, however 
immethodical, makes no difference whatever tothe reader. Having 
taken up his residence at that abode of elegant comfort, the Cla- 
rendon Hotel, in the beginning of the moath of October (1826), it 
may be imagined that he had abundance of time, without being 
tied by fashionable engagements, to indulge himself in sauntering 
through the deserted streets of the west end. ‘To the city also he 
paid visits not a few; and accordingly, he treats us with somewhat 
dull disquisitions on the beauties of the Bank and the Exchange. A 
German could not, of course, quit that inviting neighbourhood, 
without shaking hands with the prince of money lenders, Rothschild. 
Accordingly, we have here an account of that very remarkable 
personage. 


‘How could I leave the city without visiting the true ‘ Lion,” (the 
English expression for any thing extraordinary)—the sovereign—in a 
word, Rothschild ? 

‘1 found him, too, in a poor obscure-looking place (his residence is in 
another part of the town), and making my way with some difficulty 
through the little court-yard, blocked up by a waggon laden with bars of 
silver, I was introduced into the presence of this Grand Ally of the Holy 
Alliance. I found the Russian consul in the act of paying his court. 
He is an acute, clever man, perfect in the part he has to play, and 
uniting the due respect with a becoming air of dignity. This was the 
more difficult, because the very original aristocrat of the city did not 
stand much on ceremony. On my presenting my letter of credit, he said, 
ironically, that we were lucky people who could afford to travel about so, 
and take our pleasure; while he, poor man, had such a heavy burden to 
bear. He then broke out into bitter complaints, that every poor devil who 
came to England had something or other to ask of him. “ Yesterday,” 
said he, “‘ here was a Russian begging of me,” (an episode which threw a 
bitter-sweet expression over the consul’s face); ‘‘ and,” added he, ‘ the 
Germans here don’t give me a moment's peace.” Now it was my turn to 
put a good face upon the matter. After this, the conversation tovk a 
political turn, and we both of course agreed that Europe could not subsist 
without him; he modestly declined our compliment, and said, smiling, 
“Oh no, you are only jesting; I am but a servant, whom people are 
pleased with, because he manages their affairs well, and to whom they let 
some crumbs fall as an acknowledgment.” 

‘ All this was said in a language quite peculiar to himself, half English, 
half German; the English part with a broad German accent, but with 
the imposing confidence of a man who feels such trifles to be beneath his 
attention. This truly original language struck me as very characteristic 
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of a man who is unquestionably a person of genius, and of a certain sort 
of greatness of character ! ’—vol. ili. pp. 62—64. 

We have then sketches of Hampton Court, and a sprightly 
account of Newmarket races, where, being a foreign nobleman, 
though, as he admits, full fifty per cent. below the native aristocrats, 
he was amazingly fété. He remarks, with great truth, that it js 
an almost universal weakness of the unnoble in England, to parade 
an acquaintance with the noble. But the foible is not peculiar to 
this country. Almost in the very same breath he tells us, that the 
German great people, who are by no means deficient in pride of 
ancestry, or in haughtiness towards those who rank beneath them 
in society, ‘ treat every little English miss or squire, however defi- 
cient in intellectual pretensions, almost as an equal, without in the 
least inquiring whether this person occupies a station at home, 
which warrants such a reception.” But a less generous cause than 
that which operates amongst us, is assigned for this politeness and 
condescension upon the part of the Germans. ‘ Nothing,’ he adds, 
‘Jets us down more in the eyes of the English themselves, than this 
obsequious worship of foreigners ; the meanness of which consists 
in this, that its true foundation generally lies in the profound 
respect which high and low have for English money.’ With us, the 
desire to show off a titled acquaintance, arises out of a harmless 
vanity, which is sometimes amusing enough, but never unworthy 
or unbecomingly submissive. 

The author gives a very pleasant account, though in some 
particulars incorrect, of life at a country seat. He describes 
with much graphic power the style of dinner, and the mode in 
which the whole of that important affair is conducted. He 
then begins his descriptions of parks and villas, all of which we 
shall pass over without the slightest ceremony, as they are to us the 
most insufferable of all inflictions. We find matter much more 


attractive in his remarks upon our clubs, now increased to such a 
formidable extent. 


‘In the absence of society, the various clubs, (to which, contrary to 
former custom, a stranger can now gain admittance) are a very agreeable 
resource. Our ambassador introduced me into two of them; the United 
Service Club, into which no foreigners are admitted except ambassadors 
and military men; the latter of the rank of staff-officers: and the 
Travellers’ Club, into which every foreigner of education, who has good 
introductions, is admitted; though every three months he is made to 
undergo the somewhat humiliating ceremony, by requesting a fresh 
permission, to which he is held with almost uncivil severity. 

‘In Germany people have as little notion of the elegance and comfort 
of clubs, as of the rigorous execution of their laws, which prevail here. 

‘ All that luxury and convenience, without magnificence, demand, is here 
to be found in as great perfection as in the best private hoases. The stairs and 
rooms are covered with fresh and handsome carpets, and rugs(sheep-skins, 
with the wool nicely prepared and dyed of bright colours), are laid before 
the doors to prevent drafts: marble chimney-pieces, handsome looking- 
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glasses (always of one piece,—a necessary part of solid English luxury), 
a profusion of furniture, &c. render every apartment extremely comfort- 
able. Even scales, by which to ascertain one’s weight daily—a strange 
taste of the English—are not wanting. The numerous servants are never 
seen but in shoes, and in the neatest livery or plain clothes; and a porter 
is always at his post to take charge of great coats and umbrellas. This 
jatter article in England deserves attention, since umbrellas, which are un- 
fortunately so indispensable, are stolea in the most shameless manner, be 
it where it may, if you do not take particular care of them. This fact is 
so notorious, that I must translate for your amusement a passage from a 
newspaper, relating to some society for the encouragement of virtue, which 
was to award a prize for the most honourable action. ‘* The chaice,” 
continues the author, ‘* was become extremely difficult; and it was nearly 
determined to give the prize to an individual who had paid his tailor's bill 
punctually for several years; when another was pointed out, who had 
twice sent home an umbrella left at his house. At thi unheard-of act,” 
adds the journalist, “ the company first fell into mute wonder that so 
much virtue was still found in Israel; but at length loud and enthu- 
siastic applause, left the choice no longer doubtful.” 

‘In the elegant and well-furnished library, there is alsoa person always 
at hand to fetch you the books you want. You find all the journals in a 
well-arranged reading-room; and in a small room for maps and charts, a 
choice of the newest and best in their kind. This is so arranged, that all 
the maps, rolled up, hang one over another on the wall, thus occupying 
but a small space; and each is easily drawn down for use by a small 
loop in the centre. A pull at a loop in the side, rolls up the map again, 
by avery simple piece of mechanism. The name of each country is 
inscribed in such large letters on the mahogany staff on which the map is 
rolled, that it may be read with ease across the room. By this contrivance, 
agreat number of maps may be hung in a very small closet, and when 
wanted, may be found and inspected in a moment, without the slightest 
trouble or derangement of the others. 

‘The table,—I mean the eating,—with most men the first thing, and 
with me not the last, is generally prepared by a French cook, as well and 
as cheaply as it is possible to have it in London. As the club provides the 
wines, and sells them again to each member ; they are very drinkable and 
reasonable. But ‘‘ gourmands” must ever miss the finest wines, even at the 
best tables in London. This arises from the strange habit of the English, 
(and these people, too, stick faster to their habits than an oyster to its shell,) 
of getting their wines from London wine-merchants, instead of importing 
them from the places where they grow, as we do. Now these wine-mer- 
chants adulterate the wine to such a degree, that one who was lately pro- 
secuted for having some thousand bottles of port and claret in his cellars, 
which had not paid duty, proved that all this wine was manufactured by 
himself in London, and thus escaped the penalty. You may imagine, 
therefore, what sort of beve.age you often get under the high-sounding 
names of Champagne, Lafitte, &c. The dealers scarcely ever buy the 
very best which is to be had in the native lands of the several wines, for 
the obvious reason that they could make little or no profit of it; at best, 
they only use it to enable them to get off other wine of inferior quality.” 
—vol. iil, pp. 101—105, 
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If the clubs be objectionable on account of their obvious 
tendency to render men independent of the society of the female 
sex, they have at all events this advantage, that they serve to elicit 
the personal character of individuals im more determined colours 
than it can be be met with in any other haunt, except the interior of 
their own home, where of course they are not liable to observation, 


‘ The peculiarity of English manners may be much better observed here, 
at the first, “‘ abord,” than in the great world, which is every where more or 
less alike ;' whereas the same individuals, of whom it is in part composed, 
show themselves here with much less restraint, In the first place, the 
stranger must admire the refinement of convenience with which English- 
men sit: it must be confessed that a man who is ignorant of the ingenious 
English chairs, of every form, and adapted to every degree of fatigue, 
indisposition, or constitutional peculiarity, really loses a large share of 
earthly enjoymert. It is a positive pleasure even to see an Englishman 
sit, or rather lie, in one of these couch-like chairs by the fire-side. A 
contrivance like a reading desk attached to the arm, and furnished with a 
candlestick, is so placed before him, that with the slightest touch he can 
bring it nearer or further, push it to the right or to the left, at pleasure, 
A curious machine, several of which stand around the large fire-place, 
receives one or both of his feet; and the hat on his head completes this 
enchanting picture of superlative comfort. 

‘This latter circumstance is the most difficult of imitation to a man 
brought up in the old school. Though he can never refrain from a pro- 
vincial sort of shudder when he enters the brilliantly lighted saloon of the 
club-house, where dukes, ambassadors, and lords, elegantly dressed, are 
sitting at the card-tables, yet if he wishes to be “‘ fashionable” he must keep 
on his hat, advance to a party at whist, nod to one or two of his acquain- 
tances ; then carelessly taking up a newspaper sink down on a sofa, and, 
not till after some time, ‘‘ nonchalament” throw down his hat (which per- 
haps has all the while been a horrid annoyance to him); or, if he stays 
but a few minutes, not take it off at all. 

‘ The practice of half lying instead of sitting ; sometimes of lying at full 
length on the carpet at the feet of ladies; of crossing one leg over the 
other in such a manner as to hold the foot in the hand; of putting 
the hands in the arm-holes of the waistcoat, and so on,—are all 
things which have obtained in the best company and the most exclusive 
circles ; it is therefore very possible that the keeping on the hat may arrive 
at the same honour. In this case it will doubtless find its way into Paris 
society, which, after being formerly aped by all Europe, now disdains not 
to ape the English,—sometimes grotesquely enough,—and as usual in 
such cases often outdoes its original. 

‘On the other hand, the English take it very ill of foreigners if they 
reprove a waiter who makes them wait, or brings one thing instead of 
another, or if they give their commands in a loud or lordly tone of voice ; 
though the English themselves often do this in their own country, and 
much more in ours, and though the dining-room of the Club is in fact 
only a more elegant sort of ‘ restauration,” where every man must pay bis 
reckoning after he has dined. Itis regarded not only as improper, bnt as 
unpleasant and offensive, if any one reads during dinner. It is not the 
fashion in England; and, as I have this bad habit in a supreme degree, 
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| have sometimes remarked satirical signs of displeasure on the counte- 
nances of a few islanders of the old school, who shook their heads as 
they passed me. One must be on one’s guard, generally, to do things as 
little as possible unlike the English, and yet not to try to imitate them 
servilely in every thing, for no race of men can be more intolerant. Most 
of them see with reluctance the introduction of any foreigner into their 
more private societies, and all regard it as a distinguished favour and obli- 
gation conferred upon us. 

‘ But of all offences against English manners which a man can commit, 
the three following are the greatest :—to put his knife to his mouth instead 
of his fork ; to take up sugar or asparagus with his fingers; or, above all, 
to spit any where ina room. These are certainly laudable prohibitions, 
and well-bred people of all countries avoid such practices,—though even 
on these points manners alter greatly; for Marshal Richelieu detected an 
adventurer who passed himself off for a man of rank, by the single circum- 
stance of his taking up olives with his fork and not with his fingers. The 
ridiculous thing is the amazing importance which is here attached to them. 
The last-named crime is so pedantically proscribed in England, that you 
might seek through all London in vain to find such a piece of furniture as 
a spitting-box. A Dutchman who was very uncomfortable for the want 
of one, declared with great indignation, that an Englishman's only spitting- 
box was his stomach. These things are, I repeat, more than trivial, but 
the most important rules of behaviour in foreign countries almost always 
regard trivialities. Had I, for example, to give a few universal rules to 
a young traveller, I should seriously counsel him thus :—In Naples, treat 
the people brutally ; in Rome, be natural; in Austria, don’t talk politics ; 
in France, give yourself no airs; in Germany, a great many, and in Eng- 
land, don’t spit. With these rules, the young man would get on very 
well. What one must justly admire is the well-adapted arrangement of 
every thing belonging to the economy of life and of all public establishments 
in England, as well as the systematical rigour with which what has once 
been determined on is unalterably followed up. In Germany, all good 
institutions soon fall asleep, and new brooms alone sweep clean; here it 
is quite otherwise. On the other hand, every thing is not required of the 
same person, but exactly so much and no more as falls within his depart- 
ment. The treatment of servants is as excellent as their performance of 
their duties. Each has his prescribed field of activity; in which, however, 
the strictest and most punctual execution of orders is required of him, and 
in any case of neglect the master knows whom he has to call to account, 
At the same time, the servants enjoy a reasonable freedom, and have cer- 
tain portions of time allotted to them, which their master carefully respects. 
The whole treatment of the serving classes is much more decorous, and 
combined with more ‘‘ égards” than with us; but then they are so entirely 
excluded from all familiarity, and such profound respect is exacted from 
them, that they appear to be considered rather as machines than as beings 
of the same order. This, and their high wages, are no doubt the causes 
that the servants really possess more external dignity than any other class 
in England, relatively to their station.’—vol. iii. pp. 105—110. 


The author’s account of the Traveller’s Club is in some respects 
curious, if correct. Gambling is there carried on upon a novel 
principle, the society itself being a guarantee for the solvency of 
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each of its members. If a player win, he may obtain his money 
from the clerk of the establishment, to whom it is paid the follow- 
ing morning by the loser. Should the party abscond, the loss falls 
upon the club in general. Several other arrangements are incor- 
porated in the plan of this institution, all calculated to render the 
practice of gambling as seductive as possible. It does seem to us 
not a little inconsistent, that the lottery should be prohibited by 
law, while such wholesale establishments of a mixed gambling 
and banking character should be allowed in the heart of the metro- 
olis, and be frequented by some of the most distinguished and 
influential members of both branches of the legislature. The author 
looks upon the organization of this club as a decided proof of our 
commercial habits of business—habits, he says, which though, as 
to the quantity of work done, ‘they have produced more than man 
has elsewhere ever effected, yet have as certainly given birth to the 
dullness, the contracted views, the routine habits of thought, as well 
as of action, the inveterate prejudices, the unbounded desire for, 
and deference to, wealth, which characterise the mass of English- 
men. Though rather bitter, the observation is not altogether 
groundless. 
Nor can we deny, that there is but too much cause for the com- 
plaints which he makes, of the demeanour very generally adopted 
abroad by our travellers towards the natives of the countries through 
which they pass. The author in this respect may be said to express 
the feelings of mortified pride, and wounded self-love, which rankle 
in the heart of many a foreigner towards Englishmen. We should, 
he says, let them see that ‘Germans are masters of their own house,’ 
a matter about which, we are not all surprised to learn, they have 
occasionally entertained some doubts, seeing the haughty air, and 
presumptuous egotism with which they are treated by our travelling 
people. ‘Many a person,’ adds the prince, in a vein of positive ill 
humour, but not atall unnatural, or unprovoked,—‘ Many a person 
who would scarcely get admission into very inferior circles in Eng- 
land, where the whole of society, down to the very lowest classes, 
is so stiffly aristocratical, in the various states of Germany is 
received at court and /été by the first nobility ; every act of coarse- 
ness and ill-breeding, is set down as a trait of charming English 
originality, till, perhaps, by some accident, a really respectable 
Englishman comes to the place, and people learn with astonish- 
ment, that they have been doing all this honour to an ensign on 
half-pay, or a rich tailor or shoemaker. An individual of this rank 
is, however, generally, at least civil; but the impertinence of some 
of the higher classes surpasses all belief. I know that in one of 
the largest towns in Germany, a prince of the house of K——, 
distinguished for his frank, chivalrous courtesy, and his amiable 
character, invited an English viscount, who was but just arrived, 
and had not yet been presented to him, to a hunting party ; to 
to which his Lordshi p replied, that he could not accept the invitation, 
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as the prince was perfectly unkown to him! This is a kind of wan- 
ton insult, which a whole nation would take to itself; and we do 
not at all wonder to find our author dwelling upon it with feelings 
of indignation. He, however, passes from it with his usual vivacity, 
to bis “lady love,” with whom he solaces his thoughts in an epis- 
tolary conversation upon the value of affection, full, as usual, of 
egotism and romance. He next rambles amongst our newspapers, 
the personality and frivolity of which, in all that relates to what is 
called ‘‘ fashionable life,” very naturally excite his astonishment. 
It is no bad hit for a prince, to style Braham “the wandering 
Jew.” Truly the man does look perennial. We know not how 
often we have forgotten him, and again found him in propria per- 
sona, singing away as volubly and as bravely as ever. While 
remarking on our theatres, the author does not suppress the feeling 
of indignation with which he beheld the lobbies crowded with those 
unhappy women, whose effrontery has nothing to rival it in any 
other part of the civilized world. He did not probably know that 
the presence of these wretched beings is, or at least was, encou- 
raged, and in every way facilitated by the agents of more than one 
of our national establishments, under the impression that they draw 
the young men to the theatre. And so undoubtedly they do—but 
what a disgrace to the country, that our theatres should be thus 
converted into brothels! ‘It is most strange,’ says the author, 
‘that in no country on earth, is this afflicting and humiliating 
spectacle so openly exhibited, as in the religious and decorous 
England. The woth anes to such an extent, that in the theatres 
it is often difficult to keep off these repulsive beings, especially when 
they are drunk, which is not seldom the case. They beg in the 
most shameless manner, and a pretty elegantly dressed girl does 
not disdain to take a shilling or a sixpence, which she instantly 
spends in a glass of rum, like the meanest beggar.’ Will the just 
censure of this stranger have the power to awaken a sense of shame, 
in the breasts of those who have the power to remove this enormous 
abuse? We fear not. They will, however, be compelled to feel it, 
as they have already deeply felt it, in another way; for they cannot 
but know at this time, that it is the introduction of these women 
into the upper boxes and lobbies of the theatres, that has driven 
away from them the numerous respectable families, who would 
otherwise have been in the habit of affording to the drama that 
patronage, of which at present it stands so much in need. 

This author has permitted nothing to escape him ; he has even 
stopped among the little boys in the street-—we have sometimes 
seen very grave persons too in the same motley group—to see the 
amusing freaks of Punch and Judy, whose droll history he relates 
at full length, and con amore. The ceremony of the opening of 
Parliament does not very well harmonize with this subject; it 
follows, however, without any apology, and from the House of 
Lords, we are in a trice transported to the opera of Figaro as 
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represented—we beg the author’s pardon—murdered, drawn and 
quartered, at Drury Lane. He must have been shocked beyond 
measure by Bishop’s “‘ arrangement” of this production, but espe- 
cially by finding it adulterated with English airs; for, in his opinion, 
our national music, ‘the coarse heavy melodies of which can never 
be mistaken for an instant, has something singularly offensive ; an 
expression of brutal feeling both in pain and pleasure, which 
smacks of roast beef, plum pudding, and porter!’ Such a senseless 
and unjust piece of criticism as this, upon English music in general, 
merely founded on perhaps a comparison of a single air, with one 
of the most masterly compositions of Mozart, is calculated only to 
raise alaugh. It can offend nobody. Our audiences too are, to 
his taste, insufferable, on account of the rudeness which the 
galleries sometimes exhibit. The German makes no allowances for 
the tinge of republicanism which is especially found in the manners 
of our lower orders. He thus describes his own daily habits. 

‘T rise late ; read, like a half-nationalized foreigner, three or four news- 
papers at breakfast, look in my “ visiting book” what visits I have to pay, 
and either drive to pay them in my cabriolet, or ride. In the course of 
these excursions I sometimes catch the enjoyment of the picturesque ; the 
struggle of the blood-red sun with the winter fogs often produces wild and 
singular effects of light. After my visits are paid, I ride for several hours 
about the beautiful environs of London, return when it grows dark, work a 
little, dress for dinner, which is at seven or eight, and spend the evening 
either in the theatre or at some small party, The ludicrous ‘‘ routs”—at 


which one hardly finds standing room on the staircase, where one pushes 
and is pushed, and is kept for hours in a hot-house temperature,—have not 


yet commenced. In England, however, except in a few diplomatic houses, 


you can go no where in an evening except on special invitation. In these 
small parties there is not much ‘“géne,” but general conversation has no 
place; each gentleman usually singles out a lady who peculiarly interests 
him, and does not quit her for the whole evening. Many fair ones are 
thus frequently left sitting alone without an opportunity of speaking a 
word: they however do not betray any dissatisfaction even by a look or 
gesture, for they are of a very passive nature. Every body, of course, 
speaks French, as with us, “ tant bien que mal,” but this continued 
** gene” annoys the ladies so much after a time, that a man has no little 
advantage who can speak English tolerably. 

‘ You see this life is pretty much a “ far niente,” though not a very 
sweet one to my taste, for I love society only in intimate circles, and attach 
myself with difficulty,—indeed now scarcely at all,—to new acquaintances. 
The ennui, which seizes me in such an indifferent state of mind, is too 
clearly written on my undiplomatic face not to extend to others as conta- 
giously as yawning. Here aud there I find an exception:—to day, for 
instance, I made the acquaintance of Mr. Morier, the clever and very 
agreeable author of Hadji Baba; and of Mr. Hope, the reputed author of 
Anastasius, a work of far higher genius, This book is worthy of Byron; 
many maintain that Mr. Hope, who is rather remarkable for his reserve 
than for any thing poetical in his appearance, cannot possibly have written 
it, This doubt derives considerable force from a work which Mr. Hope 
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formerly published on furniture, the style and contents of which certainly 
contrast strangely with the glowing impassioned Anastasius, overflowing 
with thought and feeling. An acquaintance of mine said to me, *“ One 
thing or the other: either Anastasius is not by him, or the work on furni- 
ture.” But matter so different brings with it as different a style; and as 
I observed Mr. Hope, perhaps with involuntary prepossession, he appeared 
tome no ordinary man. He is very rich, and his house full of treasures 
of art, and of luxuries, which I shall describe hereafter. His furniture 
theory, which is fashioned on the antique, I cannot praise in practice :— 
the chairs are ungovernable ; other trophy-like structures look ridiculous, 
and the sophas have such sharp salient points in all directions, that an 
incautious sitter might hurt himself seriously.’-—vol. tii. pp. 158—161. 


Our prince chose an odd time of the year for his visit to the 
country, setting out on Christmas day. Stanmore Priory, Cashio- 
bury, Woburn, Warwick Castle, and, in short, all our great rural 
lions were inspected and applauded by him in turn. He was 
particularly delighted with our country inns, which are indeed 
among the most agreeable things to be met in England. He found 
them always perfectly cleanly, neat, convenient, and well attended. 
He must have thought his breakfast table quite a luxury. The tea 
urn, the silver cannisters, the wedgewood plates, the silver forks, 
the porcelain cups, the boiled eggs, the broiled chops, the cold ham, 
the warm muffins, the buttered toast, and the various elegant et 
cetera must have informed him, that whatever our music may be, 


our style of living is not quite that of the savage. Nay, we even 
suspect, that he found our roast beef and porter not quite so 
contemptible, as upon a former occasion he would have us believe. 
After his return from his provincial tour, he transported himself to 
Brighton, where he amused himself for some months, until “ the 
season’? commenced in London. Here we find him once more 
going through the same gay round of entertainment. 


‘As the Lord Mayor has invited me to his great dinner, I rode into the 
city this morning to call on him ; this is rather a perilous enterprise with a 
fidgetty horse. Once I got so entangled in the crowd, that I was abso- 
lutely forced to turn my horse on the “trottoir.” This the people re- 
garded as an invasion of their rights ; and not observing that necessity 
drove me thither, began to abuse me, and some to strike my horse. A 
huge gigantic carter held up his fist and challenged me to box with him ; 
as however I felt no inclination to make this practical application of the 
lessons I have taken in the “ noble art of self-defence,” I pressed forward 
toa small gap which happily offered itself, and made my escape. 

‘I dined with Count Miinster, a noble representative of Germany, who 
has endeavoured as far as possible to preserve German simplicity in his 
household. Every body knows his distinguished qualities as a statesman ; 
he is not less remarkable for his agreeable manners and talents in social 
and domestic life. 

‘ Since his residence in England, he has designed and painted the deco- 
rations for his castle in the Harz, with great taste and skill ; and his wife's 
paintings on glass are very beautiful. In a few years all the windows of 
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the castle chapel will be adorned with her own works. The German 
housewife, however, is no mere modern bel esprit or artist, but like one 
of the knightly dames who are the subjects of her pencil, she takes care 
to have excellent beer brewed in her own house; she gave me some 
which I drank with all the gratitude of a guest in the hall of Valhalla. _ 

‘In the evening a great féte at Lord Hertford’s, with concert, bal! 
French play, &c., assembled the fashionable and half-fashionable world in 
a magnificent and tastefully furnished house. The singularity in it is, that 
all the rooms are decorated in the same manner,—flesh coloured stucco 
and gold, with black bronze, very large looking-glasses, and curtains of 
crimson and white silk. ‘This uniformity produces a very “ grandiose ” 
effect. One room alone (of extraordinary size for London) is white and 
gold, carpeted with scarlet cloth, and with furniture and curtains of the 
same colour. 

‘The company, “c’est & dire la foule,” was not more vivacious than 
usual, and the whole affair “ magnifiquement ennuyeux.”’ 

‘Another house worth seeing is that of the great banker , espe- 
cially on account of the fine collection of pictures. There is also that 
fine triumph of modern sculpture, Thorwaldsen’s Jason, and some valu- 
able antiques. On a sort of terrace ona part of the house are hanging- 
gardens ; and though the shrubs have only three feet of earth, they grow 
very luxuriantly. 

‘The lady of the gardens is however no Semiramis ; “ il s’en faut,” 
whatever she may think. - ° * ¢ 
* a . * * * 

I could not help comparing ber with her far more wealthy rival, Madame 

R , and remarking how far the Jewish golden queen surpassed the 

Christian one, in cordial amiability and external dignity and good-breeding 
* April 8th. 

‘What contributes much to the “ dullness ” of English society, is the 
haughty aversion which Englishmen (note well that I mean in their own 
country, for “ abroad ” they are ready enough to make advances,) show to 
addressing an unknown person; if he should venture to address them, 
they receive it with the air of an insult. They sometimes laugh at them- 
selves for this singular incivility, but no one makes the least attempt to 
act differently when an opportunity offers. 

* There is a story that a lady saw a man fall into the water, and earnestly 
entreated the dandy who accompanied her, and who was a notoriously good 
swimmer, to save his life. Her friend raised his “ lorgnette” with the 
phlegm indispensable to a man of fashion, looked earnestly at the drown- 
ing man, whose head rose for the last time, and calmly replied, “it’s im- 
possible, madam, I never was introduced tu that gentleman.” 

‘I made the acquaintance of a man of very different manners this even- 
ing ; the Persian chargé d’ affaires, an Asiatic of very pleasant address, 
and whose splendid costume and black beard were only deformed, in my 
eyes, by the Persian peak cap of black sheepskin. He speaks very good 
English, and made very acute observations on European society. Among 
other things he said, that though in many respects we were much further 
advanced than they, yet that all their views of existence were of a firmer 
and more composed character ; that every man reconciled himself to his 
lot, whereas he remarked here an incessant fermentation, an everlasting 
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discontent, both of masses and of individuals ; nay, he confessed that he 
felt himself infected by i., and should have great trouble, on his return 
to Persia, to fall back into that old happy track, in which a man who is 
unfortunate consoles himself, exclaiming, “ whose dog am I, then, to want 
to be happy.” 

‘This indeed furnishes ample matter for reflection to the pursuers of the 
ideal, to which secret association I, alas! belong. 

‘A ball at Mrs. Hope’s was very splendid, “ mais c'est toujours la méme 
chose.” Ina party to which I went before this, I was presented to the 
Duke of Gloucester. I only mention the fact for the sake of remarking, 
that the English princes of the blood observe a much more courteous sort 
of etiquette, than most of those on the continent ; the duke, who was 
playing whist, rose from the table, and did not sit down again till our 
short conversation was ended, 

‘ But let me go back for a moment to the beginning of the day. 

‘ The gardens of the neighbourhood are now in full bloom, the weather 
is fine, and my ride this morning brought me about thirty miles from 
town. In variety and richness the suburbs of London surpass those of 
any other capital, which here and there display natural beauties, but 
never that exquisite mixture of nature and the highest cultivation: never 
at least in any considerable masses. 

‘1 should have gladly riddea further and further, and returned at 
length with great regret. ‘The meadows around me were so luxuriant, 
that it was only at a distance they looked green; when you were near 
them, they were embroidered with blue, yellow, red, and lilac, like a 
carpet of Tournay. The cows were wading up to their bellies in the gay 
flowers, or resting under the shadow of huge domes of foliage, impene- 
trable to every ray of sun. It was magnificent, and adorned with a 
richness which art can never reach. In an hour’s riding I reached a bill, 
where the ruins of a church stood in the midst of a garden. The sun 
darted its rays from behind a cloud athwart the whole sky, like a huge 
torch, the centre of which rested directly on the metropolis of the world ; 
the immeasurable Babel which lay outstretched with its thousand towers 
and its hundred thousand sins, its fog and smoke, its treasures and its 
misery, further than the eye could reach. It was in vain! I must plunge 
into it again, from the spring and its bursting blossoms, from the green 
meadows ; again into the macadamized slough: into the everlasting dead 
monotony ; into dinners and routs.’—vol. iii. pp. 378 —384. 


Speaking of the position of the English aristocracy, the author 
expresses his opinion, that, unless great concessions be made to the 
spirit of the age, they will not occupy their present station half a 
century longer. All the circumstances that have taken place in this 
country, and we may add upon the continent, especially in France, 
since the period when this opinion was put into writing, that is to 
say, within the last five years, tend strongly to confirm the truth of 
the remark. | Our peerage stand in this eompeonens that if they 
make voluntarily all the concessions whic 
will spontaneously descend from their proud elevation, and cease 
to be distinguished as a body amongst us. If they do not yield 
the ground upon which the battle against privilege is now contested, 


the times require, they _ 
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they will be obliged ultimately to surrender, and in that case the 
will have little chance of being allowed to return home with all the 
honours of war. Take it which way you will, the fate of the 
peerage is decided: their prerogatives have grown out of fashion, 
and have in many instances become truly contemptible, from the 
vices by which so large a proportion of their race have been de- 
a, and their once splendid patrimonies reduced to a shadow, 

olitical power is rapidly passing on all sides into the hands of the 
middle classes ; the reform bill will complete the transit; and we 
shall then see, when the influence of the peerage shall be limited 
to their own house, how they will be able to stand against the 
growing strength of the classes whom they have hitherto kept, we 
may say, ina state of political vassalage. These are the classes 
whom the author correctly represents as by far the happiest, and 
the most respectable in England; but he was much mistaken in 
supposing, that their active interest in public affairs does not extend 
beyond the improvement of their own province. They have, gene- 
rally speaking, more enlarged views of their duties than he 
imagined, for nothing can be said to be indifferent to them which 
concerns the welfare of their country. In other respects, he paints 
them in their proper colours, as truly hospitable, and devoid of 
those arrogant airs so thoroughly disgusting in many of our people 
of title ; and the lower the title, the more haughty do we often find 
the lordling who wears it. 

By way, we suppose, of favouring the world with a character of 
himself, our prince feigus, or relates, a visit which he made to Mr. 
Deville, the celebrated craniologist, from whom, he informs us, he 
received a complete written portrait of himself. The passage is 
interesting, as it shews, at all events, what the author thought of 
himself, for he says it is accurate in every respect. Deville, upon 
being applied to on the subject of its authenticity, said that it was 
somewhat adorned. According to this document, our author was a 
man whose friendship it was exceedingly difficult to win, and to be 
gained only by the utmost devotion and fidelity. He was irritable, 
capable of the wildest extremes, and equally inconstant both in his 
love and hatred. Fond of the arts, he believed that if he had 
cultivated them, he would have succeeded in making a consider- 
able proficiency ; he had the power of composition ; was in all 
things an original, in nothing an imitator; had a strong sense of 
symmetry and order, was difficult to be pleased, and combined with 
the love of home, an extraordinary attachment to a rambling life. 
These propensities were not, however, more inconsistent than the 
acuteness of his understanding, and an irresistible enthusiasm, 
which made him fond of castle-building in the air; or than his 

_profoundly religious temperament, without the slightest inclination 
to any form of religion. He acknowledges that he had his share 
of vanity—but it was the vanity less of a man who believed that 
he was great, than of one who wished to be so. Hence he seldom 
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felt at ease in the company of his superiors, or even of his equals, 
from being constantly actuated by the ambition of appearing as the 
leader upon all occasions. Contradiction, concealed satire, appa- 
rent coldness, paralyzed his faculties; he was cheerful only in 
situations where his vanity was not hurt, and when the people 
around him shewed him attachment, to which his good nature ren- 
dered him peculiarly susceptible. This same good nature, united 
to a strong judgment, rendered him a great venerator of truth and 
justice, the sworn foe of tyranny, and the friend of the oppressed. 
Though not insensible to the distinctions of birth, he was not dis- 
posed to estimate them too highly. Though inclined to gaiety, 
levity or thoughtlessness formed no part of his character; on the 
contrary, he was cautious in the extreme, and looked so much and 
so far before him, that his mind was troubled more about the future 
than the past. Though sensitive to neglect, and ambitious of dis- 
tinction, he quickly changed the object of his pursuit, for the 
attainment of which he wanted perseverance. Wealth he valued as 
a means, not an end, and yet he was a bad manager of money. 
The portrait, though elaborately wrought, seems to us, upon the 
whole, to be essentially a good resemblance of the character of the 
man, as disclosed in his writings. 

Visiting Bedlam, the first patient he saw there was a young 
woman, who had lost her intellects in consequence of having been 
seduced, and then abandoned, by a foreign prince. ‘ Poor thing,” 
said the guide, ‘* she sometimes cries the whole day long, and will let 
nobody go near her ; she was pretty once, but fretting has spoiled 
all her beauty.” Her seducer probably still lives, surrounded by 
worldly splendour and homage! Another of the inmates of this 
establishment, was a respectable and apparently well educated 
young Welshman, who believed himself to be a descendant of the 
house of Stuart, and the lawful heir to the throne. A third was a 
German author, who having written some tours, still pursued his 
favourite occupation, of taking notes of every thing done or said in 
his presence. He went round the establishment with our prince, 
and addressing the patients at great length, carefully recorded their 
answers, though sometimes any thing but ae to his vanity. 

The prince must have been but ill instructed in English habits, 
when he perpetrated the mistake of going into a gentleman’s lawn 
uninvited. Theugh not blind to the faults of our countrymen, we 
must say that their satirist might have found out some better proof 
of their “exclusive” dispositions, than that mentioned in the 
following extract. We suppose that no gentleman of any nation, 
would like to be intruded upon in the manner which is here 
described. 

‘The anxiety with which the rich English shut up their property from 
the profaning eyes of the stranger, is sometimes truly amusing, but ma 
chance to be painful. I was riding one day in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and, attracted by the sight of a fine house and grounds, I asked the 
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porter who stood at the lodge, whether he would allow me to look at the 
gardens? He had many scruples, but at last opened the gate, taking 
charge of my horse during the time. I might have walked about for a 
quarter of an hour, and was just looking at the neatly kept pleasure-ground, 
when a somewhat fat personage in his shirt appeared at a window of the 
house ; he seemed to be running about in great distress, but at last threw 
open the window with great vehemence, and whilst I heard the violent ring- 
ing of a large bell, cried out to me, with half-suppressed rage, “ Qui étes- 
vous, Monsieur? Que cherche-vous ici?” I thought it too ridiculous to 
shout back the answer from such a distance, and soon found it unneces- 
sary ; for a number of servants, alarmed by the ringing of the bell, flocked 
together from all directions, one of whom now repeated to me the questiou 
‘“* ex officio.” In a few words, I let the proprietor know by him, that | 
was a foreigner, who had been attracted by fondness for gardening; that 
I had not climbed over the wall, as he seemed to believe, but had entered 
through the usual entrance, where my horse was still waiting ; that 1 was 
heartily sorry for having caused him such a shock in his illness, and only 
wished that it might have no serions consequences, at the same time assur- 
ing him of my best respects, and that I would immediately leave the for- 
bidden garden. I soon reached my horse, and rode off, laughing, for this 
was the gay side of the affair. About a fortnight after, I passed by 
chance near the same house: I approached the lodge again, and rang the 
bell; another man appeared, and, in a mischievous fit, I enquired after 
the health of his master, and whether I could be permitted to see the gar- 
den? ‘* God forbid!” was the answer, ‘‘ on no account!” I now heard 
from the servant, to my sincere grief, that the poor fellow had been dis- 
missed, with his wife and children, though he had been in the service of 
the family for many years, merely for having let a stranger enter without 
permission. Nevertheless, this severe gentleman is one of the patent 
liberals of England. What would an illiberal one have done ?’—vol. iv. 
pp. 124—126. 

This story is not unlike another which the author relates of him- 
self, and which redounds very little to his credit in our opinion. 
Riding one day in the neighbourhood of Scarborough, he was 
overtaken by a heavy shower, by which he and his horse were both 
well drenched. At length reaching a village, he saw a cottage 
door open, and without asking permission, or using the slightest 
ceremony, he not only walked in himself, but led his dripping 
horse in after him. He found two women cooking something over 
a fire ; their displeasure may be easily imagined, yet it excited only 
the German’s laughter. Undoubtedly he was guilty of a very gross 
piece of impertinence, for which both he and his steed deserved 
the second drenching they got after they quitted the cottage. 

Scarborough, Whitby, Filey, Flamborough, and all that fine 
romantic, or rather druidical coast, attracted the author’s particular 
attention ; none of these places can be too much admired. We 
have ras in the south at all to be compared with them for real 
solemnity of scenery. We must pass over the author’s remarks 
upon them, in order to find room for his description of Fountain’s 
Abbey, one of the most beautiful of the monastic ruins of which 
England, or perhaps any other country, can boast. 
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‘ Ripon, September 27. 

‘1 slept through the night very well in my carriage, breakfasted in the 
garden of a pretty inn, and then hastened to Studley Park, which contains 
the famous ruins of Fountain’s Abbey, esteemed the largest and most 
beautiful in England. They far exceeded my expectation, as did the 
park. I must describe them to you as I saw them. 

‘ The way leads through a majestic wood, first to a s‘eep hill, and then, 
at an abrupt turn, to a green valley about three or four hundred feet wide, 
in the centre of which is a little river, broken into various natural water- 
falls. On one side of the valley is a considerable chain of hills, overgrown 
with venerable ashes, beeches, and oaks; on the other, an abrupt wall of 
rock, overhung with trailing plants, and also crowned with old trees. The 
whole end of the valley is closed by the ruins, and the lofty towers of the 
abbey. You will easily form some conception of the vastness of these 
ruins, when T tell you that the buildings belonging to the abbey, when 
entire, covered fifteen acres of ground, and that the ruins now cover four. 
The nave of the church, great part of the walls of which are still standing, 
is three hundred and fifty-one feet in length, the oriel window fifty feet 
high, and the tower, though partly fallen down, a hundred and sixty feet 
high. ‘The architecture is of the best period — the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries — as simple as it is grand. A gateway leads from the church to 
the cloister, three hundred feet long and forty-two wide ; a second to the 
cloister garden, which is cultivated as a flower garden by its present pos- 
sessor, and surrounded by various picturesque ruins—the library, court, and 
chapter house. The vaulted ceiling of the latter, like the Romer in Marien- 
burg, is supported by a single pillar in the centre. The groined roof of 
the kitchen is constructed with consummate skill, without any support. 
Near it is the magnificent confectory, a hundred and eight feet long, and 
forty-five wide. This was, of course, the crown and glory of the abbey, 
which was famed for its luxury and dissoluteness. In the church are many 
monuments — one of Lord Mowbray, in full chain armour, carved in stone ; 
further on, several abbots: and lastly, a stone coffin, which contained the 
mortal remains of Harry Percy. Above it is an angel, in good preserva- 
tion, and beneath it the date 1283, very distinct. At the top of the tower 
is a Latin inscription in gigantic Gothic letters, which proclaims from on 
high these beautiful and appropriate words, ‘‘ Glory and praise to God 
alone, through all ages!” The whole ruin is hung with draperies of ivy 
and creeping plants, and majestic trees here and there wave their tops 
above it. The river winds by, and a few steps further on, turns the old 
abbey mill, which is still in use ; as if to teach the lesson, that when power 
and magnificence pass away, the useful retains its modest existence. Ata 
short distance behind the abbey stands the old dwelling of the proprietor, 
which was built out of the fallen stones of the ruins in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This, too, is highly picturesque, though, of course, in a far less 
noble style. Its walled gardens, with their high-cut yew hedges, and 
regular trim flower-beds; and the mixture of objects comparatively 
modern, yet now fast acquiring a claim to antiquity, give the fancy an 
agreeable and spacious field to expatiate in. Here are, perhaps, the oldest 
yews in England. One, which is thought to be a thousand years old, is 
thirty feet in circumference in the thickest part of its stem. Among the 
carvings in the house are those of two old knights taken from the abbey, 
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with the inscription, probably modern, “ Sic transit gloria mundi.” The 
decay of Fountain’s Abbey, too, is to be attributed to the suppression of 
monasteries under Henry the Eighth. 

“ Leaving the abbey, in half an hour you reach a beautiful and finely. 
kept pleasure-ground, which is rendered peculiarly delightful by its diver- 
sity of hill and vale, noble trees, and well-placed clumps; though rather 
encumbered with a multitude of old-fashioned summer-houses, temples, 
and worthless leaden statues. In one of these temples, dedicated to the 
gods of antiquity, stands a bust of Nero! But these slight defects might 
easily be removed, while such a combination of natural beauty can rarely 
be met with. At the end of the deer- park stands the house of the proprie- 
tress, an elderly single lady of large fortune. I met her in the garden, and 
was invited by her to luncheon, which I gladly accepted, as my lung walk 
had made me very hungry. 

‘ To return to the ruin. Giving way to my critical vein, I must add one 
thing, which is, that, while too little care is bestowed upon Whitby, too 
much is bestowed upon this. Not a loose stone lies on the ground, which 
is mowed as smooth as a carpet. The old cloister garden is laid out ina 
too modern taste; and were this poetic structure mine, I would immedi- 
ately set about creating a little more artificial wildness about it; for the 
whole ought to partake of that air of half-decayed grandeur, which has the 
greatest power over the imagination.’—vol. iv. pp. 198—202. 


The prince, as we have already intimated, falls into several 
mistakes, from which foreigners, who are even well acquainted 
with England, can hardly expect to be altogether free. His 
common sense, however, ought to have told him, that the person 
must have been bent ona hoax, who informed him, speaking of the 
gangs of thieves organized in London, that they were governed by 
an association, ‘ at the head of which were not only several people 
in respectable stations, and members of parliament, but even a 
well-known peer of the realm! ‘ The proofs,’ he adds, ‘ were of a 
kind that left no room for doubt; but to avoid the dreadful scan- 
dal, the ministry had determined to let the matter drop.’ And 
then comes the sting in the tail. ‘ One sees, that in free countries 
things go forward which we don’t so much as dream of,’—yet here 
is a dream with a vengeance! We are almost inclined to believe, 
that a similar trick must have been played upon our prince, when 
the following personage was described to him. 


‘June 20th. 

‘I have been to another fancy ball, which has left only a melancholy 
impression on my mind. I remarked a pale man wrapped in a plain 
black domino; in whose countenance indescribable traces of the bitterest 
mental suffering were imprinted. It was not long before I asked L—— 
about him, and he told me as follows : 

‘“ This truly pitiable man might serve as the hero of a fearful 
romance. If it can be said of any one that he was born to misfortune, 
that is the man. Early in life he lost his large property by the fraudulent 
bankruptcy of a friend. A hundred times since has fortune approached 
him, but only to mock him with hopes, which were invariably dashed 
from him at the decisive moment: in almost every case it was some 
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insignificant trifle ; the delay of a letter; some easy mistake; some indis - 

sition, slight in itself but disastrous in its consequences, that wrecked 
everything ; apparently, always by his own fault, and yet, in fact, a tissue 
woven by mocking, malignant spirits. 

‘«For a long time past he has made no more attempts to alter his 
condition; he seeks no improvement of his lot, persuaded beforehand, 
by long and cruel experience, that nothing can ever succeed with him. I 
have known him from youth up. Though guileless and unoffending as a 
child, the world in general deems him malignant ; though one of the 
most upright of men, false and intriguing ; he is shunned and dreaded, 
though never did a heart beat more warmly for the weal of others. The 
girl he adored committed suicide, in consequence of his suspected infide- 
lity. He found himself, by a series of unheard-of circumstances, accused 
of the murder of his brother, near whom he was found bleeding, having 
risked his life in his defence :—he was saved from an ignominious death 
only by the King’s pardon ; and it was not till some time afterwards that 
the proof of his innocence came to light. Lastly, a woman with whom 
he was betrayed into marriage by an infamous, and long protracted, 
system of deceit, ran away with another man, and artfully contrived that, 
in the eyes of the world, the greater portion of the blame should rest with 
him. All confidence in himself thus utterly crushed and blighted, every 
hope in destiny or in men annihilated, he lives among them like an 
unsympathizing, unconnected ghost,—a_ heartrending example that 
there are beings who (as far as this life is concerned) seem to be sold to 
the devil before their birth; for when the curse of destiny has once 
scathed a man, it only raises up to him enemies at every step, but robs 
him of the confidence, and, in time, of the hearts of his friends; till at 
length the unhappy one, crushed, rejected, and trodden under foot on 
every side, lays down his weary, wounded head, and dies ; while his last 
sigh appears to the pitiless crowd an assumption, and an intolerable 
discord. Woe to the unlucky! Threefold woe to them! For to them 
there is neither virtue, nor wisdom, nor skill, nor joy! There is but one 
good for them ; and that is—death.” "—vol. iv. pp. 354—356. 


The volume is filled with a thousand topics, which to us appear 
trifling in the extreme, but the introduction of which we are not 
therefore entitled to censure, since it must be considered that this 
work was originally written in German, and intended for the pur- 
pose of conveying to foreigners some notion of England, its inhabi- 
tants and manners. In this view of the author’s object, trifles 
“light as air” serve not merely to amuse, but really to inform. 
We cannot enumerate a hundredth part of the subjects — which 
he has touched in his usual sprightly dashing way. Before we 
close his fourth volume, however, we must transcribe from it his 
summary view of English society. 

‘ England is now—viewed, certainly, with relation to a totally different 
universal spirit of the age—in a similar state to that of France thirty years 
before the revolution. And it will fall out with her as with her great rival, if 
she does not avert the storm by radical, but continuous reform. Nearly allied 
fundamental evils are present here, as there. On the one side, the undue 
preponderance, misused power, inflexible stony arrogance, and heartless 
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frivolity of the great; on the other, selfishness and rapacity are grown 
into the national character of the mass of the people. Religion no longer 
dwells in the heart and spirit, but is become a dead form; notwithstanding 
the most unenlightened spirit of Catholicism,—with fewer ceremonies, 
indeed, but combined with like intolerance, and a similar hierarchy; and 
which, besides the bigotry and the pride of Rome, has this over and 
above, that it possesses an enormous share of the property of the country, 

‘ Like causes have also given an analogous tone and direction, to what 
is preeminently called society. Experience will confirm this to every 
man who has access to what is called high life in England; and it will be 
highly interesting to him to observe how different a growth and aspect the 
same plant has assumed in France and England, in censequence of the 
original difference of the soil ; for in France it grew rather out of chivalry 
and poetry, combined with the dominant vanity of the nation, with levity 
of character, and a real delight in social existence: in England, out of a 
brutal feudal tyranny, the commercial prosperity of later years, an ill- 
humour and moroseness innate in the nation, and a cold stony self-love, 

‘ People on the continent generally form to themselves a more or less 
republican picture of English society. In the public life of the nation 
this is certainly very observable, as also in their domestic habits, in which 
selfishness is strangely prevalent. Grown up children and parents soon 
become almost strangers; and what we call domestic life is therefore 
applicable only to husband, wife, and little children, living in immediate 
dependance on their father : as soon as they grow up, a republican coldness 
and estrangement take place between them and their parents. An 
English poet maintains, that the love of a grandfather to his grandchildren 
arises from this; that in his grown up sons he sees only greedy and hostile 
heirs,—in his grandchildren the future enemies of his enemies. ‘The very 
thought could never have arisen but in an English brain ! 

‘In the relations and tone of society, on the other hand, from the 
highest step to the very lowest, not a trace of any element of repub- 
licanism is to be found. Here every thing is in the highest degree ultra- 
aristocratic ; it is caste-like. The present so called great world would 
probably have taken a different form and character, if a court, in the 
continental sense of the word, had given tone and direction in the highest 
instance. 

‘ Such a one, however, does not here exist. The kings of England live 
like private men; most of the high officers about the court are little more 
than nominal, and are seldom assembled except on occasions of great 
ceremony. Now as somewhere ia society a focus must be organized, from 
which the highest light and the highest authority in all matters connected 
with society must emanate, the rich aristocracy seem here called to assume 
this station. 

‘ It was, however, spite of all its wealth and puissance, not yet qualified 
to maintain such a station unquestioned. The English nobility, haughty 
as it is, can scarcely measure itself against the French in antiquity and 
purity of blood (if any value is to be attached to such things), and in no 
degree against the higher German nobility, which is for the most part 
intact. It dazzles only by the old historic names so wisely retained, 
which appear through the whole of English history like standing masks ; 
though new families, often of very mean and even discreditable extraction 
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(such as descendants of mistresses and the like), are continually 
concealed behind them. The English aristocracy has indeed the most 
solid advantages over those of all other countries, from its real wealth, 
and yet more from the share in the legislative power allotted to it by the 
constitution ; but as it is not upon these grounds that it chooses to assert 
or to justify its supremacy, but precisely upon its assumed nobie blood 
and higher extraction, the pretension must unquestionably appear to the 
rest of the world doubly ludicrous. The members of the aristocracy 
probably had an instinctive feeling of this; and thus, by a tacit convention, 
not nobility, not wealth, but an entirely new power was placed on the 
throne, as supreme and absolute sovereign—Fashion: a goddess who, in 
England alone, reigns in person (if I may so express myself), with despotic 
and inexorable sway, though always represented to mortal eyes by a few 
clever usurpers of either sex. 

‘ The spirit of caste, which, emenating from this source, descends through 
all stages of society in greater or less force, has received here a power, con- 
sistency, and full development, wholly unexampled in any other country. 
The having visited on an intimate footing in a lower class, is sufficient to 
ensure you an extremely cold reception in the very next step of the ladder ; 
and no Brahmin can shrink with more horror from all contact with a Paria, 
than an “ Exclusive” from intercourse with a “ Nobody.” Every class of 
society, as well as every field, in England, is separated from every other 
by a hedge of thorns. Each has its own manners and turns of expression, 
its cant” language, as it is called; and, above all, a supreme and abso- 
lute contempt for all below it. Of course every reflecting person sees at a 
glance, that a society so constituted, must necessarily become eminently 
provincial, (kleinstddtisch i. e. small-townish) in its several coteries ; and 
this strikingly distinguishes it from the large and cosmopolitan society of 
Paris. 

‘Now, although the aristocracy, as I have remarked, does not stand as 
such on the pinnacle of this strange edifice, it yet exercises great influence 
over it. Itis indeed difficult to become fashionable, without being of 
good descent; but it by no means follows, that a man is so in virtue of 
being well-born, still less of being rich. It sounds ludicrous to say, (but 
yet it is true) that the present king, for instance, is a very fashionable man ; 
that his father was not in the least degree so, and that none of his brothers 
have any pretension to fashion; which unquestionably is highly to their 
honour; for no man who has any personal claims to distinction, would be 
frivolous enough long to have either the power or the will to maintain him- 
self in that category. On the other hand, it would be a doubtful and critical 
matter to affirm decidedly what are the qualities which secure the highest 
places in that exalted sphere. You see alternately the most heterogeneous 
qualities occupy a post in it; and political motives, in a country like this, 
cannot be entirely without influence: yet I believe that caprice and luck, 
and, above all, women, here, as in the rest of the world, do more than any- 
thing else. 

‘On the whole, fashionable Englishmen, however unable they may be to 
lay aside their native heaviness and pedantry, certainly betray the most 
intense desire to rival the dissolute frivolity and ‘ jactance” of the old court 
of France, in their fullest extent; while, in exactly the same proportion, 
the French now seek to exchange this character for old English earnest- 
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ness, and daily advance towards higher and more dignified purposes, and 
views of existence.’—vol. iv. pp. 370—376. 


The author pursues the comparison between the present state of 
our aristocracy, and that of the old regime of France, to an extent 
to which we cannot follow him. Our ‘ exclusive” dandy he 
considers not half so good as a roué of the regency, for the dis- 
honesty and vice of the latter were covered beneath a captivating 
address, which the dandy knows nothing about. Our prince 
indulges in a variety of little remarks against several of our leaders 
of fashion, both foreign and native, from which we are inclined to 
suspect, that he must have experienced, when here, some personal 
slights, which sunk much deeper into his memory than he was 
perhaps aware of. There is, nevertheless, a great deal of truth in 
the bold, and by no means flattering picture which he has drawn 
of “ fashionable life” in this metropolis. But it wants the autho- 
rity of impartiality. Private feelings are too manifestly mingled 
in the colours which he uses, and the satire, though just, will, we 
fear, lose much of its efficacy on this account. 





———_. 


Arr. VI.—Francis the First. An Historical Drama. By Frances 
Aun Kemble. 8vo. pp. 142. London: Murray. 1832. 


Tuere has been a good deal of scenic preparation as well off the 
stage as upon it, for the presentation of this drama to the public. 
It has long since been announced in the newspapers and the play- 
bills that such a production was in existence, and was to be brought 
forward with the assistance of all the resources of Covent Garden 
theatre. A favourable review of it was written and published in a 
journal of considerable circulation and authority, before the drama 
itself saw the light; and its performance was so timed as to follow, 
we think within a day or two, the publication of the criticism, 
which was so well calculated to secure it a gracious reception. 
The night of trial came, and the succeeding morning was ushered in 
with the newspaper trumpets proclaiming on all sides the decided 
success of the new play, and the bills—those celebrated dispensers of 
theatric fame—have ever since continued to tell us of the rapturous 
applause with which ‘ Francis the First’ has been hailed by the 
most crowded and fashionable audiences of the season. 

Do we object to all these proceedings, or to any of them? Not 
we. Miss Fanny Kemble is alucky author, in being able from her 
connexions and her position in society, to command all the assist- 
ance which her father’s theatre and the journals could possibly 
have afforded her. It was something new, moreover, for a lady, 
and so young a lady, to appear before the world at once in the 
double capacity of an author and an actress, the delineator on the 
stage of one of the characters which she had imagined and painted 
in the closet. The attempt was in every respect a bold one, and 
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deserved all the indulgence which it has universally experienced. If 
we have any prejudices on the matter, they are decidedly in favour 
of a daughter, who has been for some time taxing all her accom- 
plishments of mind and person, for the honourable purpose of re- 
deeming her father’s property from the ruin with which it has more 
than once been menaced. 

Nor is it to be denied that the drama—the fair author does not 
call it a tragedy—now before us, is as a mere literary work, a pro- 
duction of some merit. There are some passages which, we con- 
fess, we did not expect from a pen necessarily so unpractised in the 
arts of poetical composition. But taking the piece as a whole, and 
forgetting—as impartial critics looking only to the character of our 
national drama we ought to forget—all the extraneous circum- 
stances attending it, we are bound in our honest judgment to say 
that it is marked by many glaring faults, and wants most of the 
requisites which we believe to be essential to excellence in this 
department of our literature. 

We discard from our consideration all those canons of criticism 
which are founded upon arbitrary principles with respect to the 
unities of time and place, and other such exploded doctrines of the 
French school. It is sufficient in our estimation, if the piece suc- 
ceed in fixing the attention during the time of its performance so 
steadfastly on the stage, as to kindle the imagination, and induce 
it to identify the characters of the drama with the persons whom 
they are intended to pourtray. This species of mental illusion it 
is the great object of dramatic compositions of every class to excite ; 
it may be in the power of the actor to mar that object by his inca- 
pacity, or to heighten it beyond our conception by his talents ; but 
we can put the piece to the test in our study as well as in the theatre, 
and either way it will, generally speaking, lead us toa right decision 
as tothe merits of the composition. Judging ‘ Francis the First’ 
by this simple rule, we should say that, neither in the closet nor on 
the stage, is it capable of attaining the object which the drama has 
in view. 

The plot turns in the first place upon the sufferings and final 
success of the Duke of Bourbon, a vindictive traitor, who does not, 
like Coriolanus, redeem his treason by the grandeur of his cha- 
racter. There is a meanness in his motives, a littleness in his am- 
bition, a falsehood in his conduct, which enlist all our best feelings 
against him, and would induce us to wrest from him, if we could, 
the triumph with which his proceedings are crowned. This could 
not be avoided, for it is matter of history, and it could not have 
been otherwise represented. But then it was not a matter of neces- 
sity for the author to choose that particular passage in history for 
her subject ; and it must be admitted, that she was unfortunate in a 
choice, which, instead of engaging our feelings in favour of her hero, 
points them, on the contrary, against him. 

Again :—few persons, we believe, have read the history of Francis 
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the First without rising from it with the impression, that, however 
gross the faults which he comn.itted during his reign, whether as a 
politician, a soldier, or a man, there was still a gallant bearing in 
his conduct, a chivalry in his soul, which after all make us think 
of him as one of the most generous and amiable sovereigns who 
have wielded the sceptre of France. Miss Fanny Kemble, however, 
appears to have read his history in a very different sense. She has 
here represented him as no better than Louis the Fifteenth in 
intellectual capacity, and quite equal to that monarch in all his 
infamies of debauchery. The attention of the king seems, through- 
out the first four acts of the play, to be almost exclusively devoted 
to the gratification of his passions, and the seduction of the inno- 
cent, at the same time that he appears to be kept in leading- 
strings by his mother. This inferiority of character to that which 
we read of him in history, may very well suit the purposes of the 
plot, but it does not at all correspond with our previous notions; 
it is in every way beneath them. And in the fifth act, where alone 
Francis appears himself for a scene or two, he scarcely has time to 
recover himself in our esteem, when he is abandoned by fo:tune 
and taken prisoner. This finale is in strict conformity with history, 
but it is a very undignified conclusion for the dramatic career of a 
monarch, to whom we should be so much inclined to wish success. 
Thus Bourbon rejoices in victory, whom we should desire to 
see humbled by defeat; and Francis is degraded by the surrender 
of his sword, whom we should be happy to see triumphant. 

But the monstrous error of this drama is the king’s mother, 
Louisa of Savoy—a woman whose conduct, in every instance where 
she appears on the stage, is repulsive in the extreme, and a viola- 
tion of all the decencies of her sex. The author has here less excuse 
from history, as the passion which she imputes to Louisa for the 
Constable Bourbon, is altogether gratuiious. Bourbon had betrayed 
his allegiance, by joining Charles the Fifth before Francis turned 
his arms against the Milanese. I[t is notorious that the Constable’s 
treason was the result of the persecutions which he had suffered 
from the king, aud the confiscation of his property. Yet Miss F. 
Kemble makes Bourbon a governor of the Milanese for France 
before it was conquered, and she makes the queen mother, who 
actually detested him, recall him from his post, under an impulse 
of irresistible love, at the very period when he was in open arms 
against her son. 

But even if history warranted the story which the fair author 
has invented, she would, in our judgment, have not the less viola- 
ted all the rules of good taste, in drawing the character which she 
has here given to the queen. When that personage first makes 
her appearance, she, a woman of nearly sixty years of age, is made 
to speak of the passion of love with all the fervour of youth ! 

‘ Now out upon this beating heart, these temples, 
That throb and burn so; and this crimson glow 
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That rushes o’er my brow : now, by this light, 
I had not dream’d so much weak womanhood 
Still slumber’d in my breast. 

* + 7 . * 
I'll even bear my Jove as royally, 
As I have borne my pow’r :'— 


for she had been regent while her son was in Italy :— 


‘I am ashain’d of this ill-timed relapse,— 
This soft unnerving power which thus enthrals me.’ 


Well indeed might she have been ashamed of such a passion at 
her age, and for a person too who was the most bitter enemy of her 
son—of her son whom she truly loved with all the tenderness of a 
mother. Her agent in the intrigue for winning the heart of 
Bourbon, is Gonzales, an emissary from the court of Spain, whose 
purpose it was to draw over the same Bourbon to the cause of the 
emperor, after the traitor had actually joined the imperial stan- 
dard! But let these anachronisms pass ; Gonzales appears with the 
requisite papers for restoring to Bourbon his confiscated estates. 

“QUEEN. 
Hast thou drawn out the plan of the possessions ? 
GON ZALES. 
So please your grace, I have :—-Pardon me, madam, 
I fear you are not well; your cheek is pale, 
And your lip quivers—is your highness ill ? 
QUEEN. 
Hush ! ’twas a trumpet, was it not ?—and now— 
Surely it is the tramp of horses’ hoofs 
That beat the ground thus hurriedly and loud ; — 
I pray thee, father, throw the casement wide— 
The air is stifling. 
GONZALES. 
I do entreat your highness to be seated ; 
I never saw you thus o’ercome before : 
You tremble, madam. 
QUEEN (rising). 
Do I so, indeed ? 
I thank thee for that word—it hath revived ine : 
I’m very well—I do not tremble now ;— 
By heav’n I never heard that word before : 
It hath a wond’rous virtue! Pray thee, father, 
What think the people of Bourbon’s return ? 
GONZALES. 
Madam, the summer clouds 
That flit across the heav’ns are not more various, 
More strange, and different in shape and colour, 
Than are th’ opinions born from his recall. 
QUEEN. 
But thou—but thou— 
Accustomed as thou art to thread the mazes 
Of dark intriguing policy —how think’st thou ? 
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GON ZALES. 
Accustom’d, as your highness should have said, 
To read the will and wisdom of your eyes, 
And watch, for your commands, each meaning look, 
If I might say it, madam—lI should think 
That much indeed lay in this mystery; 
For your eye speaks strange things. 
QUEEN. 
How sayest thou— 
This hand is passing fair, is’t not, Gonzales } 
GONZALES. 
Madam ! ‘tis not for me to estimate 
The hand that kings have priz’d above their kingdom. 
QUEEN. 
Psha! fool! Oh, rather say the hand that held 
The sovereign rule over their kingdoms. Now, 
Mark me attentively. ‘This woman’s hand, 
That but this moment trembled with alarm,— 
This fair, frail hand, hath firmly held the reins 
Of this vast empire for full many a year: 
This band hath given peace and war to Europe,— 
This hand hath plac’d my son upon his throne,— 
This hand hath held him there,—this hand it was 
That sign'd the warrant for Bourbon’s recall. 
GONZALIS. 
Amazement ! 
QUEEN. 
Ay! this woman's hand, led by a woman's heart. 
Now hear me, thou; for to thy secrecy 
I will confide what none, save only thou, 
Have known—must know. Note well the latter word ! 
It is because I love the duke de Bourbon 
With the strong love of such a soul as mine, 
That I have called him from his government, 
To lift him to the dizziest height of pow’r 
This hand can grant, or kingdom can confer.’-—pp. 12—15. 
Here is a confession for an elderly lady to make! She doves 
the Duke de Bourbon, and for the gratification of her passion she 
recalled him to France! If we can outrage nature so far, as to 
suppose that the queen was in fact actuated so powerfully by such 
a passion at that period of her life, womanly decorum would at all 
events forbid her to disclose it in such unqualified terms to a mere 
stranger, and that too without the slightest necessity upon her 
part. Nor is it, to us at least, a recommendation in Louisa’s 
character, that she can swear ‘ by heaven,’ like any trooper. 
‘ And now he is arriv'd—hark how the trumpets 
Bray themselves hoarse with sounding welcome to him ! 
Oh, could I join my voice to yonder cry, 
By heav’ns I think its tones would rend the welkin 
With repetition of the hero’s name, 
Who's dearer fur to me than life or fame.’ 
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Such language as this in the mouth of a young man, ardently 
attached to a beautiful mistress, might be endurable, but in that 
of the mother of Francis, at the age of threescore, it is unnatural ; 
and even if it were consistent with fact, is grossly unbecoming. 
Not content, however, with talking of her love to Gonzales, she 
next confesses it to Bourbon himself. After leading him to sup- 
pose that he had been recalled only for the purpose of conferring 
higher honours upon him, she proceeds in this strain :— 


* QUEEN, 
Hear me: what if (I will repeat the question), 
‘Stead of ingratitude or envy, motives 
With which you seem full well contented, 
Being the spring of this your swift return, 
Your quick preferment, and increase of glory 
Had been alone consulted ? 

BOURBON. 
How so, madam ? 

QUEEN. 
Ever too rash in your belief, my lord, 
You run before the truth—you’ve followers, 
Eager and zealous partisans you have ; 
Think you it is impossible some friend 
May haply have contriv’d this prompt recall, 
To bring you nearer to a court, where you 
May find paths unexplor’d as yet, in which 
Ambition might discover such a prize, 
As were worth winning ? 

BOURBON. 
I would have you know 
De Bourbon storms, and does not steal his honours, 
And though your highness thinks I am ambitious, 
(And rightly thinks) I am not so ambitious 
Ever to beg rewards that I can win,— 
No man shall cull me debtor to his tongue. 

QUEEN (rising.) 

’Tis proudly spoken ; nobly too—but what, 
What if a woman’s hand were to bestow 
Upon the Duke de Bourbon such high honours, 
To raise him to such state, that grasping man, 
E’en in his wildest thoughts of mad ambition, 
Ne’er dreamt of a more glorious pinnacle ? 

BOURBON. 
I'd kiss the lady’s hand, an she were fair. 
But if this world fill’d up the universe,— 
If it could gather all the light that lives 
In ev'ry other star or sun, or world ; 
If kings could be my subjects, and that I 
Could call such pow’r and such a world my own, 
I] would not take it from a woman’s hand. 
Fame is my mistress, madam, and my sword 
The only friend | ever wooed her with. 
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I hate all honours smelling of the distaff, 
And, by this light, would as lief wear a spindle 
Hung round my neck, as thank a lady's hand 
lor any favour greater than a kiss.— 
QUEEN, 
And how, if such a woman loved you,—how 
If, while she crown’d your proud ambition, she 
Could crown her own ungovernable passion, 
And felt that all this earth posses’d, and she 
Could give, were all too little for your love ? 
Oh good, my lord! there may be such a woman. 
BOURBON (aside). 
Amazement! can it be, sweet Margaret— 
That she has read our love ?—impossible !—and yet— 
That lip ne’er wore so sweet a smile !—it is, 
That look ts pardon and acceptance! (aloud )—speak, 
(He falls at the Quren’s feet.) 
Madam, in pity speak but one word more,— 
Who is that woman ? 
QUEEN (throwing off her veil). 
1 am that woman ! 
BOURBON (starting up). 
You, by the holy mass! I scorn your profiers— 
Is there no crimson blush to tell of fame 
And shrinking womanhood ! O shame! shame! sliame! 
(The QueEN remains clasping her hands to her temples, 
while De Bourson walks hastily up and down: 
after a long pause the QuEEN speaks.)'—pp. 34—36, 


It is impossible not to be sensible, that the queen is left at the 
conclusion of this scene in a state the most degraded and most 
painful that a woman has ever experienced. Who can sympathize 
in the passion which is said to burn in her blood ? or, if there be 
those who could sympathize with her feelings, could they further 
tolerate the bold unfeminine precipitancy with which she reveals 
her folly 2? We could almost forgive Bourbon all his treason to his 
sovereign, for his indignant rejection of her proffered charms. But 
the insult must be avenged. She has him arrested and thrown into 
prison, whereshe endeavours once more, through her agent Gonzales, 
tv tempt his ambition. She seeks to draw him into a secret inter- 
view in the palace, and for that purpose gives her signet ring to 
Gonzales, by shewing which to the jailor he obtains Bourbon’s 
release, and of course permits him to effect his escape to Italy. 
Thus far the queen’s passion forms the leading object of our atten- 
tion, and upon its final frustration we should expect to see nothing 
more of her. But as an animal of prey when disappointed of one 
quarry of which it has been in pursuit, will turn its fury with the 
same facility against another, so we find the queen, slighted by 
Bourbon, pouring out the whole phial of her anger against a beauty 
of the court, Francoise de Foix, simply because she discovers that 
Francis feels or feigns an attachment to her. The arts of Gonzales 
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are again put in requisition; the poisoned bowl is to be the instru- 
ment of her destruction ; but here again the personal designs of 
the Spaniard are forwarded, for he had a family feud to avenge 
against Laval, to whom Frangoise is affianced. Instead of the pol- 
son of the bowl, he uses that of the tongue; and in the presence of 
Francoise informs Laval, that, false to him, she intrigued with the 
king. The girl, overwhelmed by the audacious charge, stabs her- 
self with a dagger on the spot, and saves Gonzales any further 
trouble. The queen, however, without any sort of just reason, 
orders him to be put to death. He, of course, discloses her orders 
under which he had acted, and the fourth act ends with the degra- 
dation of the queen from the office of regent, when she is sen- 
tenced by her son to spend the remainder of her days in a nunnery. 
We cannot give the whole of this scene; it is, however, but jus- 
tice to the author to transcribe a part of it, as, horrible though it 
be, when we consider the actors and the circumstances, it is 
perhaps the most effective passage in the whole drama. Some of 
the sentiments and expressions will doubtless surprise the reader, 
as coming from the pen of a young lady. 


* GONZALES. 
‘ Look on that lady, Count Laval,—who stands 

Pale as a virgin rose, whose early bloom 
Hath not been gaz'd on yet by the hot sun ; 
And fair— 

LAVAL. 
Oh, how unutterably fair ! 

GONZALES. 

Seems not that shrinking flower the soul of all 
That is most pure, as well as beautiful ? 

LAVAL. 
Peace, thou vain babbler! Is it unto me 
That thou art prating ?—unto me, who have 
Worshipp'd her, with a wild idolatry, 
Liker to madness than to love ? 

GON ZALES. 

Indeed ! 
Say, then, if such a show of chastity 
Ere sat on lips that have been hot with passion ? 
Or such a pale cold hue did ever rest 
On cheeks where burning kisses have call’d up 
The crimson blood, in blushes all as warm ? 
Look on her yet ; and say, if ever form 
Show’d half so like a breathing piece of marble. 
Off with thy specious seeming, thou deceiver ! 
And don a look that better suits thy state. 
Oh, well-dissembled sin! say, was it thus, 
Shrinking, and pale, thou stood’st, when the King’s arms 
Did clasp thee, and his hot lip sear'd from thine 
Their oath to wed thy brother's friend ?— 
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LAVAL. 

Damnation 
Alight upon thee, thou audacious monk ! 
The blight thou breath’st recoil on thine own head ; 
It hath no power to touch the spotless fame 
Of one, from whom thy cursed calumnies 
Fly like rebounding shafts;—Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
The king! a merry tale forsooth ! 

GONZALES. 
Then we 
Will laugh at it, ha! ha!—why, what care I? 
We will be merry ; since thou art content 
To laugh and be a— 

LAVAL. 

Frangoise—I—I pray thee 
Speak to me,—smile—speak,—look on me, I say— 
What, tears! what, wring thine bands! what, pale as death ! 
And not one word—not one! 

FRANCOISE. 
(To Gonzaves.) Oh deadly fiend ! 
Thou hast but hasten’d that which was foredoom’d. 
(To Lavat.) My lord, ere 1 make answer to this charge, 
I have a boon to crave of you—my brother— 

LAVAL. 

How wildly thine eye rolls; thy hand is cold 
As death, my fairest love. 

FRANCOISE. 


Beseech you, sir, 
Unclasp your arm ;—where is tny brother ? 
LAVAL. 


Lautrec ?— 
In Italy ; ere now is well and happy. 
FRANCOISE, 
Thanks, gentle heaven! all is not bitterness, 
In this most bitter hour. My Lord Laval, 
To you my faith was plighted, by my brother ; 
That faith I ratified by mine own vow.— 
LAVAL. 
The oath was register'd in highest heaven. 
Thou'rt mine !— 
FRANCOISE. 
To all eternity, Laval, 
If blood cannot efface that damning bond ; 
(Snatches his dagger and stabs herself.) 
"Tis cancell'd, I’ve struck home—my dear, dear brother. 
[ Dies. 
GONZALES (aside.) 
It works, it works ! 
LAVAL. 


Qh horrible !—she’s dead! 
(Francis rushes from his concealment at the word. 
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FRANCIS. 
Dead! 
(Lava draws his sword, and turns upon the Kixc, who 
draws to defend himself.) 
LAVAL. 
Ha! what fiend hath sent thee here ? 
Down ! down to hell with thee, thou damn'd seducer ! 
Enter Queen, followed by Attendants. 
QUEEN. 
Secure that madman ! 
(Part of the Attendants surround and disarm Lavat.) 
QUEEN (aside (0 GONZALES). 
Bravely done, indeed ! 
I shall remember.—(aloud)—How now, wayward boy ? 
How is't I find thee here in private broils, 
Whilst proud rebellion triumphs o’er the land ? 
Bourbon’s in France again! and strong Marseilles 
Beleaguer'd round by Spanish soldiery. 
These tidings brought young Henry of Navarre, 
Whom Bourbon, and Colonna, joining arms, 
Have stripp’d and spoil’d of his paternal crown. 
FRANCIS. 
Peace, mother, prithee peace ; louk here! look here! 
Here is a sight, that hath more sorrow in it, 
Than loss of kingdoms, empires, or the world ! 
There lies the fairest lily of the land, 
Untimely broken from its stem, to wither ! 
(Going towards the body.) 
LAVAL (breaks from Attendants. ) 
Stand back, King Francis! lay not e’en a finger 
On this poor wreck, that death hath sanctified ! 
This soulless frame of what was once my love ! 
Oh ! thou pale flower, that in death's icy grasp 
Dost lie, making the dissolution that we dread 
Look fair ;—farewell! for ever, and for ever ! 
Thou should’st have been the glad crown of my youth, 
Maturer life's fruitful and fond companion ,— 
Dreary old age’s shelter. 
GONZALES. 
Tears, my Lord? 
LAVAL. 
Ay, tears, thou busy mischief; get thee hence ! 
Away! who sent for thee ?—who bade thee pour 
‘The venom of thy tongue into my wounds ? 
What seek’st thou here ? 
GON ZALES. 
To see thee weep, Laval ! 
And I am satisfied! Look on me, boy! 
Dost know Garcia—first scion of a house 
Whose kindred shoots by thine were all cut down ? 
LAVAL. 
For dead I left thee on Marignan plain ! 
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Art thou from thence arisen! or from hell ! 
To wreak such ruin on me 
GONZALES. 
They die not 
Who have the work I had on hand unfinish’d ; 
The spirit would not from its fleshy house, 
In which thy sword so many outlets made, 
Ere it had seen its fell revenge fulfill'd. 
LAVAL. 
Revenge !— for what !—wherefore dost thou pursue me ? 
GONZALES. 

Look on thy bride ! look on that faded thing, 
That e’en the tears thy manhood showers so fast, 
And bravely, cannot wake to life again ! 
I call all nature to bear witness here ;-— 
As fair a flower once grew within my home, 
As young, as lovely, and as dearly lov'd.— 
I had a sister once, a gentle maid— 
The only daughter of my father’s house, 
Round whom our ruder loves did all entwine, 
As round the dearest treasure that we own’d. 
She was the centre of our soul’s affections; 
She was the bud, that underneath our strong 
And sheltering arms, spread over her, did blow. 
So grew this fair, fair girl, till envious fate 
Brought on the hour when she was withered. 
Thy father, sir—now mark !—for ’tis the point 
And moral of my tale—thy father, then, 
Was, by my sire, in war ta’en prisoner ;— 
Wounded almost to death, he brought him home,— 
Shelter’d him,—cherish’d him,--and with a care, 
Most like a brother’s, watch’d his bed of sickness, 
Till ruddy health, once more through all his veins, 
Sent life’s warm stream in strong returning tide. 
How think ye he repaid my father’s love ? 
From her dear home he lur’d my sister forth, 
And, having robb’d her of her treasur’d honour, 
Cast her away, defil’d,—despoil’d,—forsaken ! 
The daughter of a high and ancient line !— 
The child of so much love !—she died !—she died !— 
Upon the threshold of that home, from which 
My father spurn'd her !—over whose pale corse 
I swore to hunt, through life, her ravisher ; 
Nor ever from my bloodhound track desist, 
Till due and deep atonement had been made— 
Honour for honour given—blood for blood. 

: LAVAL. 
These were my father’s injuries,—not mine, 
Remorseless fiend ! 


GONZALES. 
Thy father died in battle ; 
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And as his lands, and titles, at his death, 
Devolv’d on thee, on thee devolv’d the treasure 
Of my dear hate ;—I have had such revenge ! 
Such horrible revenge !—thy life, thy honour, 
Were all too little ;—I have had thy tears ! 
I’ve wrung a woman's sorrow from thine eyes, 
And drunk each bitter drop of agony, 
As heav’nly nectar, worthy of the gods ! 
Kings, the earth's mightiest potentates, have been 
My tools and instruments: you, haughty madam, 
And your ambition,—yonder headstrong boy, 
And his mad love,—all, all beneath my feet, 
All slaves unto my will and deadly purpose. 
QUEEN. 
Such glorious triumphs should be short-lived :—ho ! 
Lead out that man to instant death. 
GONZALES. 
Without confession, madam, shall I go? 
Shall not the world know on what services 
Louisa of Savoy bestows such guerdon? 
QUEEN. 
Am I obey’d! away with him ! 


FRANCIS. 


Your pardon :— 
If he have aught to speak before he dies, 
Let him unfold ; it is our pleasure so ! 


GONZALES. 
You did not deal so hardly with the soul 
Of Bourbon, when you sent me to his cell, 
Love’s frock’d and hooded messenger, I trow.— 
But let that pass.—King Francis, mark me well : 
I was, by yonder lady, made the bearer 
Of am’rous overtures unto De Bourbon, 
Which he with scorn flung back; else trust me, sir, 
You had not stood so safely on your throne 
As now you stand. "Twas I who set him free : 
Empower’d by Charles of Spain to buy his arm 
At any cost: so much for Bourbon! Now, 
Look on the prostrate form of this fair creature ! 
Why, how now, madam, do you blench and start ? 
You're somewhat pale ! fie, fie! what matters it— 
‘ Blood is but blood, and life no more than life, 
‘ Be’t cradled in however fair a form. 
Is’t not well done! ha! well and suddenly ? 
Are you not satisfied ? 

QUEEN. 
Thou lying devil ! 

GONZALES. 

Dar'’st thou deny the part thou hast in this ? 

QUEEN. 
Dar'st thou tome? Ay, reptile! 
(1832.) No. tv. 0 0 
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GONZALES. 
Here! look here !—(shows her letter.) 
QUEEN. 
Ha! 
GONZALES. 
Hast thou found thy master spirit, Queen! 
Our wits have grappled hard for many a day. 
What! mute at last? or hast some quaint device ? 
QUEEN. 
No! hell has conquered me ! 
FRANCIS. 
Give me that scroll—hast thou said all, Garcia ? 
GONZALES. 
Ay, all!—Fair madam, fare ye well awhile ; 
And for my death, I thank you from my soul. 
For after the rich cup I’ve drained this hour, 
The rest were tasteless, stale, and wearisome. 
Life had no aim, or joy, or end, save vengeance— 
Vengeance is satisfied, so farewell life ! 
[ Exit, guarded. 
FRANCIS (reads the letter.) 
Oh, moiher! guilt hath taken from thy lips 
All proud repelling answer. Give me that ring,— 
Strip me that diadem from off thy brows,— 
And bid a long farewell to vanity ! 
For in a holy nunnery immured, 
Thou shalt have leisure to make peace with heav'n, 
And mourn i’ the shade of solitude thy errors. 
It is our sov’reign pleasure. (To the body.)—And for thee, 
Thou lovely dust, all pomp and circumstance 
That can gild death shall wait thee to thy grave : 
Thou shalt lie with the royal and the proud ; 
And marble, by the dext’rous chisel taught, 
Shall learn to mourn thy hapless fortunes. 
LAVAL. 
No! 
Ye shall not bear her to your receptacles ; 
Nor raise a monument, for busy eyes 
To stare upon ; no hand, in future days, 
Shall point to her last home; no voice shall cry, 
‘ There lies King Francis’ paramour!’ In life, 
Thou did’st despoil me of her; but in death, 
She’s mine! I that did love her so, 
Will give her that, my love doth tell me best 
Fits with her fate—an honourable grave : 
She shall among my ancestral tombs repose, 
Without an epitaph, except my tears. 
FRANCIS. 
Then now for war, oh! ill to end, I fear, 
Usher’d with such dark deeds and fell disasters ! 
[Exeunt Francis, followed by the QuEEN 
and Attendants on one side, and LavAt, 
with the others, bearing the body. 
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Here the play terminates so far as the queen is concerned. We 
have been hitherto occupied chiefly by her passion for Bourbon, 
his rejection of it, her unsuccessful efforts to tempt his ambition, 
and her wanton, cruel, and detestable attempt to murder Francoise. 
We rejoice in the final humiliation of such a monster of a woman, 
and we are glad that the curtain falls upon her crimes. But we 
have still a fifth act before us, which is in effect altogether a new 
and distinct drama. Francis, who through the four first acts a 
peared little more than a profligate courtier still in the leading 
strings of his mother, now at length puts on the king, and the scene 
changes from France to Italy ; from domestic intrigue to foreign 
war. Hitherto the queen had been the heroine of the play; her 

assion and her crimes demanded our attention, and excited our 
oars but now Bourbon becomes the hero,—we are to witness 
the consummation of his revenge, and the triumph of his perfidy. 

We need scarcely remark, that this mode of conducting a drama, 
necessarily tends to divide the interest between too many promi- 
nent objects, and, by consequence, to weaken, if not to destroy it 
altogether. We care nothing about the unities of time or place, 
for the imagination can without difficulty shift with the scenery 
from one country to another, and can just as easily suppose the 
lapse of months or years in a moment. But no composition, 
whether intended for the closet or the stage, can be ranked in the 
order of excellence, which fails to produce a unity, or rather, per- 
haps we should say, a symmetry of impression. It may possibly 
be considered by some philosophers as a defect in the constitution 
of our powers of vision, that no object can be clearly figured upon 
the retina, unless the rays of light that emanate from it be 
previously brought to a single point of convergence in the pupil of 
the eye. The same defect, if such it be, appertains to the mind, 
which can receive no decided or permanent impression from any 
number of objects presented to its attention, unless they are capable 
of being collected into a focus. It is impossible for the mind to 
perform such an operation as this, with the passion of the queen 
for Bourbon, her hatred of Francoise, and the ultimate revenge of 
the traitor. These three leading points of interest do not converge: 
they spring from sources widely distant from each other, and 
might form so many different themes for the exercise of the 
author’s dramatic powers. 

The composition has its title from the king: yet, strange to say, 
although Francis is much seen and heard through the first four 
acts, he always appears in a secondary character. In the fifth 
act, he becomes the sovereign more completely; yet even here, 
though he commands armies, and fights battles, his star turns pale, 
while that of Bourbon is in the ascendant. 

The fifth act opens with a scene which is altogether inconsistent 
with Bourbon’s fiery character. He comes before us whining like 
a gentle swain for the absence of his lady love, Margaret, the sister 
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of Francis! But this is not all. Lautrec, the brother of Francoise 
who we now learn for the first time had been seduced by the kin 
goes over to the enemy, and asks permission to join the standard 
of Bourbon. But he, good rebel, all at once becomes scrupulous, 
He has grown old, he says, and cautious. His character was 
slandered in France. He, forsooth, was called a traitor, whereas he 
was only the instrument of his own revenge! He who was in arms 
against his sovereign, and at the moment on the march to encoun- 
ter him, was afraid of offending Providence! Excellent, faithful 
Bourbon, he could not think of making his army (chiefly composed 
of brigands, by the way), a retreat for rebels! Moreover, Lautrec 
had sworn that he would be revenged on the king. It was there- 
fore out of the question. Bourbon could not accept the assistance 
of such a person! All this is perfectly ridiculous. 

We then come to the second scene, which displays more poetic 
beauty of composition than any other part of the drama. It will 
remind the reader at once of that fine scene in Richard the Third, 
the morning before the battle, of which, indeed, it is little better than 


an imitation ; but an imitation, it must be confessed, of no mean 
order. 


* Scene II.—King Francis’ tent before the walls of Pavia. 
Night—a lamp burning : on one couch HENRY of Navarre sleeping, on 
the other, FRANCIS. 

Francis (in his sleep). 

Down! down! help ho! the traitor’s stabb’d me !—help ! 


(Wakes) What all alone! and night!—an idle dream! 
(Rising) Yet sure methought we did together fight, 
Bourbon and I; and ever as I struck him, 

Laval did come between us—but ‘tis nought. 

A very phantasy, born of my thoughts, 

Which have been straining on to-morrow’s issue. 

(To Navarre)—How well thou sleep’st, thou disinherited King! 
Thou hast no dream of empire or dominion ; 

Thine being lost, no longer are a care. 

And all th’ event to-morrow brings to thee, 

Is life, or death, a paltry stake at best! 

Ta’en by itself, and without added value 

Of crown, or kingdom, fame, or name to lose. 

Sleep on,—youth’s healthful current keeps its course 
Within thy veins ; and thy unwrinkled brow 

Shows like the glassy wave, when sunset smiles on it. 
Oh, would that I were eas‘d of power too !— 

Then might I rest, perchance, as thou dost now. 

(He walks to the end of the tent, and draws back the 
curtains at the entrance of it; which, being opened, 
discover the camp by moonlight, the Tesino, and dis- 
tant walls of Pavia.) 

How many are there, sleeping on yon field, 
Who shall to-morrow lay them down for ever. 
How many heads, whose dreams are all of conquest, 
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Lie pillow’d on their graves.— Where shall they be 
After the dawn, awaken’d by our trumpets, 

Has drawn away night’s curtain? Then shall come 
War’s horrid din,—then shall these slumberers, 

All drenched in gore, all gash‘d, and mangled, roll 
Together in the thirsty dust ; and some 

Shall pray to heaven for mercy, and for years 

Of future life, and some shall yell for pain, 

And curse the hour that they were born, and cry 
For water to allay their dying drought. 

There shall the proud lie writhing, in the herd 

Of common soldiers ; there the brave shall lie, 
Bleeding beside the coward ; there, perchance, 

I shall be stretch’d, stark, ere the evening fall— 

A fearful thought !—Now through the silent air, 
And the dark night, might Fancy dream she saw 
Death stalking in the midst of yonder field, 
Marking the prey that shall be his to-morrow. 

Why, how is this ?—my blood chills in my veins ! 

A shadow passes over me !—Shall 1 ?— 

Oh conscience! lie thou still! itis thy hand 

That strikes so cold upon my sense, and turns 

The rapid current of my blood athwart, 

With these slow shiv'ring fears.—I'll wake D’ Albret ; 
For now already through the twilight breaks 

The dappled hue of morn, chasing away 

Night's shadows, and these gloomy phantasies. 
There is a freshness in the early air 

That quickens ev'ry faculty, and makes 

A keen enjoyment of existence only. 

Now falls the gray veil from fair Nature’s face, 

And streaks of light shoot through the amber sky. 
What ho! awake, D’Albret! the day hath dawn’d, 
And the young morning, clad in saffron robes 

Of glorious light, opens heav’n’s eastern gate, 

And bids the sun good morrow.—( Trumpet)—Hark ! the trumpet, 
Clear, as the lark’s shrill matin note, doth sound 
Through the blue vault,—the hum of multitudes 
Rises in the still air,—the clash of steel.— 

The tramp of trained feet doth beat the ground, 

In even measure,—steeds neigh Jong and loud,— 
And voices of command, whoop and halloo, 

Ring through the tented lines ;—arouse thee! slumb’rer ! 
The day is broke,—the camp is all awake.'-—pp. 122—124. 


The battle, however, is not yet begun, andas a battle on the stage 
cannot be of very long duration, and it was still necessary to eke 
out the act, ‘l'riboulet, the court jester, makes his appearance with 
the last batch of recruits from Paris, and entertains the king with 
his swaggering gallantry and pointless humour. This same 
Triboulet is evidently a great favourite with the author. His 
character is with her, what in the north would be called a “ fond 
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idea. It is the creation of an unsound vein of the fancy—a sort of 
nympholeptic indulgence, arising probably out of some girlish 
recollections of a story book, in which some jester of the olden time 
figured as the hero. A council of war is then held, the debates in 
which are nearly as drowsy as those on the reform bill, and at 
length the battle roars in right earnest. The fortune of the field 
turns against Francis—Triboulet dies! As if this jump from the 
sublime to the ludicrous were not sufficient, Triboulet, in the very 
hour of defeat, is borne to his tomb with all the honours of a 
dirge ; at which Francis not only appears as chief mourner, but 
actually makes the responses in the De Profundis—and in Latin 
too! This introduction upon the stage, at the burial of a jester, of 
one of the most pathetic psalms in the whole of the Sacred Writings 
is, to say the least of it, an innovation, which we should not desire 
to see converted into a precedent. The whole scene is a mockery 
and an error, even dramatically speaking, for it cannot be supposed 
that at such a moment, Francis, who was already a prisoner, 
had either time or thought for such a ceremony as this, over the 
body of a reputed fool. 

Now, with all these faults, which we have pointed out with the 
frankness and freedom that are absolutely necessary in a critical 
journal, whose sole and straightforward object it is to attend to the 
interests of the national literature, we are still willing to acknow- 
ledge that Miss F. Kemble has displayed in this composition, 
intellectual powers that may, if rightly directed, enable her to pro- 
duce a much better drama than ‘Francis the First.’ She has 
evidently a fine perception of character, and a good idea of stage 
effect. We suspect the originality and extent of her poetical 
faculty ; but the best poets are not always the best dramatic 
writers. We think her style sufficiently dignified and energetic 
when the occasion requires it, and her blank verse subsides with- 
out difficulty into the tone of excited conversation. We hope that 


she will select a theme for her next effort from English or Scottish 
history. 





Art. VII.—Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs. Trollope- 
In 2 volumes 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co. 1832. 


Ir Captain Hall’s picture, or caricature rather, of American society 
was calculated to provoke the wrath of our brethren at the other 
side of the Atlantic, we fear that Mrs. Trollope’s work will tend 
but little to soothe their wounded feelings. She has gone into 
their houses, their churches, their religious and political meetings ; 
she has mingled in their balls and dinner parties, penetrated to the 
very sanctuary of their private lives, and has laid bare all their 
peculiarities with an unsparing hand. She does not affect to be 
deeply read in the constitution and laws of the republican union, 
and yet she has not hesitated to give them all a bad name. She 
lithographs its tribunals, laughs at its mode of administering Jus- 
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tice, turns up her nose at its freedom, and declares it a sovereign 
remedy for sedition. The ancient caused his slave to be intoxicated, 
and then exhibited him before his son as a warning against drunk- 
enness. According to Mrs. Trollope, no Englishman could ever 
be disloyal to his king who had once seen with his own eyes 
the consequences, which the levelling principle has produced in 
America. 

We have no doubt whatever that the lady has written her work 
in perfect good faith, and sincerely believed every thing to be true 
which she has asserted of America, and its political as well as 
judicial institutions. We must observe, however, that her judg- 
ment is not to be considered as quite conclusive upon these impor- 
tant subjects. The effect of those institutions upon the commu- 
nity amongst whom they have been established for fifty years, is 
to be taken, not from the opinion of a foreigner and a mere sojourner 
in the land, but from the consequences which they have actually 
produced during the period of their operation. ‘The voice of his- 
tory and not the journal of a summer tour is to be our guide on 
this occasion, and that voice has informed the world, that, within 
fifty years, a set of small colonies have been transformed into the 
most mighty republic which mankind have yet seen; that from 
less than a million her population has, grown into ten millions or 
more; that from possessing a few merchant ships she now com- 
mands a formidable navy; that the number of her component states 


has doubled ; that she has gone through two wars, and is now 
nearly free from public debt; that she has no taxes worth men- 


tioning, and no poor laws of any kind; and, what is better than 
all, no state religion; that her people are free and contented, and 
her flag respected throughout the world. These are the tangible 
and indisputable consequences of American institutions. The 
people who enjoy them may well laugh at the puny efforts of those 
superficial tourists, who affect to despise the sources of so many 
blessings—blessings which no other community on earth possess to 
a similar extent. 

Upon the other great branch of her work, the one indeed con- 
cerning which she was most competent to speak, and to which she 
naturally devoted her principal attention, she has, we think, treated 
the Union unfairly. Every body knows that the south western 
states, called not many years since the back settlements, are the 
least civilized portion of the republic. Suppose a century ago a 
Frenchman had travelled among the Highlanders of Scotland, given 
a minute picture of their uncultivated manners, and published that 
picture as a true representation of British habits and customs ; 
would not common sense have revolted against such an attempt, 
and consigned the libel to ridicule? Suppose even now a foreigner 
were to make a tour in Galway, or any other of the western 
counties of Ireland, in which the peasantry are most abundant, and 
in the lowest state of barbarism and poverty, and after finishing 
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his expedition were to give his journal to the world as an authentic 
exposition of the state of society in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
would not his book be scouted even from the salons of Paris, in 
which our national character for civilization has by no means as 
yet reached the standard of French taste? 

Nevertheless this is precisely the course which Mrs. Trollope has 
taken. She first visited the south western states: there she 
remained for some time ; there she collected her first impressions 
of American manners, and her most piquant anecdotes; but her 
picture, which may, and we believe does, afford a just view of 
that part of the Union, ought not to be considered by any impartial 
mind as representing the whole. We find that after her departure 
from the sonth, she gradually advanced upon a country more and 
more civilized as she approached the older states; and she confesses 
herself, that at Baltimore, New York, and Washington, there were 
but few things to remind her that she was four thousand miles 
from England. We hope that our American friends will attend to 
this distinction, and receive only with a good-humoured laugh the 
generalized title which Mrs. Trollope has conferred, we suppose for 
want of a better, on her journal. 

It was this lady’s object to settle her son in one of the new states, 
and for this purpose, accompanied by the young gentleman, her 
two daughters, and the celebrated reformer of society, Miss 
Wright, she sailed from London in November, 1827. After a 
Ener of about fifty days she arrived at the mouth of the 

ississippi. The muddy tide of the enormous river, the low 
swampy banks, the huge bulrushes, the sterile desolation of the 
scene, were enough to frighten the heart of the stoutest adven- 
turer. The first station, Balize, the most miserable abode upon the 
face of the earth ; the quantities of drift wood borne down the 
stream, consisting frequently of immense trees still bearing their 
branches and their uptorn roots entire, which are sometimes 
entangled together, and, being laden with rubbish, assume the 
appearance of a floating island; were by no means calculated to 
cheer the feeling of despondency which the first view of the scene 
was calculated to excite. By degrees, however, the bright tints of 
southern vegetation cheered the eye. Next, some villas, sugar 
grounds, and negro huts, varied the prospect, but the landscape 1s 
nowhere beautiful. The river, when flooded, is higher than the 
Jand in its neighbourhood, from which it is shut out by strong 
embankments. The navigation is excessively difficult and tedious 
from Balize to New Orleans, and arrived there, though every thing 
be new to a European, there is little to gratify the eye. It has 
the appearance of a French provincial town, Baal oil an old 
French colony, taken from Spain by France. The “ eternal forests 
of the western world” begin quite close to the town. Mrs. 
Trollope remarks, that, contrary to what one would suppose, the 
trees are generally stunted in their growth by a parasitical plant 
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called Spanish moss ; which, however, adds not a little to their 
beauty, as ‘it hangs gracefully from the boughs, converting the 
outline of all the trees it hangs upon into that of weeping willows.’ 
‘The chief beauty of the forest,’ she adds, ‘in this region, is from 
the luxuriant under-growth of palmetos, which is decidedly the 
loveliest coloured and most graceful plant I know. The pawpaw, 
too, is a splendid shrub, and in great abundance. We here for 
the first time, saw the wild vine, which we afterwards found 
growing profusely in every part of America ; the strong pendant 
festoons made safe and commodious swings, which some of our 
party enjoyed.’ 

Other very novel objects to European eyes were the slaves seen 
at work every where. The fanoy is at first busy in weaving a 
romance of misery for each of these creatures, but further acquain- 
tance with America shews that they are by no means so unhappy 
as we might be led to imagine. We believe this to be true enough ; 
but the fact ought not to lessen our detestation of the usage, 
especially in a free country, which supposes that one man may, by 
violence or purchase, acquire a right of property in the existence 
and services of another. The society of New Orleans is composed 
of two classes, the Creoles and the Quadroons, between which 
there is as complete a separation as between our exclusives and our 
middle orders. ‘The Creoles are the aristocracy, the Quadroons 
the plebeians. The females of the latter class, however beautiful, 
amiable, and accomplished—and many of them are eminently so— 
are not only not admitted into Creole society, but cannot lawfully be 
married to a gentleman of that class. Their charms are not how- 
ever the less attractive, and the result is, that unions are formed 
without the sanction of the law, which, though depending on 
the will of the parties, and attended with a certain degree of dis- 
grace, are said to be often lasting and happy. eat 

From New Orleans the party proceeded up the Mississippi in a 
steam boat, with the view of staying some months with Miss 
Wright and her sister, at an estate which she had purchased in 
Tenessee. She was at that period determined to seclude herself in 
the forest, in order that her fortune, time, and talents, might be 
exclusively devoted to the cause of the African slaves. She after- 
wards, as it is well known, extended her ideas of improvement to 
the whole human race, and in pursuit of her visionary perfec- 
tion gave public lectures in America. The reader has probably 
often heard of the great beauty and superiority of the American 
steam boats; but he can have little idea of the social miseries 
which he would have to endure in one of those that ply on the 
Mississippi. In this respect Mrs. ere declares, that she 
would infinitely prefer ‘the apartment of a party of well con- 
ditioned pigs!’ The floors of the cabin are superbly carpeted, but 
‘oh that carpet !’ she exclaims, ‘I will not, I may not, describe its 
condition.’ 


‘I hardly know,’ adds the writer, ‘any annoyance so deeply repugnant to 
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English feelings, as the incessant, remorseless, spitting of the Americans, 
I feel that I owe my readers an apology for the repeated use of this, and 
several other odious words ; but I cannot avoid them without suffering 
the fidelity of description to escape. It is possible that in this phrase 
“ Americans,” I may be too general. The United States form a continent 
of almost distinct nations, and I must now, and always, be understood to 
speak only of that portion of them which I have seen. In conversing 
with Americans, I have constantly found that if I alluded to any thing 
which they thought I considered as uncouth, they would assure me it 
was local, and not national ; the accidental peculiarity of a very small 
part, and by no means a specimen of the whole. “ That is because you 
know so little of America,” is a phrase I have listened to a thousand 
times, and in nearly as many different places. It may be so—and having 
made this concession, | protest against the charge of injustice in relating 
what I have seen.” —vol. i. p. 20. 


Does not the reader perceive that the Italics-—J¢ may be so—com- 
pletely spoil the concession which is here made? They convey 
exactly the same sort of inuendo as a wink of the eye, or a nod of 
the head, just as much as to say, “ the thing is barely possible, 
but I know what I know, and that is enough.” The fairest 
character might be taken away by such a concession as this. It is 
a typographical way 


‘¢ To hinta fault and hesitate dislike.” 


Her account of some of her fellow voyagers is in a still more 
angry strain. 

‘The gentlemen in the cabin (we had no ladies) would certainly neither, 
from their language, manners, nor appearance, have received that desig- 
nation in Europe ; but we soon found their claim to it rested on more 
substantial ground, for we heard them nearly all addressed by the titles 
of general, colonel, and major. On mentioning these military dignities 
to an English friend some time afterwards, he told me, that he too had 
made the voyage with the same description of company, but remarking 
that there was not a single captain among them, he made the observa- 
tion to a fellow passenger, and asked him how he accounted for it? “Oh, 
sir, the captains are all on deck,” was the reply. 

‘Our honours, however, were not all military, for we had a judge 
among us. I know it is equally easy and invidious to ridicule the pecu- 
liarities of appearance and manner in the people of a different nation from 
ourselves ; we may, too, at the same moment, be undergoing the same 
ordeal in their estimation ; and, moreover, I am by no means disposed to 
consider whatever is new to me as therefore objectionable ; but, never- 
theless, it was impossible not feel repugnance to many of the novelties 
that now surrounded me. 

‘ The total want of all the usual courtesies of the table ; the voracious 
rapidity with which the viands were seized and devoured; the strange 
uncouth phrases and pronunciation; the loathsome spitting, from the 
contamination of which it was absolutely impossible to protect our 
dresses ; the frightful manner of feeding with their knives, till the whole 
blade seemed to enter into the mouth; and the still more frightful 
manner of cleaning the teeth afterwards with a pocket knife, soon forced 
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us to feel that we were not surrounded by the generals, colonels, and 
majors of the old world ; and that the dinner hour was to be any thing 
rather than an hour of enjoyment. 


‘ The little conversation that went forward while we remained in the 
room was entirely political, and the respective claims of Adams and Jack- 
son to the presidency were argued with more oaths and more vehemence 
than it had ever been my lot to bear. And a colonel appeared on the 
verge of assaulting a major, when a huge seven foot Kentuckian gentle- 
man horse-dealer, asked of the heavens to confound them both, and bade 
them sit still and be d——d. We too thought we should share this sen- 
tence; at least sitting still in the cabin seemed very nearly to include the 
rest of it, and we never tarried there a moment longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary to eat.’—vol. i. pp. 23—25. 

The scenery on the Mississippi afforded but small compensation 
for the miseries of the steam boat. The banks continue flat and 
unbroken for many miles above New Orleans, and almost as far as 
the town of Natches, which, being beautifully situated, looks with 
its green hill like an oasis in the desert. Its climate, like that of 
New Orleans, is however fatal in the warm season, otherwise it would 
attract numerous settlers. The other towns and villages passed b 
our voyagers looked wretched in the extreme. The huts of the 
wood-cutters who supply the steam boats with fuel, are constructed 
on piles, which lift them beyond the reach of the flood when at its 
height; but the unfortunate inmates are invariably the victims of 
ague, and their occasional appearance at the door of their miser- 
able cabins deepens the gloom of the scene. The river abounds in 
crocodiles, and it is said they have more than once made a dread- 
ful repast upon the children of these unhappy wood-cutters. To 
add to the desolation reigning around, ‘ the lurid glare of a burn- 
ing forest was almost constantly visible after sunset, and when the 
wind so willed, the smoke arising from it floated in heavy vapour 
over head. Not all the novelty of the scene, not all its vastness, 
could prevent its heavy horror wearying the spirits.’ At length 
the boat arrived at Memphis, where the party landed. is 
straggling new town is situated at the most beautiful point of the 
Mississippi, which has here the appearance of a noble lake. As 
it was the custom here for all the male inhabitants of the town to 
dine together at the hotel, our travellers were under the necessity of 
taking the chance of the general table. They (the towns people) 
we are told, ‘ate in perfect silence, and with such astonishing 
rapidity, that their dinner was over literally before our’s was begun ; 
the instant they ceased to eat, they darted from the table in the same 
moody silence which they had preserved since they entered the 
room, and a second set took their places, who performed their silent 
parts in the same manner. The only sounds heard were those 
produced by the knives and forks, with the unceasing chorus of 
coughing, &c. No women were present except ourselves and the 
hostess ; the good women of Memphis being well content to let 
their lords partake of Mrs. Anderson’s turkeys and venison, (without 
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their having the trouble of cooking them), whilst they regale them- 
selves on mash and milk at home. The author conceived at first 
that her party were complimented by being placed at the top of the 
table ; but her belief on this point was soon set at rest, when she 
saw seated exactly opposite to her her own man servant! Oh, 
sight of horror to an English lady ! 

Nashoba, Miss Wright’s hermitage, was at a distance of fifteen 
miles through the forest. The first day the party attempted the 
journey thither, they were prevented from proceeding by the height 
of the waters. Having waited until the inundation subsided, they 
renewed their efforts with more success. 


‘ The next day we started again, and the clear air, the bright sun, the 
novel wildness of the dark forest, and our keenly awakened cuziosity, 
made the excursion delightful, and enabled us to bear without shrinking 
the bumps and bruises we encountered. We soon lost all trace of a road, 
at least so it appeared to us, for the stumps were left standing three feet 
high. Over these, the high-hung Deerborn, as our carriage was called, 
passed safely; but it required some miles of experience to convince us 
that every stump would not be our last; it was amusing to watch the 
cool and easy skill with which the driver wound his horses and wheels 
among these stumps, I thought he might have been imported to Bond- 
street with great advantage. The forest became thicker and more dreary 
looking every mile we advanced, but our ever-grinning negro declared 
it was a right good road, and that we should be sure to get to Nashoba. 

‘Andsowedid * * * * * * ™* and one glance sufficed to 
convince me that every idea I had formed of the place was as far as 
possible from the truth. Desolation was the only feeling ; the only word 
that presented itself: but it was not spoken. I think, however, that 
Miss Wright was aware of the painful impression the sight of her forest 
home produced on me, and I doubt not that the conviction reached us 
both at the same moment, that we had erred in thinking that a few 
months passed together at this spot could be productive of pleasure to 
either. But to do her justice, I believe her mind was so exclusively 
occupied by the object she had then in view, that all things else were 
worthless, or indifferent to her. I never heard or read of any enthusiasm 
approaching her’s, except in some few instances, in ages past, of religious 
fanaticism. 

‘It must have been some feeling equally powerful, which enabled 
Miss Wright, accustomed to all the comfort and refinement of Europe, 
to imagine not only that she herself could exist in this wilderness, but 
that her European friends could enter there, and not feel dismayed at the 
savage aspect of the scene. The annexed plate gives a faithful view of 
the cleared space and buildings which form the settlement. Each building 
consisted of two large rooms furnished in the most simple manner; nor 
had they as yet collected round them any of those minor comforts, which 
ordinary minds class among the necessaries of life. But in this our phi- 
losophical friend seemed to see no evil; nor was there any mixture of 
affectation in this indifference ; it was a circumstance really and truly 
beneath her notice. Her whole heart and soul were occupied by the hope 
of raising the African to the level of European intellect; and even now 
that I have seen this favourite fabric of her imagination fall to pieces 
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beneath her feet, I cannot recall the self-devotion with which she gave 
herself to it, without admiration. 

‘ The only white persons we found at Nashoba were my amiable friend, 
Mrs. W * * *, the sister of Miss Wright, and her husband. I think 
they had between thirty and forty slaves, including children, but when I 
was there no school had been established. Books and other materials 
for the great experiment had been collected, and one or two professors 
engaged, but nothing was yet organized. I found my friend Mrs. W * * * 
in very bad health, which she confessed she attributed to the climate. 
This naturally so much alarmed me for my children, that I decided upon 
leaving the place with as little delay as possible, and did so at the end of 
ten days. 

‘1 do not exactly know what was the immediate cause which induced 
Miss Wright to abandon a scheme which had taken such possession of 
her imagination, and on which she had expended so much money ; but 
many months had not elapsed, before I learnt with much pleasure, that 
she and her sister had also left it. I think it probable that she became 
aware upon returning to Nashoba, that the climate was too hostile to 
their health. All I know farther of Nashoba is, that Miss Wright having 
found (from some cause or other) that it was impossible to pursue her 
object, herself accompanied her slaves to Hayti, and left them there, free, 
and under the protection of the president. 

‘1 found no beauty in the scenery around Nashoba, nor can I conceive 
that it would possess any even in summer. The trees were so close to 
each other as not to permit the growth of underwood, the great ornament 
of the forest at New Orleans, and still less of our seeing any openings, 
where the varying effects of light and shade might atone for the absence 
of other objects. The clearing round the settlement appeared to me 
inconsiderable and imperfect ; but I was told that they had grown good 
crops of cotton and Indian corn. The weather was dry and agreeable, 
and the aspect of the heavens by night surprisingly beautiful, I never 
saw moonlight so clear, so pure, so powerful.’—vol. i. pp. 37—42. 


Nashoba having but few attractions for the lively fancy of our 
author, she shortened considerably her intended visit, and returning 
to Memphis with her family, she took the steam boat for Cincin- 
nati, the capital of the west, and supposed to be one of the best 
Situations at that side of the Alleghanies. Part of the voyage was 
still up the Mississippi, the remainder by the Ohio, whose shores, 
though almost as unhealthy as those of the great river into which 
it pours its gifts, present a much greater variety of scenery. ‘Some- 
times its clear wave waters a meadow of level turf; sometimes it 
is bounded by perpendicular rocks ; pretty dwellings, with their 
gay porticos, are seen, alternately with wild intervals of forest, 
where the tangled bear-brake plainly enough indicates what inha- 
bitants are native there. Often a mountain torrent comes pouring 
its silver tribute to the stream, and were there occasionally a ruined 
abbey, or feudal castle, to mix the romance of real life with that of 
nature, the Ohio would be perfect.’ On the Kentucky side the 
scenery is particularly beautiful ; its pastures, forests, and hunting 
grounds are still remembered with emotion by the Indians, who 
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have a wild lament, which they often chaunt to the memory of their 
former paradise. The town of Cincinnati rises from the water’s 
edge along the side of a hiil, on which it is finely situated ; and as 
it has now a few towers and steeples, it appears like a handsome 
city. The author had no little difficulty in finding here a house to 
her taste. 


‘ We went to the office of an advertising agent, who professed to keep 
a register of all such information, and described the dwelling we wanted. 
He made no difficulty, but told us his boy should be our guide through 
the city, and show us what we sought ;: we accordingly set out with him, 
and he led us up one street and down another, but evidently without any 
determinate object; I therefore stopped, and asked him whereabout the 
houses were which we were going to see. 

‘“T am looking for bills,” was his reply. 

‘1 thought we could have looked for bills as well without him, and I 
told him so; upon which he assumed an air of great activity, and began 
knocking regularly at every door we passed, enquiring if the house was to 
be let. It was impossible to endure this long, and our guide was 
dismissed, though I was afterwards obliged to pay him a dollar for his 
services. 

‘We had the good fortune, however, to find a dwelling before long, 
and we returned to our hotel, having determined upon taking possession of it 
as soon as it could be got ready. Not wishing to take our evening meal 
either with the threescore and ten gentleman of the dining-room, nor yet 
with the half dozen ladies of the bar-room, I ordered tea in my own 
chamber. A good-humoured Irish woman came forward with a sort 
of patronising manner, took my hand, and said, ‘‘ Och, my honey, 
yell be from the old country. I'll see you will have your tay all to 
yourselves, honey.” With this assurance we retired to my room, which 
was a handsome one as to its size and bed-furniture, but it had no carpet, 
and was darkened by blinds of paper, such as rooms are hung with, which 
required to be rolled up, and then fastened with strings very awkwardly 
attached to the window-frames, whenever light or air were wished for. I 
afterwards met with these same uncomfortable blinds in every part of 
America. 

‘ Our Irish friend soon reappeared, and brought us tea, together with 
the never-failing accompaniments of American tea-drinking, hung beef, 
‘chipped up” raw, and sundry sweetmeats of brown sugar hue and 
flavour. We took our tea, and were enjoying our family talk, relative to 
our future arrangements, when a loud sharp knocking was heard at our 
door. My “come in” was answered by the appearance of a portly 
personage who proclaimed himself our landlord. 

*« Are any of you ill?” he began. 

*** No, thank you, sir; we are all quite well,” was my reply. 

‘Then, madam, I must tell you that IT cannot accommodate you on 
these terms ; we have no family tea-drinkings here, and you must live 
with either me or my wife, or not at all in my house.” 

‘ This was said with an air of authority that almost precluded reply, but 
I ventured a sort of apologistic hint, tnat we were strangers and unac- 
customed to the manners of the country. 


‘ Our manners are very good manners, and we don’t wish any changes 
from England.”’ 
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‘| thought of mine host of the Washington afterwards when reading 
Scott’s “ Anne of Geierstein;” he in, truth, strongly resembled the 
inn-keeper therein immortalised, who made his guests eat, drink, and 
sleep, just where, when, and how he pleased. I made no further remon- 
strance, but determined to hasten my removal. This we achieved the 
next day, to our great satisfaction.'—vol. i. pp. 49—52. 


Though neat and comfortable enough in appearance, her new 
dwelling wanted almost every convenience which we deem essential 
to cleanliness and decency. The middle of the street was the only 
receptacle for all those matters which in England are committed to 
the cart of the dustman; there was no pump, no cistern, no drain 
of any kind, and the only scavengers in the streets were the 
numerous pigs by which they were constantly traversed. The town 
is about as large as Salisbury, and built almost entirely of bricks, 
which give ita heavy appearance. Even the trottoirs are composed 
of these materials. The houses are arranged in solid squares, each 
communicating with a small alley at the back door; it may be 
easily conceived, that in warm weather, in such a sewerless town, 
these alleys must be the favourite abodes of every nuisance and 
disease. It is bounded on the north by forest-covered hills, and 
on the south by those of Kentucky. It contains a population of 
about twenty thousand souls—a surprising number, when we con- 
sider that thirty years ago the spot on which it stands was occupied 
by the aboriginal forest. Mrs. Trollope never saw a beggar in 
this town during the two years she spent there; every body was 
busily employed; taxation was low; every ordinary want was 
easily supplied, but those enjoyments which are derivable from 
the luxuries and refinements of life were no where to be found. 
Both males and females were altogether destitute of what we call 
manners, although by no means deficient in intelligence. Their 
conversation was devoid as well of natural as conventional grace ; 
‘there was always something either in the expression or the accent 
that jars the feelings and shocks the taste.’ They rarely dine in 
scciety except in taverns, and then, as at Memphis, in total silence. 
Such is life in the town; let us now see what it is in the neigh- 
bouring country. 


‘ We visited one farm, which interested us particularly from its wild 
and lonely situation, and from the entire dependance of the inbabitants 
upon their own resources. It was a partial clearing in the very heart of 
the forest. The house was built on the side of a hill, so steep that a high 
ladder was necessary to enter the front door, while the back one opened 
against the hill side; at the foot of this sudden eminence ran a clear 
stream, whose bed had been deepened into a little reservoir, just opposite 
the house. A noble field of Indian corn stretched away into the forest on 
one side, and a few half cleared acres, with a shed or two upon them, 
occupied the other, giving accommodation to cows, horses, pigs, and 
chickens innumerable. Immediately before the house was a small potato 
garden, with a few peach and apple trees. The house was built of logs, 
and consisted of two rooms, besides a little shanty or lean-to, that was 
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used asa kitchen. Both rooms were comfortably furnished with good 
beds, drawers, &c. The farmer's wife, and a young woman who looked 
like her sister, were spinning, and three little children were playing about. 
The woman told me that they spun and wove all the cotton and woollen 
garments of the family, and knit all the stockings; her husband, though 
not a shoemaker by trade, made all the shoes. She manufactured all the 
soap and candles they used, and prepared her sugar from the sugar-trees 
on their farm. All she wanted with money, she said, was to buy coffee, 
tea, and whiskey, and she could “ get enough any day by sending a batch of 
butter and chickens to market.” They used no wheat, nor sold any 
of their corn, which, though it appeared a very large quantity, was not 
more than they required to make their bread and cakes of various kinds, 
and feed all their live stock during the winter. She did not look in 
health, and said they had all had ague in “ the fall; but she seemed 
contented, and proud of her independence ; though it was in somewhat a 
mournful accent that she said, “ tis strange to us to see company: I expect 
the sun may rise and set a hundred times before I shall see another human 
that does not belong to the family.” ’—vol. i. pp. 68—70. 


So much for a specimen of back-wood independence. We can 
conceive it, however, to be much less horrible than the author 
represents it. She romances a good deal now and then about the 
want of a village bell, and pleasant society ; but the human mind 
easily acquiesces in its lot under all imaginable circumstances, 
which to a lady fresh from London might seem terrific. One of 
her greatest annoyances—an annoyance which is not absent from 
the most civilized communities—was the difficulty of meeting with, 
and retaining when found, a good servant. By the by the name is 
not used in that part of the Union: free domestics are always called 
“help.” Nothing but the ambition of fine dress will induce a 
female to hire herself in that capacity, as it is universally consi- 
dered to be a degradation. They eagerly seek employment in all 
kinds of manufactories, but to service they never go if they can 
avoid it. We have here more than one amusing specimen of these 
ladies, the first of whom a friend had recommended to the author. 
The question was put to her of course what wages she expected 
to get by the year. 


** Oh Gimini!” exclaimed the damsel, with a loud laugh, “ you be a 
downright Inglisher, sure enough, I should like to see a young lady 
engage by the year in America! I hope J shall get a husband before many 
months, or I expect I shall be an outright old maid, for I be most 
seventeen already ; besides, mayhap I may want to go to school. You 
must just give me a dollar and a half a week ; and mother’s slave, Phillis, 
must come over once a week, I expect, from t’other side the water, to help 
me clean.” 

‘ I agreed to the bargain, of course, with all dutiful submission ; and 
seeing she was preparing to set to work in a yellow dress parsemé with red 
roses, I gently hinted that I thought it was a pity to spoil so fine a gown, 
and that she had better change it. 

* “ Tis just my best and worst,” she answered, “ for I’ve got no other.” 
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‘ And in truth I found that this young lady had left the paternal 
mansion with no more clothes of any kind than what she had on, 
| immediately gave her money to purchase what was necessary for 
cleanliness and decency, and set to work with my daughters to make hera 
gown. She grinned applause when our labour was completed, but never 
uttered the slightest expression of gratitude for that or for any thing else 
we could do for her. She was constantly asking us to lend her different 
articles of dress, and when we declined it, she said, ‘“* Well, I never seed 
such grumpy folks as you be; there is several young ladies of my 
acquaintance what goes to live out now and then with the old women 
about the town, and they and their gurls alwayslends them what they asks 
for; I guess, you Inglish thinks we should poisou your things, just as bad 
as if we was Negurs.” And here I beg to assure the reader, that whenever 
I give conversations, they are not made a loisir, but were written down 
immediately after they occurred, with all the verbal fidelity my memory 
permitted, 

‘ This young lady left me at the end of two months, because I refused 
to lend her money enough to buy a silk dress to go to a ball, saying, 
“Then ‘tis not worth my while to stay any longer.” 

‘I cannot imagine it possible that such a state of things can be desirable, 
or beneficial to any of the parties concerned. I might occupy a hundred 
pages on the subject, and yet fail to give an adequate idea of the sore, 
angry, ever wakeful pride that seemed to torment these poor wretches. In 
many of them it was so excessive, that all feelings of displeasure, or even 
of ridicule, was lost in pity. One of these was a pretty girl, whose 
natural disposition must have been gentle and kind ; but her guod feelings 
were soured, and her gentleness turned to morbid sensitiveness, by having 
heard a thousand and a thousand times that she was as good as any other 
lady, that all men were equal, and women too, and that it was a sin anda 
shame for a free-born American to be treated like a servant. 

‘When she found she was to dine in the kitchen, she turned up her pretty 
lip, and said, “ I guess that’s ‘cause you don’t think I’m good enough to eat 
with you. You'll find that won’t do here.” I found afterwards that she rarely 
ate any dinner at all, and generally passed the time in tears. I did every 
thing in my power to conciliate and make her happy, but I am sure she 
hated me. I gave her very high wages, and she staid till she had obtained 
several expensive articles of dress, and then, un beau matin, she came to 
me full dressed, and said, “I must go.’ “ When shall you return, 
Charlotte?” ‘I expect you'll see no more of me.” And so we parted. 
Her sister was also living with me, but her wardrobe was not yet completed, 
and she remained some weeks longer till it was. 

‘I fear it may be ealled bad taste to say so much concerning my 
domestics, but, nevertheless, the circumstances are so characteristic of 
America, that I must recount another history relating to them. A few 
days after the departure of my ambitious belle, my cries for “ help” had 
been so effectual, that another young lady presented herself, with the 
usual preface, ‘ I’m come to help you.” I had been cautioned never to 
ask for a reference for character, as it would not only rob me of that help, 
but entirely prevent my ever getting another; so, five minutes after she 
entered, she was installed, bundle and all, as a member of the family. She 
was by no means handsome, but there was an air of simple frankness in her 
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manner, that won us all. For my own part I thought I had got a second 
Jeanie Deans; for she recounted to me histories of her early youth, 
wherein her plain good sense and strong mind, enabled her to win her wa 
through a host of cruel step-mothers, faithless lovers, and cheating brothers, 
Among other things, she told me, with the appearance of much emotion, 
that she had found, since she came to town, a cure for all her 
sorrows, “* Thanks and praise for it, I have got religion!” and then 
she asked if I could spare her to go to meeting every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening; ‘* You shall not have to want me, Mrs. Trollope, for 
our minister knows that we have all our duties to perform to man, as well 
as to God, and he makes the meeting late in the evening that they may 
not cross one another.” Who could refuse? not I, and Nancy had 
leave to go to meeting two evenings in the week, besides Sundays. 

‘One night, that the mosquitoes had found their way under my net, 
and prevented my sleeping, | heard some one enter the house very late ; 
I got up, went to the top of the stairs, and, by the help of a bright moon, 
recognised Nancy’s best bonnet. I called to her; ‘* You are very late,” 
said I, ‘“* what is the reason of it?” ‘* Oh, Mrs. Trollope,” she replied, 
“1 am late, indeed! We have this night had seventeen souls added to our 
flock. May they live to bless this night. But it has been a long sitting, 
and very warm; I’ll just take a drink of water and get to bed; you 
shan’t find me later in the morning for it.” Nor did I. She was an 
excellent servant, and performed more than was expected from her; 
moreover, she always found time to read the Bible several times in the day, 
and I seldom saw her occupied about any thing without observing that she 
had placed it near her. 

‘ At last she fell sick with the cholera, and her life was despaired of. I 
nursed her with great care, and sat up the greatest part of two nights with 
her. She was often delirious, and all her wandering thoughts seemed to 
ramble to heaven. ‘ | have been a sinner,” she said, “ but I am safe in 
the Lord Jesus.” When she recovered, she asked me to let her go into 
the country for a few days, to change the air, and begged me to lend her 
three dollars. 

‘While she was absent a lady called on me, and enquired, with some 
agitation, if my servant, Nancy Fletcher, were at home. I replied that 
she was gone into the country. ‘ Thank God,” she exclaimed, “ never 
let her enter your doors again, she is the most abandoned woman in the 
town; a gentleman who knows you, has been told that she lives with you, 
and that she boasts of having the power of entering your house at any 
hour of the night.” She told me many other circumstances unnecessary 
to repeat, but all tending to prove that she was a very dangerous inmate. 

‘ | expected her home the next evening, and I believe I passed the 
terval in meditating how to get rid of her without an eclaircissement. 
At length she arrived, and all my study having failed to supply me with 
other reason than the real one for dismissing her, I stated it at once. Not 
the slightest change passed over her countenance, but she looked steadily 
at me, and said in a very civil tone, ‘“« I should like to know who told you.” 
I replied that it could be of no advantage to her to know, and that I 
wished her to go immediately. “ I am ready to go,” she said, in the same 
quiet tone, “ but what will you do for your three dollars?” “‘ I must do 
without them, Nancy; good moraing to you.” “I must just put up my 
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things,” she said, and left the room. About half an hour afterwards, 
when we were all assembled at dinner, she entered with her usual com- 
posed air, ‘* Well, I am come to wish you all good bye,” and with a friendly 
good-humoured smile she left us.’’’—vol. i. pp. 74—81. 


Whenever evening parties were yiven at Cincinnati, they were 
most formal affairs: the ladies herded together in one part of the 
room, the gentlemen in another. Sometimes a small attempt at 
music brings the younger of both sexes together round the piano, 
but the fate of the more dignified personages remains as dismal as 
possible. The gentlemen talk politics, and offend as usual against 
the honours of the carpet : ‘ the ladies look at each other’s dresses 
till they know every pin by heart ; talk of Parson Somebody’s last 
sermon on the day of judgment, on Dr. T’otherbody’s new pills for 
dyspepsia, till the “ tea” is announced, when they all console 
themselves together for whatever they may have suffered in keeping 
awake, v ges more tea, coffee, hot he and custard, hoe cake, 
johny cake, waffle cake, and dodger cake; pickled peaches, and 
preserved cucumbers; ham, turkey, hung beef, apple sauce, and 
pickled oysters, than ever were prepared in any other country of 
the known world.’ After this massive meal is over, they return to 
the drawing-room, remain as long together as they can bear it, then 
they rise en masse, cloak, bonnet, shawl, and exreunt omnes. If this 
be a true description of an evening party at Cincinnati, heaven 
defend us from that renowned city of the West! 


Billiards, it seems, are forbidden by law; so are cards, in the 
state of Ohio. There are a few public balls at Christmas, they 
have no concerts, no dinner parties, and the theatre is nearly 
deserted, it being deemed an offence FOr a religion to witness a 


play! But surely the ladies dress, and if they do they must have 
some place wherein to shew it off. Sotheyhave. Their churches 
and chapels are the scenes where they display all their finery. To 
those gay scenes—for such they are as to the appearance of the 
females especially—do the young and the fair throng, not only on 
Sundays, but on every evening of the week. ‘ Were it not for the 
churches,’ says the author, 1 think there might be a general bon- 
fire of the best bonnets, for I never could discover any other use 
for them.’ Hence it will be easily understood, that the ministers 
who officiate in the different places of worship are among the most 
influential persons in the republic. They are said indeed to be the 
masters of every family within the reach of their jurisdiction. They 
alone, of all other classes, are allowed personal pre-eminence. It is 
only from them that the women receive ‘ that sort of attention which 
is so dearly valued by every female heart throughout the world,’ 
and we all know that no attentions are valued more highly by the 
sex, than those which are bestowed upon them by persons of 
acknowledged distinction. Hence the clergy of America may be 
said to have the hearts as well as the souls of the female world in 
their keeping. There is no country where religion has a stronger 
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hold upon the women or a slighter hold upon the men. When 
we say religion, perhaps we ought to use a different expression, if 
one could be found which imports a strong disposition to follow the 
rules laid down by the preachers of the different sects, for these are 
quite as numerous in America, and often as devoid of religion, as 
they are in England. They have ‘ Revivals” in abundance; 
itinerant clergymen of all persuasions, who are received in the best 
houses, where, on the evenings not spent in church, they have 
prayer-meetings, as they are called, at which they eat, drink, pray, 
sing, hear confessions, and make converts. The favourite preacher 
of the day is quite a “ lion” during his visit: he is feasted and 
followed like a prince, and during the period of the ‘“ revival” 
especially, his power over his disciples is without limit. Mrs. 
Trollope describes a religious scene which she witnessed ; we shall 
only say that it well deserves the attention of the reader, of what- 
ever profession he may be. 


‘It was in the middle of summer, but the service we were recom- 
mended to attend did not begin till it was dark. The church was well 
lighted, and crowded almost to suffocation; on entering we found three 
priests standing side by side in a sort of tribune, placed where the altar 
usually is, handsomely fitted up with crimson curtains, and elevated 
about as high as our pulpits. We took our places in a pew close to the 
rail which surrounded it. 

‘The priest, who stood in the middle, was praying; the prayer was 
extravagantly vehement, and offensively familiar in expression; when 
this ended a hymn was sung, and then another priest took the centre 
place and preached; the sermon had considerable eloquence, but of a 
frightful kind; the preacher described, with ghastly minuteness, the last 
feeble fainting moments of human life, and then the gradual progress of 
decay after death, which he followed through every process up to the 
last loathsome stage of decomposition; suddenly changing his tone, 
which had been that of sober accurate description, into the shrill voice 
of horror, he bent forward his head as if to gaze on some object beneath 
the pulpit; and as Rebecca made known to Ivanhoe what she saw 
through the window, so the preacher made known to us what he saw in 
the pit that seemed to open before him: the device was certainly a 
happy one for giving effect to his description of hell; no image that fire, 
flame, brimstone, molten lead, red-hot pincers could supply, with flesh, 
nerves, and sinews, quivering under them, was omitted. The perspira- 
tion ran in streams from the face of the preacher; his eyes rolled, his lips 
were covered with foam, and every feature had the deep expression of 
horror it would have horne, had he, in truth, been gazing at the scene he 
described ; the acting was excellent. At length he gave a languishing 
look to his supporters on each side, as if to express his feeble state, and 
then sat down and wiped the drops of agony from his brow. 

‘The other two priests arose, and began to sing a hymn. It was 
some seconds before the congregation could join as usual; every Up- 
turned face looked pale and horror-struck. When the singing ended, 
another took the centre place, and began in a sort of coaxing, affectionate 
tone, to ask the congregation if what their dear brother had spoken 
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had reached their hearts? whether they could avoid the hell he had made 
them see? ‘Come, then!” he continued, stretching out his arms to- 
wards them, ‘‘come to us and tell us so, and we will make you see 
Jesus, the dear gentle Jesus, who shall save you from it; but you must 
come to him! you must not be ashamed to come to him! this night 
you shall tell him that you are not ashamed of him; we will make way 
for you; we will clear the bench for anxious sinners to sit upon. 
Come, then! come to the anxious bench, and we will shew you Jesus! 
come! come! come !” 

‘ Again a hymn was sung, and while it continued, one of the three 
was employed in clearing one or two long benches that went across the 
rail, sending the people back to the lower part of the church. The sing- 
ing ceased, and again the people were invited, and exhorted not to be 
ashamed of Jesus, but to put themselves upon “ the anxious benches,” 
and lay their heads on his bosom. ‘‘ Once more we will sing,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ that we may give you time ;” and again they sung a hymn. 

‘ And now, in every part of the church, a movement was perceptible, 
slight at first, but by degrees becoming more decided. Young girls 
arose and sat down, and rose again; and then the pews opened, and 
several came tottering out, their hands clasped, their heads hanging on 
their bosoms, and every limb trembling, and still the hymn went on; 
but as the poor creatures approached the rail, their sobs and groans 
became audible. They seated themselves on the “anxious benches ;” 
the hymn ceased, and two of the three priests walked down from the 
tribune, and going one to the right and the other to the left, began whis- 
pering the poor tremblers seated there. These whispers were inaudible 
to us, but the sobs and groans increased to a frightful excess. Young 
creatures, with features pale and distorted, fell on their knees on the 
pavement, and soon sunk forward on their faces; the most violent cries 
and shrieks followed, while from time to time, a voice was heard in cons 
vulsive accents, exclaiming, ‘Oh Lord!” «*Oh Lord Jesus!” ‘ Help 
me, Jesus!” and the like. 

‘ Meanwhile the two priests continued to walk among them ; they re- 
peatedly mounted on ‘the benches, and, trumpet-mouthed, proclaimed to 
the whole congregation “ the tidings of salvation,” and then from every 
corner of the building arose in reply, short, sharp cries of, ‘‘ Amen !” 
Glory!” “Amen!” while the prostrate penitents continued to receive 
whispered comfortings, and from time to time a mystic caress. More 
than once I saw a young neck encircled by a reverend arm. Violent 
hysterics and convulsions seized many of them, and when the tumult was 
at the highest, the priest who remained above again gave out a hymn, as 
if to drown it. 

‘It was a frightful sight to behold innocent young creatures, in the 
gay morning of existence, thus seized upon, horror-struck, and rendered 
feeble and enervated for ever. One young girl, apparently not more 
than fourteen, was supported in the arms of another some years older ; 
her face was pale as death, her eyes wide open, and perfectly devoid of 
meaning: her chin and bosom wet with slaver; she had every appear- 
ance of idiotism. { saw a priest approach her; he took her delicate 
hand, “* Jesus is with her! bless the Lord !"’ he said, and passed on. * 
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‘ Did the men of America value their women as men ought to value 
their wives and daughters, would such scenes be permitted among them? 

‘It is hardly necessary to say, that all who obeyed the call to place 
themselves on the ‘‘ anxious benches,’ were women, and by far the 
greater number of them, very young women. The congregation was, in 
general, extremely well dressed, and the smartest and most fashionable 
ladies of the town were there: during the whole revival, the churches 
and meeting-houses were every day crowded with well-dressed people. 

‘ It is thus the ladies of Cincinnati amuse themselves: to attend the theatre 
is forbidden; to play cards is unlawful ; but they work hard in their fami- 
lies, and must have some relaxation. For myself, I confess, that I think 
the coarsest comedy ever written, would be a less detestable exhibition for 
the eyes of youth and innocence than such a scene.”—vol.i. pp. 108—113. 


The system of female education is much more masculine in 
America than with us; the learned languages and sciences are 
generally taught, and ladies graduate at some academies, as our 
young men do at Oxford or Cambridge. We suppose that when 
they return home they forget all their acquisitions, for we hear of 
very few American ladies shining in the paths either of science or 
literature. 

Of the sort of modesty that prevails amongst them, the following 
is a ludicrous description, 


‘ Among other instances of that species of modesty so often seen in 
America, and so unknown to us, I frequently witnessed one, which, 
while it evinced the delicacy of the ladies, gave opportunity for many 
lively sallies from the gentlemen; I saw the same sort of thing repeated 
on different occasions, at least a dozen times; e.g. a young lady is 
employed in making a shirt, (which it would be a symptom of absolute 
depravity to name) a gentleman enters, and presently begins the 
sprightly dialogue with, ‘‘ What are you making, Miss Clarissa ?” 

*“ Only a frock for my sister’s doll, Sir.” A frock? not possible, 
Don’t I see that ’tis not a frock ? come, Miss Clarissa, what is it ?” 

‘ «Tis just an apron for one of our negroes, Mr. Smith.” 

* * How can you, Miss Clarissa! why is not the two sides joined to- 
gether ? I expect you were better tell me what it is.” 

‘“My! why then, Mr. Smith, it is just a pillow-case.” 

*« Now, that passes, Miss Clarissa! ‘tis a pillow-case for a giant, 
then. Shall I guess, Miss ?” 

‘*T will, Mr. Smith, behave yourself, or I'll certainly be affronted.” 

‘ Before the conversation arrives at this point, both gentleman and 
and lady are in convulsions of laughter. I once saw a young lady so 
hard driven by a wit, that to prove she was making a bag, she sewed 
up the ends before his eyes, shewing it triumphantly, and exclaiming, 
“There now! what can you say to that ?”’—vol. i. pp. 221, 222. 

As to the men, they are so much taken upin mercantile and pro- 
fessional pursuits, they have little time for cultivating letters or the 
fine arts. The author met with a gentleman who had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best scholars in America; it was his 
opinion that Pope was altogether gone by, Dryden an old woman, 
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Shakspeare obscene, Spenser unintelligible, Byron forgotten. He 
had never heard of Massinger ! 

The season being unhealthy, the author removed with her family 
to a house about a mile and a half from the town, where she had 
the delight of making some further experiments in the practice of 
American equality. Her female neighbours called her “ the Eng- 
lish old woman,’’whereas thev called each other “ ladies :” the men 
treated her with the same title. This would have signified little, if 
she was not also obliged to shake hands with every body, high and 
low ; and even this must have been less intolerable, than the tre- 
mendous visitations to which she was subject from every degree. 
[t is a rule to bolt no doors ; a departure from this law would be an 
insult to the whole district. The door being therefore always open, 
persons whom she had never seen before, whose names she had not 
even heard of, walked in, took seats without any ceremony, staid as 
long as they liked, and talked or were silent, just as they pleased. If 
a female, she deliberately took off her hat; if a male, he kept it on. 
Only imagine such a visitation as this from your shoemaker or 
milkman! 

Notwithstanding these, and a thousand other minor annoyances, 
there must have been some solid attraction in the neighbourhood 
of Cincinnati, as it was, after all that she had seen, still the author’s 
intention to settle her son there, if it had not been for the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate. The natives do not suffer from it so much 
as strangers ; the latter seldom escape a summer without a bilious 


fever, which generally terminates in that most distressing of all 
complaints, an ague. The young man was so much afflicted in this 
way, that they were obliged, after a sojourn of two years, to give up 
their hope of establishing him in that part of America. They 
therefore took their oo from Cincinnati, and proceeding up 


the Ohio, landed at Wheeling, in Virginia, where travellers from 
the west usually leave the river, to take the stage coaches which tra- 
verse the mountain road to the northern states. 

There is no posting in America; so you must either take the 
mail, which never stops all night, or the stage. Beyond Wheeling 
the country assumes an aspect new to a traveller journeying from 
the west. Interminable forests no longer fatigue the ‘ie The 
country wears an air of more careful husbandry: the road is wide, 
and presents numberless tokens of the triumphs of human art. It 
passes over the Alleghany mountains for nearly ninety miles; the 
whole of this region is a continued garden, spread out, however, 
and planned by nature. Magnificent plants, evergreens, cedars of 
every size and form, wild roses with wild vines hanging in beautiful 
confusion among their branches, attract and cheer the eye in all 
directions. Mosses and creeping plants combine to form a soft 
and diversified carpet over the surface of the soil. In the vallies 
cottages are seen in the midst of nicely cultivated fields, intersected 
by clear rivulets, which sing merrily as they fall from the sides of 
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the mountains. The landscape receives a peculiar beauty of colour- 
ing, from the contrasts which are formed by the light hue of the 
vegetation and the sober grey of the rocks. We must allow the 
author to describe a portion of this delightful scenery in her own 
language—than which none can be more appropriate, more 
polished, and, at the same time, more natural. 


‘The next morning cheered our spirits again ; we now enjoyed a kind 
of alpine witchery ; the clouds were floating around and below us, and 
the distant peaks were indistinctly visible as through a white gauze veil, 
which was gradually lifted up, till the sun arose, and again let in upon 
us the full glory of these interminable heights. 

‘We were told before we began the ascent, that we should find snow 
four inches deep on the road; but as yet we had seen none, and indeed it 
was with difficulty we persuaded ourselves that we were not travelling in 
the midst of summer. As we proceeded, however, we found the northern 
declivities stili covered with it, and at length towards the summit, the 
road itself had the promised four inches. The extreme mildness of the 
air, and the brilliant hue of the evergreens, contrasted strangely with 
this appearance of winter; it was difficult to understand how the snow 
could help melting in such an atmosphere. 

‘ Again, and again, we enjoyed all the exhilarating sensations that such 
scenes must necessarily inspire ; but in attempting a continued description 
of our progress over these beautiful mountains, I could only tell again of 
rocks, cedars, laurels, and running streams, of blue heights and green 
vallies ; yet the continually varying combinations of these objects, afforded 
us unceasing pleasure. From one point, pre-eminently above any 
neighbouring ridge, we looked back upon the enormous valley of the 
west. It is a stupendous view; but having gazed upon it for some 
moments, we turned to pursue our course, and the certainty that we 
should see it no more, raised no sigh of regret. 

‘We dined, on the second day, at a beautiful spot, which we were told 
was the highest point on the road, being 2,846 feet above the level of the 
sea. We were regaled luxuriously on wild turkey and mountain venison, 
which latter is infinitely superior to any furnished by the forests of the 
Mississippi, or the Ohio. The vegetables, also, were extremely fine, and 
we were told by a pretty girl, who superintedned the slaves that waited 
on us, (for we were again in Virginia), that the vegetables of the Alle- 
ghany were reckoned the finest in America. She told us, also, that wild 
strawberries were profusely abundant, and very fine; that their cows 
found for themselves during the summer, plenty of flowery food, which 
produced a copious supply of milk; that their spring gave them the 
purest water, of icy coldness, in the warmest seasons; and that the 
climate was the most delicious in the world, for though the thermometer 
sometimes stood at ninety, their cool breeze never failed them. What a 
spot to turn hermit in fora summer! My eloquent mountaineer gave 
me some specimens of ground plants, far unlike any thing I had ever 
seen. One particularly, which she called the ground pine, is peculiar, as 
she told me, to Alleghany, and in some places runs over whole acres of 
ground ; it is extremely beautiful. ‘The rooms were very prettily deco- 
rated with this elegant plant, hung round it in festoons. 
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‘In many places the clearing has been considerable; the road passes 
through several fine farms, situated in the sheltered hollows; we were 
told that the wolves continue to annoy them severely, but that panthers, 
the terror of the west, are never seen, and bears very rarely. Of snakes 
they confessed they had abundance, but very few that were considered 
dangerous. 

‘In the afternoon we came in sight of the Mongehala river, and its 
banks gave us for severai miles a beautiful succession of wild and domestic 
scenery. In some points, the black rock rises perpendicularly from its 
margin, like those at Chepstow; at others, a mill, with its owner's cot- 
tage, its corn-plat, and its poultry, present a delightful image of industry 
and comfort. 

‘Brownsville is a busy-looking little town, built upon the banks of this 
river ; it wuuld be pretty, were it not stained by the hue of coal. I do 
not remember in England to have seen any spot, however near a coal 
mine, so dyed in black as Wheeling and Brownsville. At this place we 
crossed the Mongehala, in a flat ferry boat, which] very commodiously 
received our huge coach and four horses. 

‘ On leaving the black little town, we were again cheered by abundance 
of evergreens, reflected in the stream, with fantastic piles of rock, half 
visible through the pines and cedars above, giving often the idea of a 
vast Gothic castle. It was a folly, I confess, but I often lamented they 
were not such; the travelling for thousands of miles, without meeting 
any nobler trace of the ages that are passed, than a mass of rotten leaves, 
or a fragment of fallen rock, produces a heavy earthly matter-of-fact 
effect upon the imagination, which can hardly be described, and for which 
the. greatest beauty of scenery can furnish only an occasional and tran- 
sitory remedy. 

‘ Our second night in the mountains was past at a solitary house of 
rather forlorn appearance, but we fared much better than the night 
before ; for they gave us clean sheets, a good fire, and no scolding. We 
again started at four o'clock in the morning, and eagerly watched for the 
first gleam of light that should shew the same lovely spectacle we had 
seen the day before ; nor were we disappointed, though the show was 
somewhat different. The vapours caught the morning ray, as it first 
darted over the mountain top, and passing it to the scene below, we 
seemed enveloped in a rainbow. 

‘We had now but one ridge left to pass over, and as we reached the 
top, and looked down on the new world before us, I hardly knew whether 
most to rejoice that 

* All the toil of the long-pass’d away ” 
was over, or to regret that our mountain journey was drawing to a 
close. 

‘ The novelty of my enjoyment had doubtless added much to its keen- 
ness. [ have never been familiar with mountain scenery. Wales has 
shown me all I ever saw, and the region of the Alleghany Alps in no way 
resembles it. It is a world of mountains rising around you in every 
direction, and in every form ; savage, vast, and wild; yet almost at every 
step some lovely spot meets your eye, green, bright, and blooming, as 
the most cherished nook beionging to some noble Flora in our own beau- 
liful land. It is a ride of ninety miles through kalmies, rhododendrons, 
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azalias, vines, and roses ; sheltered from every blast that blows, by vast 
masses of various coloured rocks, on which 


“ Tull pines and cedars wave their dark green crests,” 


while in every direction you have a back-ground of blue mountain tops, 
that play at bo-peep with you in the clouds.'—vol. i. pp. 277—283, 


The discontented tone in which the author speaks of many things 
which she had seen in the western parts of America, almost vanishes 
upon her arrival at Baltimore. She can hardly find terms strong 
enough to express her admiration of this populous and beautiful 
city, in which even ‘ the dwelling houses have a look of magnifi- 
cence, from the abundance of white marble with which many of 
them are adorned.’ She attended mass at the Catholic cathedral, and 
was astonished at the beauty and splendid appearance of the ladies 
who filled it. Excepting a very brilliant Sunday at the Tuilleries, 
she never saw so shewy a display of morning costume, and never 
beheld so many beautiful women at one glance. Her party next 
visited Washington, with the whole aspect of which they were 
charmed. ‘Light, cheerful, and airy, it reminded me,’ says the 
author, ‘of one of our fashionable watering places.’ The society 
she found perfectly European! We think it a great pity that her 
first impressions of America had not been received at Baltimore, or 
Washington. Would they not have been very different from those 
which she took up at Cincinnati ? 

The falls of the Potomac are amongst the “ lions” of the neigh- 
bourhood of Washington. The scenery, to which they lend so 
much enchantment, is partly forest, park, and garden. The sound 
of the waters is first heard at the distance of two miles. It of 
course increases as you approach, and this is one of the witcheries 
of the place. The flood at the falls is seen only at intervals, ‘ here, 
in a full heavy sheet of green transparent water, falling straight 
and unbroken; there, dashing along a narrow channel, with a 
violence that makes one dizzy to see and hear; in one place an 
unfathomed pool shews a mirror of inky blackness, and as still as 
night; in another, the tortured twisted cataract tumbles headlong 
in a dozen different torrents, half hid by the cloud of spray they 
send high into the air. Despite this uproar, the slenderest, 
loveliest shrubs peep forth from among these hideous rocks, like 
children smiling in the midst of danger.’ 

But although social life in the northern cities of America is con- 
ducted upon a much more civilized principle than in those of the 
west, Mrs. Trollope informs us, that the farmers of the west have 
greatly the advantage of that class, in Maryland at least. 

‘I now, for the first time since I crossed the mountains, found myself 
sufficiently at leisure to look deliberately round, and mark’ the different 
aspects of men and things, in a region which, though bearing the same 
name, and calling itself the same land, was, in many respects as different 
from the one I had left, as Amsterdam from St. Petersburgh. There 
every man was straining, and struggling, and striving for himself (heaven 
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knows). Here, every white man was waited upon, more or less, by a 
slave. There, the newly cleared lands, rich with the vegetable manure 
accumulated for ages, demanded the slightest labour to return the richest 
produce ; where the plough entered, crops the most abundant followed ; 
but where it came not, no spot of native verdure, no native fruits, no 
native flowers, cheered the eye, all was close, dark, stifling forest. Here, 
the soil had long ago yielded its first fruits; much that had been cleared 
and cultivated for tobacco (the most exhausting of crops) by the English, 
required careful and laborious husbandry to produce any return, and much 
was left as sheep-walks. It was in these spots that the natural bounty of 
the soil and climate was displayed, by the innumerable wild fruits and 
flowers, which made every dingle and bushy dell seem a garden. 

‘ On entering the cottages, I found also a great difference in the manner 
of living. Here, indeed, there were few cottages without a slave, but 
there were fewer still that had their beef-steak and onions for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. The herrings of the bountiful Potomac supply their 
place. These are excellent “ relish,’ as they call it, when salted, and, 
if I mistake not, are sold at a dollar and a half per thousand, Whiskey, 
however, flows every where at the same fatally cheap rate of twenty cents 
(about one shilling) the gallon, and its hideous effects are visible on the 
countenance of every man you meet. 

‘The class of people the most completely unlike any existing in 
England, are those who, farming their own freehold estates, and often pos- 
sessing several slaves, yet live with as few of the refinements, and | think 
I may say with as few of the comforts, of life, as the very poorest English 
peasant. When in Maryland, I went into the houses of several of these 
small proprietors, and remained long enough, and looked and listened 
sufficiently, to obtain a tolerably correct idea of their manner of living. 

‘One of these families consisted of a young man, his wife, two 
children, a female slave, and two young lads, slaves also. The farm 
belonged to the wife, and, I was told, consisted of about 300 acres of 
indifferent land, but all cleared. The house was built of wood, and 
looked as if the three slaves might have overturned it had they pushed 
hard against the gable end. It contained one room, of about twelve feet 
square, and another adjoining it hardly larger than a closet ; this seeond 
chamber was the lodging room of the white part of the family. Above 
these rooms was a loft without windows, where I was told the “ staying 
company” who visited them were lodged. Near this mansion was a 
“shanty,” a black hole, without any window, which served as kitchen and 
all other offices, and also as the lodging of the blacks. 

‘We were invited to take tea with this family, and readily consented to 
do so. The furniture of the room was one heavy huge table, and about 
six wooden chairs, When we arrived, the lady was in rather a dusky 
dishabille, but she vehemently urged us to be seated, and then retired into 
the closet chamber above mentioned, whence she continued to address to 
us from behind the door, all kinds of “ genteel country visiting talk,” and 
at length emerged upon us in a smart new dress. - 

‘Her female slave set out the great table, and placed upon it cups of 
the very coarsest blue ware, a little brown sugar in one mug, a tiny drop 
of milk in another, no butter, though the lady assured us she had a 
“ deary” and two cows. Instead of butter she “ hoped we would fix a 
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little relish with our crackers,” in ancient English, eat salt meat and dry 
biscuits. Such was the fare, and for guests that certainly were intended 
to be honoured. I could not help recalling the delicious repasts which [| 
remembered to have enjoyed at little dairy farms in England, not 
possessed, but rented, and at high rents too; where the clean fresh- 
coloured bustling mistress herself spread the vellow butter on the 
delightful brown loaf, and placed her curds, and her junket, and all the 
delicate treasures of her dairy before us, and then with hospitable pride, 
placed herself at ber board, and added the more delicate “ relish” of 
good tea and good cream. I remembered all this, and did not think the 
difference atoned for, by the dignity of having my cup handed to me by 
a slave. ‘The lady I now visited, however, greatly surpassed my 
quondam friends in the refinement of her conversation. She ambled 
through the whole time the visit lasted in a sort of elegantly mincing 
familiar style of gossip, which I think she was imitating from some 
novel, for | was told she was a great novel reader, and left all household 
occupations to be performed by her slaves. ‘To say she addressed us in a 
tone of equality, will give no adequate idea of her manner, I am 
persuaded that no misgiving on the subject ever entered her head. She 
told us that their estate was her dividend of her father's property. She 
had married a first cousin, who was as fine a gentleman as she was a lady, 
and as idle, preferring hunting (as they call shooting) to any other occu- 
pation. ‘The consequence was, that but a very small portion of the divi- 
dend was cultivated, and their poverty was extreme. ‘The slaves, 
particularly the lads, were considerably more than half naked, but the air 
of dignity with which, in the midst of all this misery, the lanky lady said 
to one of the young negroes, “ Attend to your young master, Lycurgus,” 
must have been heard to be conceived in the full extent of its mock 
heroic.’ —vol. ii. pp. 8—15. 


Much as we reprobate the system of slavery wherever it is found, 
it is but just to admit, that it is much alleviated by the attention 
which in America generally is paid to the negro domestics. In 
Virginia alone, we believe, it is forbidden by law to teach a slave to 
read—a law which cannot stand long against the force of public 
opinion. 

Though no botanist, the author gives an interesting description 
of the fruits and flowers which grow in Maryland. No words, 
however, can give an idea of the luxuriance of the flowering shrubs, 
which are beautiful beyond all things. The butterflies, too, are, 
we should suppose, unrivalled for their elegance and variety. 


‘There is another charm that haunts the summer wanderer in Ame- 
rica, and it is perhaps the only one found in greatest perfection in the 
West: but it is beautiful every where. In a bright day during any of 
the summer months your walk is through an atmosphere of butterflies, 
so gaudy in hue and so varied in form, that I often thought they looked 
like flowers on the wing. Some of them are very large, measuring three 
or four inches across the wings ; but many, and, I think, the most beau- 
tiful, are smaller than ours. Some have wings of the most dainty lavender 
colour and bodies of black, others are fawn and rose colour, and others 
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again are orange and bright blue. But pretty as they are, it is their 
number even more than their beauty that delights the eye. Their gay 
and noiseless movement as they glance through the air, crossing each other 
inchequered maze, is very beautiful. The humming-bird is another pretty 
summer toy; but they are not sufficiently numerous, nor do they live 
enough on the wing to render them so important a feature in the trans- 
atlantic show, as the rainbow-tinted butterflies. The fire-fly was a far more 
brilliant novelty. In moist situations, or before a storm, they are very 
numerous ; and in the dark sultry evening of a burning day, when all em- 
ployment was impossible, I have often found it a pastime to watch their 
glaring light, now here, now there ; now seen, now gone ; shooting past 
with the rapidity of lightning, and looking like a shower of falling stars, 
blown about in the breeze of evening.'—vol. ii. pp. 29, 30. 


In the course of her tour, our author visited Philadelphia, that 
Quaker city, with its streets so regularly drawn out in squares and 
lines, that must look to a person sailing over it in a balloon like a 
mathematical diagram. On the Sundays, chains are thrown across 
the streets, to prevent horses and carriages from passing. With all 
this apparent religions severity of conduct, Philadelphia is far from 
being immaculate. The author relates a story, the truth of which 
she fully believed, of an itinerant preacher, who after one visit, 
left no fewer than seven females the victims of his passions. The 
most beautiful object in Philadelphia is its market ; the stalls are 
spread with snow-white napkins, and the neat manner in which 
every article is exhibited is incomparable. ‘The dress of the ladies 
is remarkable for its elegance, delicacy, and taste; and the manners 
of the people generally simple, unaffected, composed, and agree- 
able. We shall give the author’s graphic description of ‘the day 
ofa Philadelphian lady of the first class.’ 


‘ This lady shall be the wife of a senator and a lawyer in the highest 
repute and practice. She has a very handsome house, with white marble 
steps and door posts, and a delicate silver knocker and door-handle ; she 
has very handsome drawing rooms, very handsomely furnished (there 
is a side-board in one of them, but it is very handsome and has very 
handsome decanters and cut glass water jugs upon it), she has a very 
handsome carriage, and a very handsome free black coachman ; she is 
always very handsomely dressed ; and, moreover, she is very handsome 
herself. 

‘ She rises, and her first hour is spent in the scrupulously nice arrange- 
ment of her dress ; she descends to her parlour neat, stiff, and silent; her 
breakfast is brought in by her free black footman ; she eats her fried ham 
and her salt fish, and drinks her coffee in silence, while her husband reads 
one newspaper, and puts another under his elbow; and then, perbaps, 
she washes the cups and saucers. Her carriage is ordered at eleven, till 
that hour she is employed in the pastry room, her snow-white apron pro- 
tecting her mouse-coloured silk. Twenty minutes before her carriage 
should appear, as she retires to her chamber, as she calls it, shakes and 
folds up her still snow-white apron, smooths her rich dress, and with nice 
care, sets on her elegant bonnet, and all the handsome et cetera; then 
walks down stairs, just at the moment that her free black coachman 
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announces to her free black footman that the carriage waits. She steps 
into it, and gives the word, “ Drive to the Dorcas society.” Her footman 
stays at home to clean the knives, but her coachman can trust his horses 
while he opens the carriage door, and his lady not being accustomed to 
e hand or an arm, gets out very safely without, though one of her own is 
occupied by a work basket, and the other by a large roll of all those in- 
describable matters which ladies take as offerings to Dorcas societies, 
She enters the parlour appropriated for the meeting, and finds seven other 
ladies, very like herself, and takes her place among them ; she presents 
her contribution, which is accepted with a gentle circular smile, and her 
parings of broad cloth, her ends of ribbon, her gilt paper, and her minikin 
pins, are added to the parings of broad cloth, the ends of ribbon, the gilt 
paper, and the minikin pins with which the table is already covered ; she 
also produces from her basket three ready-made pincushions, four ink- 
wipers, seven paper matches, and a paste-board watch-case ; these are 
welcomed with acclamations, and the youngest lady present deposits them 
carefully on shelves, amid a prodigious quantity of similar articles. She 
then produces her thimble, and asks for work ; it is presented to her, and 
the eight ladies all stitch together for some hours. Their talk is of priests 
and of missions ; of the profits of their last sale, of their hopes from the 
next ; of the doubt whether young Mr. This, or young Mrs. That, should 
receive the fruits of it to fit him out for Liberia; of the very ugly bonnet 
seen at Church on Sabbath morning ; of the very handsome preacher who 
performed on Sabbath afternoon, and of the very large collection made 
on Sabbath evening. This lasts till three, when the carriage again 
appears, and the lady and her basket return home; she mounts to her 
chamber, carefully sets aside her bonnet and its appurtenances, puts on 
her scolloped black silk apron, walks into the kitchen to see that all is 
right, then into the parlour, where, having cast a careful glance over the 
table prepared for dinner, she sits down, work in hand, to await her 
spouse. He comes, shakes hands with her, spits, and dines. The con- 
versation is not much, and ten minutes suffice for dinner; fruit and 
toddy, the newspaper, and the work-bag succeed. In the evening the 
gentleman, being a savant, goes to the Wister society, and afterwards 
plays a snug rubber at a neighbour’s. ‘The lady receives at tea a young 
missionary and three members of the Dorcas society.—And so ends her 
dav.’—vol. ii. pp. 72—75. 

In America, a great number of married young persons fix them- 
selves in boarding houses, instead of forming establishments for 
themselves. Their mode of life differs but little from that which 
is found at most institutions of that description. The living 
generally isexcellent. They consume an extraordinary quantity of 
bacon and ham, eggs and oysters, which are often eaten altogether ; 
so are beef steaks with stewed peaches, and salt fish with onions. 
Their bread is excellent, their butter tolerable, cream is not plentiful, 
the common vegetables are very fine and abundant. Sea-cale and 
cauliflowers are seldom seen. Indian corn is eaten in a great 
variety of ways. The rock and shad are their best fish ; they have 
very little turbot, salmon, or fresh cod ; their game is much inferior 
to ours; they have neither the hare nor the pheasant. They are all 
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extravagantly fond of puddings, pies, and all sorts of sweets. The 
ladies seldom take any wine, and very rarely, when they do, exceed 
a single glass. Mixed dinner rpm of both sexes are not of 
frequent occurrence. On all such occasions, the barbarous custom 
exists of placing the ladies at one end of the table, and the gentle- 
men at the other! Ifa lady plays at cards, it must not be for 
money. They are in general bad musicians, either as vocalists or 
on instruments. The most agreeable meetings are said to be those 
at which no married women are admitted! The ladies havea 
strange and unaccountable fancy for powdering the face, neck, and 
arms with pulverized starch. They think it adds to their charms, 
They are also very fond of false hair. They seem to have no idea 
of regulating their dress by the weather. A fair damsel may be 
seen picking her way through the snow, in a pale rose-coloured 
bonnet set on the very top of the head. It is no uncommon thing 
for them to return home with their pretty little ears frost bitten. 
They never wear muffs or boots, and they walk in their shoes and 
silk stockings in the middle of winter. There must be vanity at 
the bottom of this, for they have generally beautiful tiny feet. 
Yet they neither walk well, nor dance well. 

The reader will derive both instruction and entertainment from 
the author’s remarks on the state of literature, the fine arts, and 
education in America. He will also be much amused with her 
account of New York, Albany, Rochester, and the celebrated falls 
of the Niagara, all of which she visited before her return to Eng- 
land. 

The Americans will not much like Mrs. Trollope’s volumes, and 
there are many even at this side of the Atlantic, amongst them 
ourselves, who would wish that she had more frequently checked 
her disposition to draw, from particular premises, general con- 
clusions. There are multitudes in America who firmly believe that 
every Englishman is a cockney, pronounces the v like aw, and 
adds the aspirated A to every word beginning with ana. Their 
error is ludicrous; but it is not more ludicrous than that of the 
traveller who believes that every American is a back-woodsman— 
“a half horse, half alligator, of Kentucky.” It is time that on 
both sides of the water we should get rid of these false notions, 
which make us look at each other through a deceptive medium. 
Mrs Trollope’s work will not much conduce to this end; at the 
same time it must everywhere be admitted, that her observations 
uniformly indicate a strong, active, well informed mind, endowed 
with good sense, and no ordinary firmness. Her style is lively, 
elegant, and sometimes even poetically beautiful. This is the first 
acer ena which we have seen from her hands, but we have no 

esitation in expressing our opinion, that it must place her name 
among those of the most eminent female writers in our language. 
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Arr. VIIIl.—Gleanings in Natural History : with Local Recollections, 
By Edward Jesse, Esq., Deputy Surveyor of his Majesty’s Parks. 7o 
which are added, Maxims and Hints for an Angler. 8vo. pp. 313, 
London: Murray. 1832. 


Mr. Wuire, in the preface to his Natural History of Selborne, the 
most interesting, perhaps, and one of the most valuable, among 
the contributions that have in modern times been made to that 
department of knowlege, suggests, ‘“‘ that if stationary men would 
pay some attention to the districts on which they reside, and would 
publish their thoughts respecting the objects that surround them, 
from such materials might be drawn the most complete county 
histories.” Mr. Jesse informs us that it was this remark, that first 
induced him to write down any observations which had occurred 
to him on subjects relating to natural history. We are with him 
convinced, that if the plan were to be adopted by persons residing 
in the country, much useful information would be obtained. Indeed 
the wonder is that such a tribute is so very seldom paid by clergy- 
men especially, to the varied and surprising productions which the 
Creator has scattered in such profusion upon the surface of the 
earth, and which, particularly in the fields and on the mountains, 
are so well calculated to awake and reward the attention. 
Memorials of the kind here suggested have a degree of attraction 
of no ordinary kind. ‘They exhibit at once the life of the inquirer, 
and the topographical peculiarities of the objects which he 
describes—if such peculiarities they have. Even when there is 
nothing to distinguish the insects of one part of the country from 
those of another, it is still interesting to have the fact of coinci- 
dence or resemblance authentically ascertained. And at all times 
it is delightful to accompany an intelligent man in the rambles 
which he takes through his neighbourhood ; to sit down with him 
under a shady tree and moralize on the goodly prospect that opens 
upon the eye; to watch with him the tenants of the soil, the water, 
or the air, in the performance of the various offices which are 
assigned to them in the creation ; to become acquainted with their 
habits, their structure, and the laws by which they are guided. 
He cannot, as Mr. Jesse justly remarks, be a bad man who devotes 
a portion of his time to studies such as these; studies which, more 
than the best philosophy to be found in the books, conduce to the 
improvement of the heart, the practice of sound benevolence, and, 
above all, to the cultivation of that religion which has the Almighty 
Being for the object of its worship, and the universe for its temple. 
The book before us is wholly devoid of method. We confess we 
like it the better for the neglgé dress in which it appears. The 
author does not pretend to be a man of science. He writes as a 
mere amateur, in the tone and style in which he may be supposed 
to converse ; and there is an air of gentleness and good nature 
about his gleanings, which very much increase their value in our 
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estimation. He confines his remarks in a great measure to matters 
which fell within his own observation ; though he does not hesitate 
occasionally to borrow a confirmatory fact or illustration from other 
authorities. It is this originality which makes his gleanings worth 
the attention of every person to whom the subject is attractive, 
aud constitutes them, however informal they may be in the eyes of 
the professor, a real accession to the elements of which science is 
composed. 

No person should set out upon practical inquiries in natural 
history, without having first fixed in his mind the maxim which his 
own good sense first taught Mr. Jesse, ‘ that every created being 
is formed in the best possible manner, with reference to its peculiar 
habits, either for self-preservation, or for procuring its food ; and 
that nothing is given to it but what is intended to answer some 
good and useful purpose, however unable we may be to account for 
what may appear to us ill-contrived or unnecessary.” This maxim 
would protect us from many errors into which we might otherwise 
fall, and would moreover give a unity to the scope of our investi- 
gations which could hardly fail to be attended by many advantages. 
Thus fixing our attention chiefly upon the song which the lark 
pours forth from his ‘‘ watch tower in the skies,” and his usual 
habits, we might be led to suppose, on observing the dispropor- 
tionate length of his claws, that it was quite accidental, and not at 
all necessary for any purposes connected with the welfare of his 
tribe. But further observation would teach us that those claws are 
essentially useful to the bird, in enabling it to remove the eggs 
whenever there is danger of their being trodden on by the mower, 
or by cattle—a danger to which the nests of the lark are more 
lable than those of any other bird, on account of their being built 
in the grass. In point of fact, the lark has been observed, in 
several instances, where such danger arose, transporting the eggs 
toa place of greater safety. It is well known, that few birds are 
more affectionately attached to their young than this cheerful 
herald of the morning. 

It was a remark of Huber, which some philosophers of not half 
his knowledge laughed at as visionary, that insects have a language 
of their own, which they perfectly well understand ; and that their 
antenne are the instruments by means of which they communicate 
their thoughts and feelings to each other. Mr. Jesse has had 
several opportunities of verifying this observation. 


‘ My bees are a constant source of amusement to me; and the more I 
study them, the more I am led to admire their wonderful instinct and 
sagacity. Few things, however, surprise me more than the power which 
they possess of communicating what I can only call “ intelligence” to 
each other. This I observe to be almost invariably the case before they 
swarm. Some scouts may then be observed to leave the hive, and for 
some time to hover round a particular bush or branch of a tree, after 
Which they return to the hive. In a little while the new swarm quits it, 
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and settles on the branch which had been previously fixed upon by the 
scouts. The same power of communication may be observed in the ant. 
I have often put a small green caterpillar near an ant’s nest ; you may 
see it immediately seized by one of the ants, who, after several ineffectual 
efforts to drag it to its nest, will quit it, go up to another ant, and they 
will appear to hold a conversation together by means of their antenne, 
after which they will return together to the caterpillar, and, by their 
united efforts, drag it where they wish to deposit it. I have also fre- 
quently observed two ants meeting on their path across a gravel-walk, 
one going from, and the other returning to, the nest. They will stop, 
touch each other’s antennz, and appear to hold a conversation; and I 
could almost fancy that one was communicating to the other the best 
place for foraging, which Dr. Franklin thought they have the power of 
doing, from the following circumstance :—U pon discovering a number of 
ants regaling themselves with some treacle in one of his cupboards, he put 
them to the rout, and then suspended the pot of treacle by a string from 
the ceiling. He imagined that he had put the whole army to flight, but 
was surprised to see a single ant quit the pot, climb up the string, cross 
the ceiling, and regain its nest. In less than half an hour several of its 
companions sallied forth, traversed the ceiling, and reached the depository, 
which they constantly revisited until the treacle was consuined. 

* Huber says, “ that nature has given to ants a language of communi- 
cation by the contact of their antennz ; and that, with these organs, they 
are enabled to render mutual assistance in their labours and in their 
dangers ; discover again their route when they have lost it, and make 
each other acquainted with their necessities. We see, then,” he adds, 
“ that insects which live in society are in possession of a language, and in 
consequence of enjoying a language in common with us, although of an 
inferior degree, have they not greater importance in our eyes, and do they 
not embellish the very spectacle of the universe ?”’ 

* What I have said respecting the power of communicating intelligence 
to each other possessed by bees and ants, applies also to wasps. If a 
single wasp discovers a deposit of honey or other food, he will return to 
his nest and impart the good news to his companions, who will sally forth 
in great numbers to partake of the fare which bas been discovered for 
them. It is, therefore, I think, sufficiently clear that these insects, have 
what Huber calls an antennal Janguage—a language we can have no 
doubt that is perfectly suited to them ; adding we know not how much to 
their happiness and enjoyments, and furnishing another proof that there 
is a God;—almighty, all-wise, all-good,—who has ornamented the 
universe with so many objects of delightful contemplation that we may 
see him in all his works, and learn not only to fear him for his power, but 
to love him for the care which he takes of us and of all his created 
beings.’'—pp. 14—16. 


The question whether the lower entities of the creation are guided 
by instinct or by reason, or partly by one and partly by the other, is 
attended with difficulties which never perhaps can receive a satisfac- 
tory solution. Nevertheless, there are few unprejudiced persons who 
have paid much attention to subjects of natural history, who will 
not be inclined to agree in opinion with our author, that ‘if our race 
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has been pre-eminently distinguished by receiving the fall light of 
reason, some sparks and glimmerings of the same divine faculty 
have been vouchsafed by the same ioang and almighty hand to 
our inferior fellow-creatures.’ The author mentions several curious 
instances, in which some faculty higher than mere instinct must 
have been in operation. He was one day feeding the celebrated 
Exeter Change elephant with potatoes, which the animal took out 
of his hand: one of them happened to fall on the floor, and rolled 
beyond the reach of his proboscis ; he made repeated efforts to pick 
it up, but without success; at length he blew the potato against 
the opposite wall with sufficient force to make it rebound, and then 
he secured it without difficulty. A dog who was much attached 
to the author, was tied up one Sunday morning to prevent him 
from following his master to church. After that time the animal 
took good care to conceal himself on every succeding sabbath, and 
was sure to be found at the commencement of the service either at 
the church door, or under the place where his master usually sat ! 
An old pointer has been known to be so much disgusted with a 
bad shot, that he quitted him in the field, and never could be 
persuaded to accompany him again. The old bucks in Bushy 
Park have a curious contrivance, which could hardly have been 
taught them by instinct, for getting the berries from the fine old 
thorn trees with which the park abounds. ‘ They raise themselves 
on their hind legs, give a spring, entangle their horns in the lower 
branches of the trees, give them one or two shakes, which make 
the berries fall, and they will then quietly pick them up.’ 

The various contrivances to which bees resort upon emergencies, 
against which instinct has not taught them to provide, are well 
known. In the natural state they usually deposit their treasures in 
spots which are well sheltered from the heat of the sun, as the 
melting of the wax would be aserious interruption of their domestic 
economy. When in the hive, and they are fearful of such a 
disaster as this, they collect in numbers sufficient for the purpose at 
the bottom of their hive, where they move their wings so rapidly, 
as to produce a current of air which keeps their mansion cool and 
well ventilated. This current is so strong, that if a lighted candle 
be held at an aperture on the top of the hive, it will be blown out. 
Their labours in this way are sometimes ‘ineffectual in very hot 
weather, and if the wax then melt, they become so extremely irri- 
table on this account, that it is quite dangerous to go near them. 
The wasp mentioned by Dr. Darwin affords a decisive proof of there 
being some kind of reasoning power in that insect. He says that, 
walking one day in his garden, he perceived a wasp upon the gravel 
walk, with a large fly, nearly as big as itself, which it had caught ; 
kneeling down, he distinctly saw it cut off the head and abdomen, 
and then, taking up with its feet the trunk, or middle portion of the 
body, to which the wings remained attached, fly away. But a 
breeze of wind acting upon the wings of the fly, turned round the 
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— with its burden, and impeded its progress. Upon this it 
alighted again on the gravel walk, deliberately sawed off first one 
wing and then the other, and having thus removed the cause of its 
embarrassment, flew off with its booty. 

In further proof of the reasoning power in animals, the followin 
curious memorandum is quoted, which has been found amongst the 
late Earl of Guilford’s papers. ‘‘ A strong proof of intellect was 
given in the case of Colonel O’Kelly’s parrot. When the Colonel 
and his parrot were at Brighton, the bird was asked to sing; he 
answered, ‘I can’t.’ Another time he left off in the middie of a 
tune, and said ‘I have forgot.’ Colonel O’Kelly continued the tune 
for a few notes; the parrot took it up where the Colonel had left 
off. The parrot took up the bottom of a lady’s petticoat and said, 
‘ what a pretty foot!’ The parrot seeing the family at breakfast, 
said, ‘ won’t you give some breakfast to Poll?’ The compan 
teazed and mobbed him a good deal; he said, ‘ I don’t like it.’” 

The question whether eels are propagated by the egg, or produced 
alive from the body of the parent, would seem to be still open to 
some doubt. Mr. Yarrel, of Little Ryder-street, St. James’s, an 
ingenious and indefatigable naturalist, is of opinion that eels are 
oviparous; Sir Humphry Davy thought so too, although the cur- 
rent of all the authorities runs the other way. It is rather surpris- 
ing that the fact should not have been yet ascertained one way or 
the other. The lamprey is decidedly oviparous. The author’s 
observations on the migration of eels shew that he has paid some 
attention to the subject, though we do not think that his dissection 
is conclusive of the other question, for the small entities which he 
discovered might possibly have been parasitical worms. It seems 
to be rather against the viviparous theory, that eels never exhibit 
any external appearance of having young ones within them. 


‘ Very little is known of the natural history of the eel; indeed, the 
element in which they live, almost precludes us from that access to them 
which is necessary to enable us to observe their habits and economy. The 
eel is evidently a link between the fish and the serpent, but, unlike the 
former, it can exist a long time out of water, which its nocturnal migra- 
tions prove, though probably a certain degree of moisture in the grass is 
necessary to’enable it to do this. That they do wander* from one place to 
another is evident, as I am assured that they have been found in ponds in 
Richmond Park, which had been previously cleaned oat and mudded, and 
into which no water could run, except from the springs which supplied it.+ 





* « From the following lines of Oppian, the rambling spirit of eels seems 
to have been known to the ancients :-— 
“ The wandering eel, 
Oft to the neighbouring beach will silent steal. 
+ ‘ I have been informed upon the authority of a nobleman well known 
for his attachment to field sports, that if an eel is found on land, its head 
is invariably turned towards the sea, for which it is always observed to 
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‘ An amazing number of eels are bred in the two large ponds in Rich- 

mond Park, which is sufficiently evident from the very great quantity of 
oung ones which migrate from those ponds every year. The late respect- 

able head keeper of that park assured me, that, at nearly the same day in 
the month of May, vast numbers of young eels, about two inches in length, 
contrived to get through the pen-stock of the upper pond, and then 
through the channels which led into the lower pond, from whence they got 
through another pen-stock into a water-course which led them eventually 
into the river Thames. They migrated in one connected shoal, and in 
such prodigious numbers, that no guess could be given as to their probable 
amount. 

‘ An annual migration of young eels also takes place in the river Thames 
in the month of May, and they have generally made their appearance at 
Kingston in their way upwards, about the second week in that month, and 
accident has so determined it, that, for several years together, it was 
remarked that the 10th of May was the day of what fishermen call eel- 
fair: but they have been more irregular in their proceedings since the 
interruption of the lock at Teddington. These young eels are about two 
inches in length, and they make their approach in one regular and unde- 
viating column of about five inches in breadth, and as thick together as it 
is possible for them to be. As the procession generally lasts two or three 
days, and as they appear to move at the rate of nearly two miles and a 
half an hour, some idea may be formed of their enormous number. 

‘The line of march is almost universally confined to one bank of the 
river, and not on both sides at the same time; but, from some instinctive 
or capricious impulse, they will cross the river, and change the side, without 
any apparent reason for doing so. When the column arrives at the 
entrance of a tributary stream, which empties itself into the river, a cer- 
tain portion of the column will continue to progress up the tributary stream, 
and the main phalanx either cross the river to the opposite bank, or will, 
after a stiff struggle to oppose the force of the tributary branch in its empty 
process, cross the mouth of this estuary, and regain its original line of 
march on the same side of the river. In consequence of the young eels 
dispersing themselves from time to time, as occasion offers, in the manner 
above described, the shoal must imperceptibly lessen, until the whole have 
disposed of themselves in different places. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain at what distance from Kingston the shoal has been seen. The 
locks at Hampton, Sunbury, &c. must, however, retard their progress 
upwards. 

‘ These young eels are easily taken, and persons who want to stock their 
ponds with them, have only to lower a bucket into the midst of the shoal, 
which many persons do who reside in the neighbourhood of the river, and 
a sufficient number is immediately taken to answer their purpose. 

‘ There is no doubt but that many of these little animals perish during 
their progress, but the numbers which are annually taken in our rivers, 
show that a sufficient quantity escape to stock them abundantly. 





make in the most direct line possible. If this information is correct (and 
there seems to be no reason to doubt it), it shews that the eel, like the 
swallow, is possessed of a strong migratory instinct. May we not sup- 


pose that the swallow, like the eel, performs its migrations in the same 
undeviating course ?’ 
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‘ It is very likely that many eels descend the river Thames, perhaps as 
far as the Nore, for the purpose of breeding; a practice contrary to that of 
some other fish, the salmon, for instance, which ascend the river for the 
same purpose. This would appear not only from the fact of the large 
annual shoal of young eels coming up, as above related, but from a circum- 
stance which strengthens my conjecture, and which was communicated 
to me by one of the elder brethren of the Trinity-house, a gentleman with 
whom I have enjoyed many agreeable conversations on natural history, and 
other subjects, and whose society I never quitted, without having derived 
from it increased pleasure and improvement. He informed me that on 
superintending the laying down of some buoys at some places at the Nore, 
during a very hot summer, he observed a great number of large eels which 
appeared to be dying, on the top of the water; and having occasion to go 
afterwards to the mouth of the river, which runs into the sea near Harwich, 
he observed the same thing there, and was then informed that the great 
and unusual warmth of the water during that hot summer, had been the 
occasion of the death of a great many eels. It is, therefore, I think, 
pretty clear, that these eels (and they were chiefly of a large size) came to 
the mouth of the river, probably to the muddy and brackish oozes in the 
estuary of the Thames, at the latter end of the summer, for the purpose of 
breeding ; and it is probable that, where this is effected, and their offspring 
have arrived at a certain degree of maturity, an instinctive force prevails, 
and they are propelled, under the influence of this instinct, to start upwards, 
and to stock the river as they go along. 

‘ Before I quit this part of my subject, it may be as well to mention, for 
the benefit of all humane persons, that the most effectual and speedy 
method of killing an eel is by putting it into tepid water. 

‘ That the eel is viviparous there can, I think, be but little doubt. In 
the New Monthly Magazine for the year 1814, there is an interesting 
article on the breeding and migration of eels, in which some facts as to 
their being viviparous are mentioned, such as, added to others which I shall 
have occasion to relate, will, I think, place that point beyond a doubt. In 
the article in question it is mentioned, that Walter Chetwynd, Esq., even 
so late in the year as the month of May, found live young ones in the 
bodies of several large eels; and in Prussia, M. de Buggenhausen speaks 
of an eel having been caught, during the hay harvest, which was full of 
young ones, each of which was so smallas not to be thicker than a slender 
thread. Mr. Taylor, also, in his work on angling, asserts, that eels are 
viviparous, and expresses his belief that no one will venture to say, that he 
ever found any thing like roe in them. In proof of which he adds, that, for 
the purpose of satisfying himself on this head, he had cut open numbers of 
eels, and found within many of them a small, soft, whitish substance, 
knotted together very curiously, and which, upon close examination, when 
separated, he found to consist of perfect young eels, capable of moving, 
though some of them were no thicker than a fine thread ; and upon their 
being put into the water, he saw them swim about. 

‘ Wishing to ascertain the accuracy of the facts above mentioned by 
ocular demonstration, I requested the head keeper of Richmond Park, 
who had been in the habit of taking eels in all seasons of the year, to 
endeavour to find young ones in the inside of an eel. He assured me 
that he had often tried to find them, but had never succeeded, though so 
many were bred in the park ponds. I then went to an intelligent 
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Thames fisherman of the name of Brown, who resides at Kingston, and 
requested him to endeavour to procure an eel with young. He promised 
to do so, and has since brought me several. Upon dissecting them, there 
at first appeared no receptacle for young eels, till the gut was opened, 
when, in each partition of the gut a considerable quantity of a white 
gelatinous substance was found, curiously knotted together in the manner 
mentioned by Mr, Taylor, and which we afterwards found consisted of 
young eels perfectly alive, and capable of moving in the water. They 
appeared to adhere to the upper part of the gut by the mouth, and it was 
not very easy to detach that part of the little animal, while the rest of its 
body was quite unattached. I preserved a knot of them in spirits, and 
have them now by me. The young eels were of different sizes, some of 
them little thicker than a thread, and some of them much larger, and 
about two inches long, and perfectly white. In one eel that was brought 
me, the young appeared of a still larger size, and to have arrived at more 
maturity, though there were fewer of them. These also adhered to the 
gut by the mouth, and except for this circumstance, I should have been 
inclined to suppose that the young take refuge in the inside of the mother 
by entering her moutb, in the same way young vipers do, a fact I shall 
have occasion hereafter to notice. Be that as it may, it is I think now 
sufficiently evident, that eels are viviparous, though in what way they are 
generated we are still ignorant. 

* Eels feed on almost all animal substances, whether dead or living. It 
is well known that they devour the young of all water fowl that are not too 
large for them. Mr. Bingley states, that he saw exposed for sale at 
Retford in Nottinghamshire, a quantity of eels that would have filled a 
couple of wheelbarrows, the whole of which had been taken out of the 
body of a dead horse thrown into a ditch near one of the adjacent villages, 
and a friend of mine saw the body of a man taken out of the serpentine 
river, in Hyde Park, where it had been some time, and from which a 
large eel crawled out. 

‘The winter retreat of eels is very curious. They not only get deep 
into the mud, but in Bushy Park, where the mud in the ponds is not very 
deep, and what there is is of a sandy nature, the eels make their way 
under the banks of the ponds, and have been found knotted together in a 
large mass. 

‘ Eels vary much in size in different waters. The largest I ever caught 
was in Richmond Park, and it weighed five pounds, but some are stated 
to have been caught in Ireland, which weighed from fifteen to twenty 
pounds. Seven pounds is, I believe, no unusual size. The large ones 
are extremely strong and muscular. Fishing one day at Pain’s Hill, near 
Cobham, in Surrey, I hooked an eel amongst some weeds, but before I 
could land him, he had so twisted a new strong double wire to which tne 
hook was fixed, that he broke it and made his escape.’—pp. 25—35. 


The rooks are, we think, favourites with most persons who have 
ever lived for any length of time in the neighbourhood of one of 
their colonies. There is something peculiarly home-like and social 
in their habits; for our own parts, we have never watched them 
returning from their day’s labour in search of food, without feeling 
that there was a striking resemblance between them and those 
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classes of our fellow beings, whose labours detain them out of doors 
during the greater part of the day. We can fancy the pleasure 
with which they revisit their nests, and bring aliment to their off- 
spring while yet too young to venture forth on their own account. 
Their smooth and rapid flight through the air, the manner in which 
they alight upon the earth, or perch upon a tree, have always 
appeared to us remarkably graceful. It is impossible to doubt that 
they have a language amongst themselves, which is well understood 
by the whole community. It is well known that they have their 
scouts, who are constantly employed on the look-out whenever 
danger is apprehended, and that when the alarm is given, they fly 
in a direction that generally offers the greatest chance of security. 
We feel much pleasure in extracting the author’s observations on 
some of the peculiarities of this bird. 


‘ There is one trait in the character of the rook which is, I believe, 
peculiar to that bird, and which does him no little credit,— it is the distress 
which they exhibit when one of them has been killed or wounded by a gun 
while they have been feeding in a field or flying over it. Instead of being 
scared away by the report of the gun, leaving their wounded or dead com- 
panion to his fate, they show the greatest anxiety and sympathy for him, 
uttering cries of distress, and plainly proving that they wish to render him 
assistance, by hovering over him, or sometimes making a dart from the air 
close up to him, apparently to try and find out the reason why he did not 
follow them,— 

‘While circling round and round, 
They call their lifeless comrade from the ground.” 


If he is wounded, and can flutter along the ground, the rooks appear to 
animate him to make fresh exertions by incessant cries, flying a little dis- 
tance before him, and calling to him to follow them. I have seen one of 
my labourers pick up a rook so wounded, which he had shot at for the 
purpose of putting him up as a scare-crow in a field of wheat, and while 
the poor wounded bird was still fluttering in his hand, I have observed one 
of his companions make a wheel round in the air, and suddenly dart past 
him so as almost to touch him, perhaps with a last hope that he might still 
afford assistance to his unfurtunate mate or companion, Even when the 
dead bird has been hung, in terrorem, to a stake in the field, he has been 
visited by some of his former friends, but as soon as they found that the 
case was hopeless, they have generally abandoned that field altogether. 

‘When one considers the instinctive care with which rooks avoid any one 
carrying a gunn, and which is so evident, that I have often heard country 
people remark that they can smell gunpowder, one can more justly estimate 
the force of their love or friendship in thus continuing to hover round a 
person who has just destroyed one of their companions with an instrument, 
the dangerous nature of which they seem fully capable of appreciating. 

‘ That it is the instrument, and not the man, which they avoid, is evident 
from their following the heels of the peaceable ploughman along the furrow, 
sometimes taking short flights after him, and each rook showing some 
degree of eagerness to be nearest the ploughman, and to have the best 
chance of being the first to pick up the newly turned up worm, or the grub 
of the cockchafer, of which they are very fond. 
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‘Rooks are not easily induced to forsake the trees in which they have 
been bred, and which they frequently revisit after the breeding season is 
over. This is shown in Hampton Court Park, where there is an extensive 
sookery amongst the fine lime-trees, and where a barbarous and uaneces - 
sary custom prevails of shooting the young rooks. As many as a hundred 
dozen of them have been killed in one season, and yet the rooks build in 
the avenue, though there is a corresponding avenue close by, in Bushy 
Park, which they never frequent, notwithstanding the trees are equally 
high and equally secure. I never hear the guns go off during this annual 
slaughter without execrating the practice, and pitying the poor rooks, whose 
melancholy cries may be heard to a great distance, and some of whom may 
be seen, exhausted by their fruitless exertions, sitting melancholy on a 
solitary tree waiting till the sport is over, that they may return and see 
whether any of the offspring which they have reared with so much care and 
anxiety are left to them; or, what is more probable, the call for assistance 
of their young having ceased, they are aware of their fate, and are sitting 
in mournful contemplation of their loss. This may appear romantic, but 
it is nevertheless true ; and whoever, like myself, has observed the habits 
and manners of the rook, and witnessed their attachment to each other and 
to their young,—and is convinced, as I am, that they have the power of 
communication by means of a language known to themselves, and are 
endowed with a knowledge and foresight most extraordinary, will take as 
much interest in them as I have confessed that I do. 

‘Some farmers have a very mistaken notion that rooks are injurious to 
them. They certainly now and then feed on grain, but the damage they 
may do in this respect is much more than counterbalanced by the good 
they do in destroying the grubs of the cockchafer and beetles, and other 
insects which are injurious to the farmer. 

‘Rooks are known to bury acorns, and I believe walnuts also, as I have 
observed them taking ripe walnuts from a tree and returning to it before 
they could have had time to break them and eat the contents. Indeed, 
when we consider how hard the shell of a walnut is, it is not easy to guess 
how the rook contrives to break them. May they not, by first burying 


them, soften the shells, and afterwards return to feed upon them ?’—pp. 
58—61. 


Though not so mischievous to the farmer as is generally ima- 
gined, yet we are afraid it must be admitted that the rook is by 
no means a conscientious bird. He feels no hesitation in robbing 
another nest of its materials, if he find that nobody has been left at 
home to defend them. He is also rather too fond of cherries, and 
sometimes commits serious depredations in the garden. He will, 
when nothing better offers, take away a potatoe or a pear in his 
beak. He is, however, a hospitable bird, associating easily with 
the jackdaw and the starling, and allowing even the common spar- 
tow to live under his protection. It is a curious fact, attested by 
the author, that rooks are very particular in not allowing any of 
their society to build out of the usual precincts of the colony. A 
pair of rooks, more adventurous than their fellows, attempted last 
spring to establish themselves out of the accustomed line of trees 
in the avenue of Hampton Court park, and when their nest was 
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nearly finished, some fifty others came, and demolished it in a few 
minutes. 

When we consider that a question, apparently so susceptible of 
solution as that of the reproduction of eels, still remains to be 
settled, we need not be surprised to find natural history exceedingly 
deficient of information with respect to the habits of other species 
of fish, less commonly met with in our rivers. The author was 
anxious to do every thing in his power in order to supply this 
deficiency of knowledge; but the nature of the element in which 
fish live has necessarily in a great measure baffled his inquiries. 
He caused the sides and bottom of a reservoir in Bushy Park to 
be bricked, through which a stream of very clear water ran, and 
stocked it with most varieties of our English fresh-water fish, su 
plying them abundantly with food ; but though he constantly watched 
them, and could see all they did at any time of the day, the result of 
his observations was by no means satisfactory. The perch, which is 
a bold fish, he easily accustomed to take a worm out of his hand. 
The barbel were particularly shy of observation. The trout, like a 
newly caged bird, did not appear at all to like their confinement, 
making high leaps against the grating through which the water 
was admitted, and seeming at all times out of sorts and out of con- 
dition. The chub was also very restless; the flounders only moved 
at night ; and the eels effected their escape from their prison, though 
in what way he could never conjecture, unless they had the power 
of crawling up the brick-work, of which there were two feet above 
the surface of the water. The grating was close enough for the 
confinement of gudgeons, and some of the eels were of a large size. 
The carp and tench were soon reconciled to their situation, and eat 
boiled potatoes in considerable quantities. The pike lost no part of 
their well-known boldness and voracity ; the appetite of one of them 
seemed insatiable. One morning he swallowed five roach, each five 
inches in length, one after another. The bleak were the most playful 
of all, darting, on a still summer’s evening, at every little fly that 
settled on the water near them ; though restless, they always ap- 
peared happy. The author thinks that fish must have the power of 
hearing, as they suddenly moved at the report of a gun, though 
they could not have seen the flash. Might not their alarm have 
been caused rather by the sudden agitation of the water, which 
must have been produced by that of the atmosphere when disturbed 
by the discharge ? They appeared to have the sense of smelling, 


as they preferred paste and worms that had been prepared with 
particular perenne and they also exhibited something like curi- 


osity, as when a new object was put into the water, they, the carp 
especially, crowded round to,examine it. Those fish which are the 
objects of prey readily distinguish and fly from their natural ene- 
mies, _ Fish are evidently capable of entertaining affection for each 
other. Their growth is exceedingly rapid; that of pike has been 
ascertained in some instances to be at the rate of at least four pounds 
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a year. The growth of salmon is still more extraordinary. Fish 
are well known to be very partial to certain localities; salmon, par- 
ticularly, are supposed to return in all cases to the river where 
they were bred. The author has observed, that when fish have 
been bruised, or some of their scales rubbed off, a sort of white 
mothery matter forms on the place, which invariably kills them. 
When this begins to form they seldom move; their heads get 
lower and lower, and when they touch the ground, the body turns 
up and they die. The following table, exhibiting the different 
degrees of fecundity in several kinds of fish, was communicated by 
Samuel Clark, Esq. to the Royal Society. 


Fish Weight Weight of Spawn Number of 
oz. dr. grs. Eggs. 

Carp bis 25 5 ide 2,571 hed 203,109 
Cod fish did dol 12,540 bids 3,686,760 
Flounders aT 24 14 bes 2,200 fs 1,357,400 
Herring ise ide 480 dhe 36,960 
Mackerel ae tie St 546,681 
Perch «oh dad 5h 28,323 
Pike oe “dk au 49,304 
Roach ots bie id 81,586 
Smelt ‘ie ve ¢ obi 38,278 
Sole dis sid Seb 100,362 
Tench onl Hea dee 383,252 
Lobster ate bs ood 21,699 


The following observations on the happiness and gratitude of 
animals, aptly illustrate the lines of Wordsworth : 
“« The inferior kinds, whom forest trees 
Protect from heating sun-beams and the sweep 
Of the sharp winds—fair creatures! to whom heaven 
A calm and sinless life, with love, has given.” 


‘It is impossible to view the cheerfulness and happiness of animals and 
birds without pleasure. The latter, especially, appear to enjoy themselves 
during the fine weather in spring and summer with a degree of hilarity 
which might be almost envied. It is astonishing how much man might 
do to lessen the misery of those creatures which are either given to him for 
food, or use, or for adding to his pleasure, if he was so disposed. Instead 
of which, he often exercises a degree of wanton tyranny and cruelty over 
them which cannot be too much deprecated, and for which, no doubt, he 
will one day be held accountable. Animals are so — of showing 
gratitude and affection to those who have been kind to them, that I never 
see them subjected to ill treatment without feeling the utmost abhorrence 
of those who are inflicting it. I know many persons, who, like myself, 
take a pleasure in seeing all the animals about them appear happy and 
contented. Cows will show their pleasure at seeing those who have been 
kind to them, by moving their ears gently, and putting out their wet noses. 
My old horse rests his head on the gate with great complacency when he 
sees me coming, expecting to receive an apple or a piece of bread. I should 
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even be sorry to see my poultry and pigs get out of my way with any 
symptoms of fear. 

‘ The following little anecdote will show the gratitude and recollection 
of the kindness shown to an animal. A young lady in this neighbourhood 
(who, if she should ever read this anecdote, will not, I hope, object to 
having had this instance of her humane disposition recorded) brought up 
a calf whose mother had died soon after it was born. She made a pet of 
it; but, when it became an heifer, for some reason it was parted with, and 
she lost sight of it for about two years. At the end of that time, as she 
was walking with a friend in alane, she met some cows, when one of them 
left the herd and came up to her, showing evident symptoms of pleasure 
in seeing her. She immediately knew and patted her old acquaintance, 
who, after being satisfied by these marks of her favour that the recognition 
was mutual, quietly turned away and joined her companions. 

‘ An instance of the same grateful recognition occurred in the case of a 
lion which is at present, or was lately, in the Tower of London. This 
lion, when very young, became the property of a gentleman. He had 
treated it kindly; kept it some time with him abroad, and, on his return, 
brought it over to England, when, not knowing what else to do with it, 
he sent it to the Tower. Here he became extremely fierce, and was 
always mentioned by the keeper as an untameable animal. At the end of 
two or three years the gentleman called at the Tower to visit his old 
acquaintance, who immediately recognised him, and, upon his being 
admitted into the cage, showed the strongest symptoms of pleasure at again 
seeing his former master. A story, somewhat similar, is mentioned by 
Mr. Bingley in his “ Animal Biography.” 

‘ Various instances have also been related of the affection of dogs for 
their masters, refusing even to leave their bodies amidst the din and 
slaughter of battle. Those anecdotes ought to operate in favour of the 
whole animal creation, and where we cannot have an opportunity of 
befriending, we ought, at least, to abstain from any unnecessary infliction 
of misery. 

««« He knew his lord: he knew, and strove to meet; 
“* In vain ‘he strove to crawl and lick his feet ; 

“« Yet—all he could—his tail, his ears, his eyes, 

“ Salute his master, and confess his joys.” 


‘ The sagacity and recollection of passed events, in some animals, is 
very surprising. A shepherd employed to bring up some mountain sheep 
from Westmorland, took with him a young sheep-dog who had never 
made the journey before, and, from his assistant being ignorant of the 
ground, experienced great difficulty in having the flock stopped at the 
various roads and lanes he passed in their way to the neighbourhood of 
London. Next year the same shepherd, accompanied by the same dog, 
brought up another flock for the gentleman who had had the former one. 
On being questioned how he had got on, he said much better than the year 
before, as his dog now knew the road, and had kept the sheep from going 
up any of the lanes or turnings which had given the shepherd so mach 
trouble on his former journey. The distance could not have been less 
than four hundred miles. 

‘ A dog never again came near a gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
had been in the habit of feeding him, because he once offered him an 
oyster-shell instead of meat. pp. 91—94. 
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A hen will hatch the eggs of ducks, and bring up the young 
with great care; and so little is it conscious of any Tio be- 
tween its foster children and its own natural brood, that when the 
ducklings take to the water, which they do as soon as they are 
hatched, the hen is in a perfect agony, running round the brink of 
a pond, and sometimes flying into it, in order to rescue them from 
the danger to which she apprehends them to be exposed. She gets 
over this apprehension, however, in time, when accustomed to the 
ways of her progeny. An instance is mentioned of a hen which, 
having been habituated for three successive years to rear broods 
of ducks, used to fly to a large stone in the middle of the pond, 
and then patiently watch the little creatures swim about and amuse 
themselves. ‘ The fourth year,’ says Mr. Jesse’s informant, ‘ she 
hatched her own eggs, and finding that her chickens did not take 
to the water as the ducklings had done, she flew to the stone in 
the pond, and called them to her with the utmost eagerness.’ A 
striking proof of the affection of a robin for its young, is given by 
the author. The birds had built their nest among some straw, on 
the top of sundry hampers and boxes which had been packed up 
in a waggon at Walton Park, intended to be sent to Worthing. 
For some reason the waggon had been delayed, and was placed 
under a shed, where the robins found it: their habitation having 
been finished, their eggs were just hatched when the waggon was 
sent off on its journey. The nest remained undisturbed, and one 
of the birds accompanied it the whole way, leaving it only for the 
purpose of flying to the nearest hedge in quest of food for its 
young. The distance of Worthing from Walton Park is about a 
hundred miles. Indeed this affection of the parent for its young, 
which is found in all the animated tribes of nature, is the most 
admirable law that could be provided for their reproduction and 
preservation. 

Toads have been sometimes found in the midst of blocks of 
stone and of the trunks of trees. The author had the good fortune 
to observe a part of the process by which this extraordinary inhu- 
mation, if we may so express it, takes place. 


‘I remember some years ago getting up into a mulberry-tree, and finding 
in the fork of the two main branches a large toad almost embedded in the 
bark of the tree, which had grown over it so much that he was quite unable 
to extricate himself, and would probably in time be completely covered 
over with the bark. Indeed, as the tree increased in size, there seems to 
be no reason why the toad should not in process of time become embedded 
in the tree itself, as was the case with the end of an oak rail that had 
been inserted into an elm-tree, which stood close to a public footpath. 
This, being broken off and grown over, was, on the tree being felled and 
sawn in two, found nearly in the centre of it. The two circumstances 
together may explain the curious fact of toads having been found alive in 
the middle of trees, by showing that the bark having once covered them, 
the process of growth in the tree would annually convey the toad more 
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nearly to the centre of it, as happened with the piece of oak-rail ; and by 
showing that toads, and probably other amphibia, can exist on the 
absorption of fluids by the skin alone. This is confirmed by the following 
fact. A gentleman informed me that he puta toad into a small flower- 
pot, and secured it so that no insect could penetrate into it, and then 
buried it in the ground at a sufficient depth to protect it from the influence 
of frost. At the end of twenty years he took it up, and found the toad 
increased in size, and apparently healthy. Dr. Townson, in his tracts on 
the respiration of the amphibia, proves, I think satisfactorily, from actual 
experiment, that, while those animals with whose economy we are best 
acquainted receive their principal supply of liquids by the mouth, the frog 
and salamander tribes take in theirs through the skin alone ; all the aque- 
ous fluid which they take in being absorbed by the skin, and all they 
reject being transpired through it. He found that a frog absorbed nearly 
its own weight of water in the short time of an hour and a half, and that 
by being merely placed on blotting-paper well soaked with water; and 
it is believed that they never discharge it, except when they are disturbed 
or pursued, and they then only eject it to lighten their bodies, and facilitate 
their escape. That the moisture thus imbibed is sufficient to enable some 
of the amphibia to exist without any other food, there cannot I think be 
a reasonable doubt; and if this is admitted, the circumstance of toads 
being found alive in the centre of trees is accounted for by this and the 
preceding facts related.* 

‘In additional proof however of what has been advanced, I may mention 
that the respectable proprietor of some extensive coal-mines in Staffordshire, 
informed me that his men, in working into a stratum of thick coal at a 
very considerable depth, found three live eels in a small deposit of water 
in the centre of a block of coal,t which died as soon as they were taken 
out of it. Another case was mentioned to me by an eminent physician. 
A wet spot had always been observed on a freestone mantel-piece, which 
afterwards cracked at that place, and upon its being taken down, a toad 
was found in it, dead; but its death was probably owing to the want of 
that moisture which it had been enabled to imbibe when the stone was in 
the quarry, and which gradually lessened by the action of the fire, as from 
the moisture which appeared on that part of the mantel-piece, some time 





** In one of the volumes published by the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
there is an account of a live toad being in the centre of an elm-tree, and 
of another in an oak. Both trees were sound and thriving. There is 
also a well-authenticated account in the Annual Register of a toad being 
found in the middle of a large and hard stone, which had no visible aper- 
ture by which it could get there.’ 

t ‘As this assertion may astonish the geologists, I think it right to men- 
tion that the gentleman who communicated the circumstance to me did 
not see the eels himself, but heard it from his workmen, who, however, 
one would think could have no object in deceiving him in a matter of this 
sort. The men called them eels, but they might possibly be the genus of 
amphibia living in dark caverns, the Proteus, of which Sir Humphry Davy 
has given an account in his ‘¢ Consolations in Travel.” I am not aware 
of any communication with the external world by which eels could reach 
the place where they were said to have been found.’ 
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after it was put up, there seems but little reason to doubt that the toad was 
alive at that time. 

‘I may here mention a curious observation I made in regard to some 
frogs that had fallen down a small area which gave light to one of the win- 
dows of my house. The top of the area, being on a level with the ground, 
was covered over with some iron bars, through which the frogs fell. 

‘During dry and warm weather, when they could not absorb much 
moisture, I observed them to appear almost torpid; but when it rained 
they became impatient of their confinement, and endeavoured to make 
their escape, which they did in the following manner. The wall of the 
area was about five feet in height, and plastered and whitewashed as smooth 
as the ceiling of a room. Upon this surface the frogs soon found that 
their claws would render them little or no assistance ; they therefore con- 
tracted their large feet, so as to make a hollow in the centre, and by means 
of the moisture which they had imbibed in consequence of the rain, they 
contrived to produce a vacuum, so that by the pressure of the air on the 
extended feet (in the same way that we see boys take up a stone by means 
of a piece of wet leather fastened to a string) they ascended the wall, and 
made their escape. This happened constantly in the course of three 

ears. 

a It is a curious fact that toads are so numerous in the island of Jersey, 
that they have become a term of reproach for its inhabitants, the word 
“ Crapaud” being frequently applied to them ; while in the neighbouring 
island of Guernsey not a toad is to be found, though they have frequently 
been imported. Indeed, certain other islands have always been privileged 
in this respect. Ireland is free from venomous animals, of course by the 
aid of St. Patrick. The same was affirmed of Crete in olden times, being 
the birth-place of Jupiter. The Isle of Man is said also to be free from 
venomous creatures. The Mauritius, and I believe one of the Balearic 
islands, enjoys the same immunity.’—pp. 115—119. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known, that the fat of the adder 
is sold sometimes among. the lower orders in the country as a 
sovereign remedy for hurts and bruises. There are men who employ 
themselves in hunting vipers for this purpose, one of whom, near 
Brighton, assured the author that he had frequently seen the young 
vipers take refuge in the inside of their mother, by running into her 
mouth, which she opens for their reception when danger 1s appre- 
hended. Snakes have been known to swallow newly hatched 
chickens and frogs. 

The caprice, or taste, whatever it may be, which birds sometimes 
shew in selecting a spot for the construction of their nests, is fre- 
socatiy unaccountable. His present Majesty, when residing at 

ushy Park, had a part of the mast of the Victory, against which 
Nelson was standing when he received his mortal wound; it was 
placed in a small temple in the grounds, A large shot had com- 
pletely passed through this part of the mast, and while it was in 
the temple, a pair of robins built their nest in the shot hole! The 
author saw a swallow’s nest built on the knocker of a hall door in 
Warwickshire. The mother was atthe time employed in incubation, 
and whenever the door was opened, as it frequently was in the 
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course of the day, the bird left the nest for the instant, but returned 
to it again the moment the door was shut. In this strange situation 
the young actually arrived at maturity. The migration of birdsisa 
subject upon which we possess so little authentic information, that 
every accession to it is of importance. 


‘It is a curious fact that the males of migrating birds, or at least of 
some species, arrive some weeks before the females. An experienced and 
intelligent bird-catcher assures me that the male nightingale generally 
makes its appearance in this country about the first of April, and the 
female about a month afterwards ; and that his song increases in power, 
and is longer continued, when the period for the arrival of the female is 
near at hand. A favourite bush having been selected, the nightingale 
awaits the appearance of his mate in or near it, singing his song of love, 
and greeting her arrival with all the little blandishments of affection. When 
she begins to sit, his song is less frequent and less powerful, and ceases 
soon after the young are hatched. 

‘ The black-cap, whose song is scarcely less pleasing than that of the 
nightingale, arrives also some time before the female, and calls her to him 
in the same poetical manner. I have one of these birds in my possession : 
his song is wild and sweet; and, as Mr. White says, when he sings in 
earnest, he pours forih very sweet but inward melody, and expresses great 
variety of soft and gentle modulations, superior perhaps to those of any of 
our warblers, the nightingale excepted. 

‘ The bird-catcher above referred to showed me his call-birds, and gave 
me some proofs of their skill. On seeing some strange birds, they imme- 
diately begin their call, which is succeeded by their song, and this seldom 
ceases till the wild birds are trapped. He says the call-birds then show a 
degree of pleasure which cannot be mistaken ; and he seems persuaded 
that his birds are fully aware of the purpose for which their call and song 
are required. 

‘ The wheatear arrives about the middle or end of March, and builds its 
nest in rabbit-burrows. At least they do so occasionally, as I have had 
one brought to me which was found in digging out a rabbit. A shepherd 
whom I met on the Brighton Downs informed me that these birds are 
annually getting less numerous, and forsaking those haunts which they 
formerly most frequented. 

* Magpies congregate in considerable numbers on the Brighton Downs, 
as we counted last winter from twenty to thirty in a flock. Probably the 
want of wood keeps them together as a precautionary measure ; and they 
have a scout, like the crow, who looks out for danger while his companions 
are — They seemed very wild, and took long flights on being dis- 
turbed. 

‘ The periodical flight of birds is very curious. That in the spring is 
much less considerable than the autumnal one; September, October, and 
November being the chief months for the passage of various kinds of birds. 
Bird-catchers state that the flights take place from daybreak to twelve at 
noon, and sometimes from two o'clock till it is nearly dark. Birds fly 
against the wind during their passage, with the exception of the chaffinch, 
who flies across it. The male chaffinches are observed to fly by themselves, 


- - shortly followed by the females. This is also the case with the 
titlark, 
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‘Birds flock together in February, for the purpose of choosing their 
mates ; and probably in the autumn, for leading their young to places 
where they can procure food, or enjoy a climate congenial with their 
nature. Many flocks of birds, however, appear and disappear in places 
where they had not previously been seen for many years. In the month of 
December, 1818, a very large flock of the small wild blue pigeon passed 
along the coast of Sussex, and many of them were shot near Brighton. 
These birds were formerly very numerous in this country, but are, I believe, 
now seldom met with. ‘The last I saw was a pair, aLout ten years ago, 
who had built amongst some rocks, in a small bay near Swansea. The 
most extraordinary instance, however, I have witnessed of the sudden con- 
gregation of birds, occurred in the summer of the same year, which was a 
particularly hot and dry one. No rain had fallen for some weeks previous 
to the 26th of July. Flowers of every description had entirely disappeared, 
and the ground was parched to an extraordinary degree. About six o'clock 
in the evening of that day, some rain fell. I was at the time standing at 
a window, looking on the river Thames. In an instant the surface of the 
river was covered with an incredible number of swallows, which remained 
flying, some near the water, and others at a considerable height above, till 
the rain had ceased, when not one of them was to be seen. I have also 
observed nearly a similar circumstance on the roof of the Tennis Court, at 
Hampton Court. A vast flight of swallows have alighted upon it, and after 
remaining there for a few hours, have entirely disappeared. Sometimes 
they assemble and roost on the willows which overhang the banks of the 
Aytes in the Thames, and I have also seen them settle in prodigious num- 
bers on the turf on Molesey Hurst. Our assemblages of birds, however, 
are nothing when compared with the flocks of the passenger pigeon (Co- 
lumba migratoria) of America. Audubon, in his Ornithological Biography, 
gives a curious and interesting account of the flight of these birds. He says 
that in passing over the Barrens, a few miles from Hardensburgh, he 
observed the pigeons flying from north-east tov south-west, in greater num- 
bers than he had ever seen them before ; and feeling an inclination to count 
the flocks that might pass within the reach of his eye in one hour, he 
seated himself on an eminence, and began to mark with his pencil, making 
a dot for every flock that passed. In a short time, finding the task im- 
practicable, as the birds poured in in countless multitudes, he rose, and 
counting the dots already put down, found that one hundred and sixty- 
three had been made in twenty-one minutes. He then travelled on, and 
still met more as he proceeded. The air was literally filled with pigeons ; 
the light of noon-day was obscured as by an eclipse, the dung fell in spots 
not unlike melting flakes of snow, and the continued buzz of wings had a 
tendency to lull his senses to repose. Whilst waiting for his dinner, 
immense legions were still going by, and on Mr. Audubon’s arrival before 
sunset at Louisville, distant from Hardensburgh fifty-five miles, the pigeons 
were still passing in undiminished numbers, and continued to do so for 
three days in succession. 

_Mr. Audubon makes the following curious estimate of the number of 
pigeons contained in one only of these mighty flocks. ‘Taking a column 
of one mile in breadth, which he thinks is far below the average size, and 
supposing it to pass over without interruption for three hours, at the rate 
of one mile in a minute, it will give us a parallelogram of one hundred and 
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eighty miles by one, covering one hundred and eight square miles. Allow- 
ing two pigeons to the square yard, we have one billion, one hundred and 
fifteen millions, one hundred and thirty-six thousand pigeons in one flock. 
As each pigeon daily consumes fully half a pint of food, the quantity neces- 
sary for supplying this vast multitude must be eight millions, seven hundred 
and twelve thousand bushels a day. _Nor'is the account of their roosting 
places less curious. One of them on the banks of the Green River in Ken- 
tucky was repeatedly visited by Mr. Audubon. It was in a portion of the 
forest where the trees were of great magnitude, and where there was little 
underwood, and the average breadth was about three miles. On arriving 
there about two hours before sunset, few pigeons were to be seen. A great 
number of persons, however, with horses and waggons, guns and ammuni- 
tion, had already established themselves on the borders. ‘Two farmers had 
driven upwards of three hundred hogs from their residence, more than a 
hundred miles distant, to be fattened on the pigeons which were to be 
slaughtered. The sun had set, yet not a pigeon had arrived. Every thing, 
however, was ready, and all eyes were gazing on the clear sky, which ap- 
peared in glimpses amidst the tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth a 
general cry of “ Here they come.” The noise which they made, though 
yet distant, is described as like ahard gale at sea passing through the rig- 
ging of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds arrived, they were knocked 
down by thousands by the pole-men. As they continued to pour in, the 
fires were lighted, and a magnificent, as well as wonderful sight presented 
itself. The pigeons, arriving by myriads, alighted everywhere, one above 
another, until solid masses as large as hogsheads, were formed on the 
branches all round. Here and there the perches gave way under the 
weight, with a crash, and falling to the ground, destroyed hundreds of the 
birds beneath, forcing down the dense groups with which every stick was 
loaded. The pigeons kept constantly coming, and it was past midnight 
before a decrease in the number of those that arrived could be perceived. 
The noise made was so great, that it was distinctly heard at three miles 
from the spot. Towards the approach of day the noise in some measure 
subsided, and long before objects were distinguishable, the pigeons began 
to move off in a direction quite different from that in which they had 
arrived the evening before, and at sunrise all that were able to fly had 
disappeared.’—pp. 131—137. 


Mr. Jesse’s observations upon plants, seeds, and trees, are entitled 
to particular attention, as he has had many opportunities of 
noticing their peculiarities. Few facts are more curious than that 
which he states respecting the seeds of various plants and flowers 
lying dormant in the ground for ages, and which are accidentally 
brought to life by being exposed to the air, or by the action of some 
manure congenial to their nature. Thus, in the course of trench- 
ing for a plantation, some ground having been turned up in winter 
in Bushy Park, which had probably not been disturbed since the 
time of Charles I., it was covered the following summer with a 
profusion of the tree mignionette, pansies, and the wild raspberry, 
none of which are found in the neighbourhood in a wild state. 
Thus too, a field which had previously scarcely any Dutch clover 
upon it, was covered with it after the ground had been much 
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trampled upon, and fed down by horses. In boring for water at 
a spot near Kingston upon Thames, some earth was brought up 
from a depth of three hundred and sixty feet; being carefully 
covered over with a hand glass, to prevent the possibility of other 
seeds being deposited upon it, in a short time it was covered with 
vegetation. ‘So completely indeed,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘ is the ground 
impregnated with seeds, that if earth is brought to the surface from 
the lowest depth at which it is found, some vegetable matter will 
spring from it.’ ‘ I have always,’ he adds, with a becoming feel- 
ing, ‘considered this fact as one of the many surprising instances 
of the power and bounty of Almighty God, who has thus literally 
filled the earth with his goodness, by storing up a deposit of useful 
seeds in its depths, where they must have lain through a succession 
of ages, only requiring the energies of man to bring them into 
action.’ 

Many plants are attached to particular spots, and will not 
flourish elsewhere, even in the very same neighbourhood. In look- 
ing over an old history of Middlesex, the author found mention 
made of a small mountain pink, that had been discovered on a 
particular mound of earth in Hampton Court Park. He went to 
the place pointed out, at the time of the year when those plants 
are in flower, and readily discovered this pretty pink; but 
beyond the circle of the mound it was nowhere to be seen. It is 
well known that the perfection as well as the nature of the colours 
of tulips, depend entirely on the kind of soil in which they are 
grown. The author mentions a striking feature which he observed 
in several of the old thorns in Bushy Park. ‘ 


‘While on the subject of trees, I will notice the present state of the old 
thorns in Bushy Park, from which it probably takes its name. These trees 
are generally supposed to have been in existence’ at the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, (the park being then used as a hare park.) As they increase in 
age, they have the property of separating themselves into different stems, 
some having four or five, and even six, which, as they separate, become re- 
gularly barked round, forming to appearance so many distinct trees 
closely planted together, except that they all meet at the butt of the tree. 
Some of the thorns are now undergoing the process of separation, having 
already thrown out one stem, while in other parts they are deeply indented 
with seams down the whole stem. These gradually deepeuing from op- 
posite sides towards the centre, will at last split the tree into a number of 
separate stems which are barked round. In other trees the seam is hardly 
visible, though none of them are without it. This peculiarity seems con- 
fined to the thorn, and as I have not observed it in those which appear to 
have been more recently planted, it is probably the effect of great age, 
though the trees are still flourishing, and 1 know of few sights more beau- 
tiful than the fine old thorns in Bushy Park in full blossom. The yew 
tree, | have observed, is sometimes strongly marked with seams, especially 
those which have arrived at a great age, but I have not seen any in which 
the separation has actually taken place. 

‘ This remarkable property in the thorn is not noticed, as far as I can 
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remember, in any work I have met with. It seems, however, to be worthy 
of some attention, and might be the means of throwing light on the age 
of those trees.’—pp. 152, 153. 


The reader will be pleased with Mr Jesse’s further observations 
on the trees which decorate several of his Majesty’s parks. 


‘ Perhaps the largest oak-tree in England is to be seen near the old 
stables in Hampton Court Park. It is thirty-three feet round, and its 
diameter, therefore, is eleven feet. I never see this beautiful tree, (and I 
often go to admire it,) without carrying my mind back to the time it was 
probably planted, and the ages which have since elapsed. The venerable 
old pollards, which were so sadly cut down on the enclosure of Windsor 
Forest, might have been thought to have sprung from, and not have been 
coeval with it. 

‘ There is also a remarkably fine poplar tree in the stud-house grounds 
in the same park. The height of this tree is ninety-seven feet; and to 
look at it one might almost suppose that it was composed of several trees, 
so mighty are the branches which have shot up from the main trunk, 
within a short distance from the ground. This tree is fourteen feet in cir- 
cumference, and near it is a thriving English elm, so called to distinguish 
it from the wych elm. There are seven hundred and ninety-six feet of 
solid timber in this tree. The trunk is forty-four feet in height, and 
eighteen feet in circumference, There is another elm near it, known by 
the name of King Charles's Swing, which has a most curious appearance. 
There are two enormous limbs growing from each side of the trunk, which, 
at a height of eight feet six inches from the ground, measures thirty-eight 
feet round. Each of the limbs are about forty-feet high, and are so healthy, 
that they seem likely to become stupendous trees. 

‘ I always regret seeing the wych elm planted instead of the English. 
This latter is more expensive, as it is obliged to be propagated either by 
layers or by grafting it on the wychelm. Ina work called an Appendix to 
New Improvements and Planting, &c., by R. Bradley, Professor of Botany 
in Cambridge, published in 1726, there is the following passage :—‘“ The 
elm, according to the forest terms, is not a timber tree, but is styled by the 
foresters, a weed.” 

* This seems to be a confirmation of the opinion that it is not indigenous, 
but is an intruder. That it is an exotic, I think is proved by the custom 
of nurserymen grafting it on the wych elm, which they would not do, 
could they raise it from seed. Very few old elm trees are found in the 
royal forests, 

‘ Cork trees flourish in Hampton Court Park, where there are two large 
ones. There are also some ilexes, or evergreen oaks, in Bushy Park, of a 
very large size, and apparently as hardy as any other tree there. The ave- 
nues in that park are perhaps the finest in Europe. There are nine of 
them altogether, the centre one, formed by two rows of horse-chestnut 
trees, being the widest. The side avenues, of which there are four on 
each side of the main avenue, are of lime trees, and the whole length, in- 
cluding the circuit round the Diana water, is one mile and forty yards. 
The trees are generally in a healthy and thriving state, and when the horse- 
chestnuts are in full bloom, the appearance of the avenue is most beautt- 
ful. The fine fountain in the centre of the circular piece of water in the 
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ayenue does not appear to have excited as much attention as it deserves. 
The small figures and shells are of bronze. The upper part of the foun- 
tain is composed of the finest statuary marble, and the figure of Diana at 
the top, which is seven feet in height, is cast in bronze, The attitude, 
proportions, and elegance of this figure, cannot be sufficiently admired. 
The pipes which conveyed the water to play from this fountain, have long 
since been destroyed, and it is a matter of regret that they have not been 
replaced. 

‘ Near the Queen's house in this park is a very fine Spanish chestnut- 
tree, said to have been planted by Charles II.; and to have been the first 
which was seen in this country. 

‘ The trees in Richmond Park are almost entirely oaks, and some of 
them of very large dimensions. Many of them, however, are pollards, in 
consequence of a custom which formerly prevailed very generally of lopping 
trees for browse for the deer. ‘Two of the trees are called the “ King and 
Queen,” and are of very large size. The timber from the trees in this 
park is generally of a bad quality, probably from the wetness of the soil. 

‘ The trees which at present form so much of the beauty of Greenwich 
Park, were planted by Evelyn, and if he could now see them he would 
call them *‘ goodly trees,” at least some of them. The chestnuts, how- 
ever, though they produce some fine fruit, have not thriven in the same 
proportion with the elms. In noticing this park I should not forget to 
mention, that the only remaining part of the palace of Henry VIII. is pre- 
served in the front of Lord Auckland’s house, looking into the park. It is 
a circular delft window of beautiful workmanship, and in a fine state of 
preservation. There are also a great number of small tumuli in the upper 
part of the park, all of which appear to have been opened. 

‘Last year a certain portion of the turf in the park became suddenly 
brown, and the grass withered and died. Qn turning up the turf, an 
amazing number of the grabs of the long-legged gnat (ttbula oleracea) 
were found, and which had evidently fed on the roots of the grass, as they 
were eaten off. This shews the correctness of what an intelligent writer, 
Mr. Stickney, has said in his treatise upon this insect, when he gave it as 
his opinion that the grub fed on the roots of corn and grass. It has gene- 
rally been supposed that this grub is most destructive in marshy lands, 
but the devastation in Greenwich Park was on the high ground near the 
Observatory, on a bed of gravel. On mentioning the circumstance to one 
of the governors of Greenwich Hospital, he informed me that a part of one 
of the estates belonging to the hospital in the north of England, had been 
visited by an army of these destructive insects, who carried on their depre- 
dations in a regular line till they came to a river, which stopped their 
further progress. The mischief done by them in Greenwich Park was 
stopped by sprinkling salt on the grass, aud afterwards dressing it with a 
slight coat of soil, and sowing grass-seeds upon it. Ina note in Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, it is stated that two species of these in- 
sects are confounded under the appellation of the grub—the larve, namely, 
of tibula oleracea and cornicina, which last is very injurious, though not 
equally with the first. In the rich district of Sunk Island in Holderness, 
in the spring of 1813, hundreds of acres of pasture have been entirely 
destroyed by them, being rendered as completely brown as if they had 
suffered a three months’ drought, and destitute of all vegetation, except 
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that of a few thistles. A square foot of the dead turf being dug up, two 
hundred and ten grubs were counted in it !—and, what furnishes a striking 
proof of the prolific powers of these insects, the next year it was difficult 
to find a single one. 

‘ In the grounds of the lodge belonging to the Earl of Erroll in Rich- 
mond Park, there is a raised piece of ground known by the name of Harry 
the Eighth’s Mound. It is supposed that he stood on this elevated spot 
to watch the signal from the Tower of London, which assured him of the 
death of Anne Boleyn. It is in a direct line with the Tower, whieh is 
readily seen with the naked eye on a clear day. The beauty of the 
grounds at this charming lodge with reference to their extent, is exceeded 
by few in this kingdom. 

* The upper lodge in Bushy Park is also very agreeably situated. It 
was formerly the Ranger’s lodge, and in the time of Oliver Cromwell was 
inhabited by Bradshaw the regicide. Charles II, gave it to a keeper of 
the name of Podger, who had shown his loyalty duriug the troubles of the 
commonwealth ; anc he afterwards partook of an entertainment from him 
at the lodge. On taking down lately the old church at Hampton, Podger’s 
* tomb was discovered under the reading-desk. It is now put up in the new 

church. The original lodge has long since been pulled down, but there 
is a painting of it preserved in the neighbourhood, 

‘The footpath from Hampton Wick across Bushy Park to Teddington 
is particularly pleasant and healthy. A former ranger of the park (Lord 
Halifax, I believe) attempted to stop this path. A patriotic shoemaker, 
however, who had long enjoyed an agreeable walk amongst the thorn trees, 
thought he could not do better with the money he had scraped together, 
than leave it to be spent in recovering the right of way for the benefit of 
his neighbours. The money was accordingly so spent, and the right of 
way established. Some of the cottagers in the neighbourhood have por- 
traits of this public-spirited cobbler, with an account affixed of the above- 
mentioned circumstances. 

‘ Among the records preserved by the Steward of the Manor of Hamp- 
ton, is a strong remonsirance frum the inhabitants of that place to Oliver 
Cromwell, complaining of his having encroached upon their rights by 
adding a part of their common to Bushy Park. This remonstrance seems 
to have had its effect, as a grant of some land in the neighbourhood was 
made to them in lieu of what had been taken from them. The ancient 
boundaries of Bushy Park are found in several places. 

‘In Hampton-Court Park may be traced some lines of fortification 
which were thrown up to teach that art to the Duke of Cumberland, when 
a boy, and whose name was afterwards so much connected with the troubles 
of 1745. There is also an unfinished canal, which was begun by William 
the Third, and intended to correspond with the one in front of Hampton- 
Court Palace. The spot is still shown where the king’s horse slipped, and 
occasioned his death. 

‘ Hampton-Court Palace is supplied with water from some springs 10 
Coombe Wood. The distance is two miles, in the most direct line, and 
the leaden pipes which convey the water are carried across the bottom of 
the river Thames. There are two pipes from each conduit, making alto- 
gether eight miles of leaden pipes. These pipes were laid down by Cardinal 
Wolsey for the purpose of supplying his palace with water. A fout of 
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this old lead weighs twenty-four pounds; and allowing one pound for 
waste in each foot since the time of Cardinal Wolsey, each pipe must 
have weighed 132,000 pounds, and the eight, therefore, 1,056,000 pounds, 
This alone is a proof of the amazing wealth and resources of Wolsey. His 
palace is supposed to have been very considerably larger than the present 
one, the roof of which is covered with lead, which probably was by no 
means so plentiful in those days as it is at present.'—pp. 153—161. 

The attachments which animals of a different, and sometimes 
(in a state of nature) a mutually hostile species, form for each 
other, is an unequivocal proof of the power which accident or 
education exercises over them. A pigeon who was unable to pro- 
cure a mate, has been known to attach itself to an old vwhag. wort 
fowl, whose side it seldom left day or night. The connexion was 
even sanctioned by the cock, who never in any way molested the 
vigeon. A horse and a pig have associated together for want of 
feat companions; and White of Selborne mentions a horse and a 
hen who spent most of their time together in an orchard, where they 
saw no creature but each other, The fowl would frequently rub 
itself, with apparent pleasure, against the feet of the horse, while 
the animal looked down with no less complacency upon its dimi- 
nutive companion, and moved with the greatest caution, lest he 
should trample on it, At Aston Hall in Warwickshire, there was 
a cat and a large fierce bloodhound, who never seemed tired of 
each other’s society. One of the most curious instances of these 
strange attachments, perhaps, on record, is that between a cat and 
a domesticated alligator; they were never happy but when they 
were together. Colonel Montagu mentions the case of a pointer, 
who having killed a china gander, was punished by having the 
dead bird tied for some days round his neck. The female being 
left solitary, pursued the dog repeatedly to his kennel, as if to 
upbraid him with the murder of her lord. But in the course of a 
_ little time, a strict friendship took place between the two animals. 
‘They fed out of the same trough, lived under the same roof, and 
in the same straw-bed kept each other warm; and when the dog 
was taken to the field, the lamentations of the goose were incessant.’ 

We have here a very curious account of the rapidity with which 
mice sometimes are found to increase in young plantations, and of 
the havoc which they commit among the trees. Soon after the 
formation of the new plantations which were made some years ago 
in Dean Forest, and the New Forest, the number of mice that 
collected threatened destruction to the whcle of the young plants. 
They would eat, in an incredibly short space of time, through the 
roots of five years’ old oaks and chesnuts ; they barked the hollies 
at the bottom, and in some instances were found feeding on the 
bark of the upper branches. The roots they ate through only 
where they obstructed free ingress and egress; their food was the bar 
of the trees. Many schemes for their extermination having been tried 
without effect, at length pit-falls were constructed for their capture, 
and it was calculated that in this way alone, upwards of 30,000 
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were captured and killed in thee or four months. By various 
other modes, more than double that number were destroyed ; and 
when the probable number of those consumed by their own species 
was taken into account, it was supposed that the total number of 
mice destroyed in the two forests exceeded 200,000. Many of the 
plants which they had bitten through were as thick as a man’s 
arm. It is a remarkable circumstance, that the fox, to whom 
nothing comes amiss, was observed frequently hunting the mis- 
chievous vermin, and feeding upon them voraciously. 

The history of the cuckoo is so little known, that we need make 
no apology for quoting Mr. Jesse’s notes respecting that interesting 


bird. 


‘ Perhaps few birds have excited more curiosity amongst naturalists than 
the cuckoo, and some rather contradictory accounts have from time to 
time been published respecting them. Dr. Jenner was the first who threw 
any light on the natural history of this extraordinary bird; and his 
account is most interesting and satisfactory. The fact of the young 
cuckoo turning out its weaker companions, the natural inmates of the nest, 
is now undisputed. This operation is. I believe, generally performed on 
the second day after the birds are hatched,—at least, I have found it to be 
so in the cases which have come under my own observation. The young 
intruder seems to confine his dislike to his nestling companions to the act 
of discharging them from the nest. In one instance, which I had an 
opportunity of observing, the young birds, which had only been hatched 
two days, were so little hurt by a fall of four feet from the nest to the 
ground, that two of them contrived to crawl a distance of eight or nine 
feet from the place on which they had fallen. Sometimes the young 
cuckoo is hatched before the other birds: in which case he proceeds 
to discard the eggs, which he is enabled to do by means of a depression in 
the middle of his back. It seems, however, to have escaped the notice of 
those to whom we are most indebted for the agreeable information we 
iri | possess of the habits of the cuckoo, that the parent bird, in depo- 
siting. her egg, will sometimes undertake the task of removing the eggs of . 
those birds in whose nest she is pleased to place her own.* I say 
sometimes, because I am aware that it is not always the case ; and indeed 
I have only one fact to bring forward in support of the assertion: it is, 
however, connected with another relating to the cuckoo, not a little 
curious. The circumstance occurred at Arbury, in Warwickshire, the seat 
of Francis Newdigate, Esq., and was witnessed by several persons 
residing in his house. The particulars were written down at the time by a 
lady, who bestowed much time in watching the young cuckoo, and 





* * May she not do this in consequence of not being able to find a nest 
fit for her purpose, and therefore, from some extraordinary and powerful 
instinct, she removes eggs which would be hatched before her own, and 
the young birds from which might become too strong and heavy to 
be ejected from the nest by the young cuckoo? _It requires all the exer- 
tions and activity of a pair of water-wagtails or hedge-sparrows to 
provide for a young cuckoo. If there were other birds in the nest, some 
must starve. The female cuckoo, by ejecting the eggs, prevents this.’ 
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J now give them in her own words :—* In the early part of the summer 
of 1828, a cuckoo, having previously turned out the eggs from a water- 
wagtail’s nest, which was built in a small hole in a garden-wall at Arbury, 
deposited her own egy in their place. When the egg was hatched, the 
young intruder was fed by the water-wagtails, till he became too bulky for 
his confined and narrow quarters, and in a fidgetty fit he fell to the 
ground. In this predicament he was found by the gardener, who picked 
him up, and put him into a wire-cage, which was placed on the top of a 
wall, not far from the place of its birth. Here it was expected that the 
wagtails would have followed their suppositious offspring with food, 
to support it in its imprisonment—a mode of proceeding which would 
have had nothing very uncommon to recommend it to notice. But the odd 
part of the story is, that the bird which hatched the cuckoo never came 
near it; but her place was supplied by a hedge-sparrow, who performed her 
part diligently and punctually, by bringing food at very short intervals 
from morning till evening, till its uncouth foster-child grew large, and 
became full feathered, when it was suffered to escape, and was seen no 
more; gone, perhaps, to the country to which he migrates, to tell his 
kindred cuckoos (if he was ungrateful as he was ugly when I saw him in 
the nest) what fools hedge-sparrows and water-wagtails are in England. It 
may possibly be suggested, that a mistake has been made with regard to the 
sort of bird which hatched the cuckoo, and that the same bird which fed 
it, namely, the hedge-sparrow,* hatched the egg. If this had been the 
case, there would have been nothing extraordinary in the circumstance; 
but the wagtail was too often seen on her nest, both before the egg was 
hatched, and afterwards, feeding the young bird, to leave room for any 
scepticism on that point; and the sparrow was seen feeding it in the cage 
afterwards by many members of the family daily.” 

‘This account (the accuracy of which no one can doubt, who is 
acquainted with the party from whom it comes) seems to prove the asser- 
tion which some persons have made, of cuckoos having introduced their 
eggs into the nest of the wren, or into nests built in holes in the wall ; or, 
as Dr. Jenner asserts, in a wagtail’s nest in a hole under the eave of a 
cottage. Some doubt has been thrown on the accuracy of this statement 
of Dr. Jenner's, in a new and very agreeable edition of Colonel Mon- 
tagu’s Ornithological Dictionary: at least, a hint is given that it was 
rather a singular place for a wagtail to build in. I have, however, found 
them in similar situations; and one wagtail built amongst the rough 
bricks which formed some rock-work in my garden. If the fact, there- 
fore, is undoubted, that the egg of the cuckoo is found in the nest of a 
bird built in so small a hole in a wall that a young cuckoo could no 
longer remain in it, by what means could she contrive to introduce her egg 
into the nest? It appears quite impossible that she could have sat on the 
nest while she deposited her egg; and it is not easy, therefore, to form a 
probable conjecture how the operation was performed. Spurzheim, how- 
ever, asserts in his Lectures, that he actually saw an instance of a cuckoo 
having dropped her egg near a nest so placed that she could not possibly 
gain admittance to it; and that after removing the eggs which were already 
in the nest, she took up her own egg in one of her feet, and in that way 
placed it in it.’—pp. 203—207. 





* © It could not have been the hedge-sparrow, as they are never known 
to build in a hole in a wall.’ 
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The author is frequently afraid of appearing to receive with 
rather too implicit a faith, anecdotes that have been told him of 
the habits of animals on various occasions. We fear that the 
fastidious reader will turn away from more than one of the pages 
of this little volume, under the impression that the statements 
which they contain are somewhat marvellous. Natural historians 
are all liable to this charge, and Mr. Jesse will not be exempt from 
the common fate. At the same time it is but justice to observe, 
that there is throughout his work a vein of sincerity, and of down- 
right honesty, which forbids us to think for a moment that he 
could have been a party to any thing like an invention, got up for 
the purpose of imparting additional interest to his labours. His book 
will be read with delight by — person who knows how to value 
true simplicity of mind, exalted by an earnest devotional tempera- 
ment, which always directs its inquiries in the channel that leads 
from nature to nature’s God. 

There are some curious notes given at the end of the book, on 
some Roman antiquities which have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Kingston on Thames. These are followed by maxims and 
hints for an angler, and by some rules for tree-planting, which 
will be found the more useful, as they are all jue ae the result 
of personal experience 





Art. IX.—Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall, 
R.N., F.R.S. Second Series. In three volumes, 12mo. Edinburgh: 
R. Cadell. London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 1832. 


ALTHOUGH not quite so amusing as the first series, these three 
additional volumes of Fragments of Voyages and Travels will afford 
much gratification to the service of which the author is a distin- 
guished member. The general reader, too, who considers them in 
the light of auto-biographical sketches, will find in their highly 
diversified pages matter of abundant interest. Naval writers have 
a phrase by which, when they wish to say that a story is prolonged 
rather beyond the necessary limit, they express their meaning in 
a good humoured and inoffensive manner.’ ‘Come Jack,” they 
exclaim, on such occasions, “are you not spinning that yarn 
rather to fine?” We are afraid that the Captain has continued at 
the wheel, until the thread has indeed become somewhat attenu- 
ated. More than one of his fragments are, it must be confessed, 
wire drawn, and might have been omitted without any injury to 
the attractiveness of his volumes, whatever effect such an abridge- 
ment might have produced upon their bulk. For instance, we 
think he might have very well reserved for a more scientific 
treatise, his long and too technical essay on the trade winds. His 
unwieldy chapters on the naval ratings and sea pay, and on the 
propriety of diminishing the number and severity of naval punish- 
ments, are also too strictly professional, and will probably tend 
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to limit the popularity of the work. We could, moreover, have 
very well dispensed with the whole of the disquisition which he 
has inserted upon the mythology of Elephanta, both because the 
essay has been long since printed in the ‘* Bombay Transactions,” 
and because the subject, sufficiently dry in itself, has been treated 
by several other writers familiar to our literature. 

The Captain, however, has a way of rubbing off the angularities 
of even the most unpromising subject, which prevents it from 
being decidedly intolerable. There is a bonhomie in his mode of 
looking at accidents and adventures as they turn up, and a neat- 
ness and elasticity of diction in his description of them, which go 
far towards redeeming them from the imputation of garrulity. We 
hardly could make up our mind whether we ought to have 
laughed or looked grave, while we read his lecture, or rather his 
sermon on cheerfulness. There are one or two Irish stories, which 
brought to our remembrance the long narration of Mathews’s 
Scotchwoman, which was all literally about nothing. But then 
the manner in which Matthews told it was every thing. Here, 
too, Captain Hall beguiles us by his picturesque mode of placing 
every accessory before us; and although in the end we find that it 
is all moonshine, it would be unpardonable to deny that it served 
its object of amusement, and whiled away an idle hour very 
agreeably. 

But there is also among these fragments not a little sound 
philosophy of a practical nature, calculated for the instruction of 
young men, not only those who enter the navy, but who are setting 
out upon any other pursuit in life, From the chapter, for instance, 
on the intricacies of naval responsibility, there are few persons 
connected in any manner with the public service who may not 
derive hints, which in particular circumstances might be useful to 
them. The same remark applies to the chapter entitled, ‘Taking 
a line in the service,’—that is to say, applying with incesssnt 
diligence to a peculiar department of the profession, in order to 
attain a degree of eminence which would point out the peony that 
had reached it as particularly fitted to lead in the performance of 
its higher duties. It is of great consequence to a youth, in what- 
ever path of exertion he may be placed, by accident, by his own 
choice, or by that of his friends, to understand at the outset, that 
it is not wise, and may not be advantageous, to trust his future 
success to mere chance or patronage ; that it is infinitely better for 
him to secure a certain quantum of individual merit—of merit not 
of a general character, but distinguished in a decided line, in 
which his skill may be depended upon, even before it be marked 
by the sterling impress of experience. 

Captain Hall recommends that every officer, a year or two after 
his promotion to the rank of lieutenant, should fairly and finally 
brace himself up to follow ‘a particular line,’ and resolve ever 
afterwards manfully to persevere in it. There are some who have 
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the ambition of making themselves what they call thorough-bred 
sailors,—a set of persons who ape the broadest external features in 
the character of the thorough-going jack tar. These are undoubt- 
edly highly useful instruments in their way. They are always fit 
for any desperate service,—jumping overboard after men who cannot 
swim, cutting out privateers, aud landing’ on the beach in the face 
of the hottest fire. But such blades as these will not do for com- 
mand. There are, however, others who, in the familiar dialect of 
the service, are called ‘‘ dictionary men,” and ‘‘ philosophers,” who 
devote themselves to the scientific, diplomatic, and literary depart- 
ments of the profession; who, not content with the mere rules 
which are found in printed books, investigate every thing for them- 
selves. These men have a decided advantage over those who 
are content to take every thing as they find it. By habituating the 
mind to inquiry under all circumstances, and by the opportunities 
which naval men abundantly enjoy for putting their science to 
the test of experiment, and of correcting their theoretic maxims by 
the results of actual practice, they form resources of their own, to 
which they can always apply in cases of difficulty, and generally 
not without success. 


‘Out of the class of officers now alluded to, the growth of which it has 
been the wise policy of late years to encourage, there have sprung up the 
numberless voyagers, surveyors and other strictly nautical men—who are 
always to be found when the public service requires a practical question to 
be settled, or a professional office of responsibility and trust to be filled up. 
If the arctic circle is to be investigated by sea or by land, orthe deserts of 
‘Africa traversed, or the world circumnavigated afresh, under the guidance 
of the modern improvements in navigation, the government at once calls 
upon such men as Parry, Franklin, Clapperton, Beechey, to whom they 
can safely intrust the task, with the certainty of its being as completely 
executed, as the nature of things will admit of. Again: if a person who 
unites first-rate scientific attainments with extensive experience, be required 
to arrange and methodize, and so turn to practical account, for the gene- 
ral benefit of the country, the result of these and ten hundred other similar, 
though less brilliant services, in past and present years, the Admiralty, 
without seeking beyond the profession, lay their hands at once upon a 
competent hydrographer, and, through the skill and diligence of such an 
authority as Beaufort, insure not only the fidelity of their numerous charts 
and other nautical works (now placed at the free disposal of the public), but 
also give the country an assurance, that all those energetic officers who are 
employed afloat in extending and in perfecting our knowledge of almost 
every part of the navigable world, are judiciously distributed. 

From the same class, also, a valuable race of naval statesmen have 
been drawn. For a considerable number of years, the whole of the diplo- 
matic duties of South America, as far as concerned the interests of 
England, were carried on by the naval commanders-in-chief. Who can 
forget how important a share of Lord Nelson’s command, or, after him, 

of Lord Collingwood’s in the Mediterranean, consisted of duties of a 
purely civil description? And it may be questioned if diplomatic history 
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offers a more masterly specimen of address and statesman-like decision, as 
well as forethought, than was displayed by Captain Maitland, in securing 
the person of Buonaparte, not only without committing himself or his 
government, but without wounding the feelings of the fallen warrior. The 
case was, and ever must remain, unique; and yet the most deliberate 
reflection, even after the event, has not suggested any thing to wish 
changed. Fortunate, indeed, was it for the reputation of this country, that 
the delicate task fell to the lot of an officer possessed of such inherent 
vigour of character, and one so familiar with the practical exercise of his 
own resources, that difficulties which might have staggered ordinary minds 
vanished before his. 

‘In so extensive a service as the Navy, accident might perhaps occa- 
sionally produce such men as have been named above; but it is very ma- 
terial to observe, that unless there existed, as a permanent body, a large 
class in the Navy, who follow the pursuits alluded to from taste as well as 
from motives of public spirit, and from whose rank selections can be made 
with confidence at moments of need, such opportunities as those above 
alluded to might often be allowed to pass unprofitably. It is, moreover, 
important to recollect, that it is in these matters as in every thing else— 
where there is a great demand, and consequently a great supply, there will 
from time to time start up a ‘master spirit—such as that of my lamented 
friend, the late Captain Henry Foster—to claim, even in the very outset 
of his career, the cheerful homage of all the rest. So far from the pro- 
fession envying his early success, or being disturbed at his pre-eminent re- 
nown, they felt that such well-earned honours only shed lustre on them- 
selves. 

‘ It is also very pleasing to observe the reciprocal feeling which belongs 
on such occasions to all rightly constituted minds. When Captain Fos- 
ter, in 1828, then only lieutenant, received the Copley medal, the highest 
scientific honour in the gift of the Royal Society, it never occurred to him 
merely to hang it at his breast in solitary dignity, or to chuckle presump- 
tuously at his own particular good fortune. So far from this, he thought 
only of tne service ; and proceeding straight to the Admiralty, he shewed 
the medal, and declared modestly, but firmly, to their lordships, that he 
considered the honour only nominally bestowed upon himself, but essen- 
tially conferred upon the naval profession at large. This generous and 
manly appeal could not fail to make its due impression ; and, within the 
same hour, his commission, as commander, was signed, his appointment to 
a ship ordered, and a voyage of scientific research carved out for him. 

‘I need not say how bitter a grief it is to those who were personally 
acquainted with this rising young officer, to think that so much know- 
ledge—such useful talents—such unmatched zeal and industry—and such 
true love for science—all so fertile in promises of future service and re- 
nown—should have been lamentably quenched in a moment ! 

‘ Besides the regular-built sailors, and these salt-water statesmen and 
philosophers, there is yet another set which greatly outnumbers both, and 
which, if comparisons must be made, equals, if it does not far exceed 
them in atility. 1 allude to that large and very important body of strictly 
professional persons who are not remarkable for anything in particular, 
unless it be for a hearty and uncompromising devotion to the service. 
These hardy public servants work on from day to day, doing their duty 
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steadily and well, and labouring with more or less efficiency in proportion 
to their several capacities, and with despondency or cheerfulness according 
to their respective temperaments, and the circumstances in which they 
happen to be placed. Yet, Captains, it is to be feared, are generally too 
apt to consider these meritorious persons as less entitled to attention than 
their more showy companions ; just as schoolmasters are, not unnaturally, 
disposed to devote most of their time to the cleverest boys, to the compa- 
rative neglect of those who cluster around the point of mediocrity. It 
may, however, be easily conceived, that the persons least attended to, afloat 
as well as on shore, often stand more in need of notice and assistance 
than their gifted brethren, who are better able to make their own conse- 
quence felt and acknowledged. For it must not be forgotten, that these 
honest, hard-working men actually perform the greater part of all the 
routine drudgery of the service, and, what is more, they perhaps execute 
it, upon the whole, better than men of higher talents could do in their 
places. At all events, although they perform every thing required of them, 
they gain no distinction, and it is obvious that they never can gain any— 
their very numbers, and the common-place, every-day nature of their 
duties, render distinction out of the question. This is nottheir fault; neither, 
in strictness, can it be called their misfortune; it is their inevitable fate, 
which it is no more possible to alter than to add one cubit to their stature. 

* On the other hand, they themselves may do well to recollect, that dis- 
tinction is not necessarily happiness. Beauty in a woman, and talents in 
a man, often prove deeper sources of evil than attend mediocrity in either 
of these gifts. Nor does observation teach us to suppose that there is 
less contentment amongst this class of officers, than may be found amongst 
those whose knowledge and powers prompt them to aspire to rivalry with 
the grand leaders of the profession. 

* Commanding officers should always bear in mind, that these praise- 
worthy individuals, though remarkable for nothing, and sufficiently aware 
of their unpretending and humble place in the scale of public estimation, 
are not the less sensible that, so long as they do their duty, they are en- 
titled to a proper share of favour; and they will seldom continue to work 
well if this scanty and hard-earned meed be withheld. It should also be 
remembered, that while these persons occupy the trying and delicate si- 
tuation of men who are conscious that the rest of the world cannot afford 
time to consider their feelings or their interests, they are not on that account 
less alive to kindness and fair dealing than those whose career has been 
more brilliant. Every commanding officer may therefore be said to hold 
in his hands the ready means of securing the good-will of a large majority 
of those by whom he is surrounded. At the cost of little or no sacrifice 
on his own part—it may even be that the notice he bestows on them will 
prove one of high satisfaction as well as profit to himself—he can com- 
mand the strenuous support of those people whose exertions it is the chief 
end of his discipline to concentrate and direct to one common purpose. 

‘ The class amongst us who devote themselves to sober literary pursuits 
is necessarily very small; but that of the happy youths, who dream the 
gods have made them poetical, has many members who “rave, recite, and 
madden round the ship,” to their own (exclusive) satisfaction. Others 
there are who deal desperately in the fine arts of painting and music,— 
that is, who draw out of perspective, and play out of tune. Their poor 
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messmates can answer for litde respecting these future Rembrandts and 
Paganinis, except that they certainly hide not their lights under a 
bushel; and that the happiness of the mess would be considerably 
improved if authority were given to pitch every sketch-book and every 
flute out at the stern-port—followed, of course, by their owners ! 

‘Finally come the raking, good-looking, shore-going, company- 
hunting, gallivanting, riff-raff set of reckless youths, who, having got rid 
of the entanglement of parents and guardians, and having no great 
entanglement of principle or any thing else to check them, seem to hold 
that His Majesty's service is merely a convenience for their especial use, 
and His Majesty’s ships a sort of packet-boats to carry their elegant 
persons from port to port, in search of fresh conquests, and, as they 
suppose, fresh laurels to their country. 

‘ Few men, it must be remembered, do any thing well which they do 
not themselves sincerely like; and, for the same reason, if an officer be 
capable of performing services really valuable, his success must arise from 
turning his chief attention to those branches of the profession which he 
feels are the most congenial to his peculiar taste, and which experience 
has shewn lie within the range of his capacity. Some officers not only 
reason about this matter, but deliberately act upon it, while the greater 
number, as may be supposed, adopt their line unconsciously. Still, it is 
the bounden duty of every well-wisher to the service, to use the influence 
he possesses (and there are very few indeed who do not possess some share 
of influence, direct or indirect), to lead the young persons about him to 
follow the true bent of their genius, and to select as a principal object of 
study the particular branch of the profession in which they are most 
likely to benefit themselves permanently, because that must always prove 
the very same thing as benefiting their country. 

‘ I well remember, in my own case, the day, and almost the very hour, 
when these convictions flashed upon my mind. I then saw, for the first 
time, that unless I speedily roused myself and “ took my line ” vigorously, 
the proper occasion might swiftly pass away. I was quite astonished 
how, up to that moment, | had seen so little of what now appeared so very 
palpable ; every: other consideration was instantly dismissed—and all 
minor vanities being shaken like dew-drops to the air,I set resolutely about 


the attainment of my promotion—the grand object of every officer's 
ambition.’—pp. 18—29. 


In these observations’there is a fund of good sense, mixed with 
the results of personal experience, which may be earnestly recom- 
mended to the consideration of every body in every department of 
life, as weil as in the navy. 

We have already alluded to the Captain’s Irish stories, which 
though told in the most phlegmatic manner, and without the 
slightest effort at humour, are nevertheless well calculated to raise 
a laugh, sometimes, it is true, against the author, but more fre- 
quently ‘with him. He had2not, he tells us, a single acquaintance 
in Ireland when he first visited that country, or, as he more 
emphatically expresses it, ‘that most interesting of countries, of 
which few people in England know much.’ Before leaving it, 
however, after about a year and a half’s cruising off and on the 
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coast between Downpatrick on the east, and the Bloody Foreland 
on the west, a range of more than a hundred and twenty miles, he 
became the intimate friend of nearly as many different families, 
Being by inheritance a geologist, he was amusing himself 
one day by hammering in the neighbourhood of the Giants’ 
Causeway, when he happened to attract the attention of a medical 

ntleman who resided in that part of the country, distinguished 
for his geological attainments. They became friends on the spot. 
The young naval officer was asked to spend a week with the 
physician ; the invitation was of course gladly accepted, and at the 
conclusion of the engagement, his host particularly pressed him to 
go to see a family with whom he described himself as particularly 
intimate, and who were then on a visit at the opposite, or western 
side of the coast. The real cause of his earnestness on this point, 
was a strong resemblance which existed between the lieutenant 
and a son recently lost in the service, by the family in question. It 
struck the doctor that the mother’s settled gloom might be broken, 
if not dissipated, by the presence of one so like her son, and so in 
fact it turned out; but without knowing this little device at the 
time, and setting down the wish expressed by his friend entirely 
to motives that flattered his own personal vanity, the author 
pocketed his letter of introduction, and with the permission of the 
captain of the Eudymion, set out upon his wild expedition. His 
narrative of his journey and of his reception is so characteristic of 
the author, the country, and the people, that we shall extract a few 
passages from it. 


‘ Off I went; but it is needless to state whether the course steered was 
to the east or to the west after leaving Londonderry, the chief city in that 
part of Ireland. Indeed, for my own part, | was almost indifferent in 
what direction the road lay; for the whole scene was so new and so full 
of interest and variety, and | had already met with so much attention in 
the country, that I felt a sort of certainty of finding much amusement and 
a welcome reception wherever I went. Meanwhile, the circumstance of 
having a letter of introduction in my pocket naturally determined my 
route ; and having hired a good stout horse, I strapped my valise behind, 
and set out on a fine summer's evening, as deliberately in quest of adven- 
tures as any knight-errant that ever put lance in rest. 

* * * ” * . 

‘ The course lay across a wild range of mountains, the names of which 
there was no one left to tell; but geographers may recognise their position 
by the circumstance of one of them having on its top a sheet of fresh 
water called Loch Salt. Nothing can be conceived more desolate or dreary 
than this part of the country ; and as there were few inhabitants upon it at 
any time, and none at all at this moment, I had no small difficulty in making 
good my way. Neither was the prospect of the place I was bound to 
much more agreeable. ‘ There can be little or no comfort,” thought I, 
“ in a region so sterile: whatever art might attempt to counteract such 
desolation, must be unavailing.” 

‘ But on coming nearer to the noble bay, or lough, on the banks of 
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which the country-seat of my unknown friends was to be found the aspect 
of things changed so suddenly, that if it had been done by megic it could 
scarcely have been rendered more surprising. A slight inequality in the 
ground served to conceal this ** jewel in the desert,” as it was often called, 
till the whoie of its rare beauties could be seen to the greates. advantage. 
Even without such a contrast as the wild moors afforded, the singular 
merits of this spot must have claimed the admiration of any >ne caring a 
straw for fine scenery; but after such a preparative they appeared doubly 
grateful to the senses; and I put spurs to my horse, anxious to come 
nearer to such a delicious scene. 

‘ The mansion of my future friend, of which only partial glimpses could 
be caught now and then, was well guarded on every side by tine old trees, 
rising from the surface of carefully dressed grounds, richly stocked flower- 
gardens, long and wide avenues, and graceful terraces, some of which 
reached to the very water’s edge, along « delicate beach on which the ripple 
scarcely broke. This charming domain occupied a narrow spit of land, or 
promontory, jutting forwards into a land-locked bay, or arm of the sea, in 
which the water appeared to lie always asleep, and as smooth as if, instead 
of being a mere branch uniting with the stormy Atlantic, it had been some 
artificial lake, contrived by the tasteful hand of a good fairy, the touch of 
whose wand it might be thought had likewise embellished the shore, to 
keep every thing in character. Nothing, indeed, which the most fertile 


imagination could suggest seemed to be wanting. 
¥ * * * * ¥ 


‘ Meanwhile, as | rode on, ignorant as yet of these and many other rich 
and rare beauties of this singular spot, and only admiring the general aspect 


of things, I began, for the first time, to reflect on the extreme awkward- 
ness of my situation. I had no personal acquaintance with any one of the 
large party here assembled ; nor was there the least reason for supposing 
that any one of them had ever heard of the intruder, or that, when told 
who and what he was, they would be a whit more inclined to notice him. 

‘ Said I to myself, ‘* 1am merely the bearer of an introductory letter to 
a lady, who is herself no more than a guest in the house; and although it 
might have been allowable enough to have called to deliver such an intro- 
duction, had business or accident brought me to the neighbourhood, or 
even within a short ride, yet it does seem rather a strong measure to travel 
fifty or sixty miles across a wild and disturbed country merely to pay a 
morning call.” | 

‘The provoking inference, therefore, that my intention was to make a 
visit of some duration, became inevitable; and I pictured to myself the 
excessive annoyance of having a string of explanations to give respecting 
my movements, which, after all, might not be followed by any invitation 
toremain. After cogitating for a long time, I resolved to steal up to the 
house, if possible, unperceived,—to have my horse turned over to the 
groom, and my portmanteau stowed out of sight,—and then to walk boldly 
up to the door, with a visiting-card in one hand, and my credentials in the 
other, to be delivered to the servant for the lady to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed. I next proposed to stroll about the woods, to give time for any good 
things said of the bearer in the introduction to work their way. I hoped, 
by this rather clumsy manceuvre, that by the time I returned to the house 
its inmates might be prepared to receive the stranger ; and then, if their 
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invitation to remain should happen not to be very pressing, I might pretend 
to be collecting specimens for my geological friends, and so make m 
escape ; though, to own the truth, nothing was farther from my thoughts 
than geology or any other scientific object. 

‘ In spite of these ingenious plans, I felt rather absurdly situated, and 
half wished I had not engaged at all in such an unpromising adventure, 
It seemed, however, too late too retract, and therefore I jogged on, as ear- 
nestly hoping not to be detected as ever did any troops in advancing to the 
attack of a besieged fort. 

‘ What, then, was my speechless horror, on riding up to the approach, 
to discover a cavalcade of not fewer than a dozen ladies and gentlemen 
bearing right down upon me from the house. Had it been a troop of 
French cuirassiers charging across the ground, and threatening annihilation 
to the unfortunate hack and his rider, I could not have been more 
astounded. It was natural to suppose that, as the master of the house 
was probably of the number, he would stop to inquire the business of the 
suspicious looking stranger invading his grounds. This I could but ill 
explain; as the person for whom I brought a letter being an elderly lady, 
was not likely to be on horseback amidst a party of young folks. I fore- 
saw, at all events, that there would be a general halt ordered; while the 
poor new-comer, with his draggled horse and swollen valise (indicating any 
thing but a hasty departure), would become the object of pleasant criticism 
to the quizzical dandies and young Jadies of the party—pleasant, I mean, 
to them; but wretched work for the hapless wight exposed to their pitiless 
pelting. Even when this scrutiny was over, what were they to do with their 
unexpected, self-elected companion? His horse was now too tired, and 
much too ugly at any time to accompany such gay palfreys as were prancing 
over the lawn; yet they could not, in common civility, leave a stranger 
adrift—nor could they accompany him back to the house, without break- 
ing up their expedition for the day. 

‘ All this flashed through my mind in a moment, and left me in a dire 
dilemma. I pulled up my jaded nag, however, with such a jerk, that I 
well nigh threw him on his haunches. Fortunately, a little inequality in 
the ground hid me from the view of the advancing cavalry ; and at the 
same critical moment I discovered an opening in the fence on one side. 
Without considering or caring whither it might lead, I turned my charger 
round, urged him forwards with whip and spur, and dashed into the gap 
as if I had been flying from the arm of justice, instead of making my 
escape from as companionable a set of people as ever breathed. Had any 
of the party detected the bashful fugitive, and given chase, he must have 
been caught; for the path into which I had fled terminated in a road lead- 
ing to some farm offices, but with no opening beyond. 

‘ The awkwardness of my situation—already considerable—was greatly 
augmented by this ridiculous proceeding, and I heard the riders pass 
within twenty yards of my hiding place, with the most unspeakable alarm 
lest any one of them should catch a glimpse of me nestling behind a cart 
of hay. I breathed freer when the last servant's horse crossed the ridge; 
and then, creeping from my hole, soon gained the stables adjoining the 
house, gave up my horse, secured the well-stuffed valise out of sight, and 
repaired, according to the original precious scheme, to the front door with 
my letter. 1 stood for five minutes with the knob of the bell in my hand— 
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irresolute whether to go on with the adventure, or fairly to cut and run 
from it. At length, when the fatal pull was given, I listened to the sound, 
and felt myself what statesmen call ‘ fully committed.” There was now 
nothing left but to screw up my courage, as I best might, to meet the 
dangers and difficulties of the crisis. 

‘ There happened to be no one at home except the old lady herself, so 
that the plan succeeded very well ; and, though I now forget the details 
of the introduction, I can never cease to remember that the unbounded 
cordiality of the reception, not only from this excellent person, but from 
the master and mistress of the house, and all their assembled friends, 
showed how totally I had miscalculated the nature and extent of Irish 
hospitality. I learned, indeed, in no long time, that the fashion of the 
country is to receive every stranger as well, and to treat him with exactly 
the same perfect frankness and kindness, as they would do if they really 
knew him to merit such attention at their hands. If it shall prove on 
further acquaintance that he fails to make good his claim, they then treat 
him accordingly; but in the first instance his title to a hospitable reception 
is always taken for granted. 

‘ As most of the delightful party, amongst whom I now found myself 
domesticated, are still alive—though more than twenty years have gone by 
since those days—I scarcely feel at liberty to describe the sayings and 
doings of the establishment into which | was so freely and confidentially 
admitted. Nothing, indeed, could be more characteristic of the country, 
than the whole scene. There were several elderly persons, then in the 
autumn of life, though now waning into octogenarians ; ahd several were 
very young folks, scarcely able to walk, who now count many “ daughters 
and sons of beauty.” There was a pretty equal admixture of Irish and 
English, amongst whom were several persons of rank; also one or two 
foreigners; besides much native wit, worth, and beauty, of the highest 
order, and all most delightfully set off by the graces and nameless enchant- 
ments of refined manners, and tasteful as well as useful accomplishments. 
I have rarely, if ever, seen in any part of the world so fascinating an as- 
semblage, of all that could render a country party agreeable, as was here 
collected in one of the most out-of-the-way corners in Ireland.’—pp. 36--50. 


The Captain tells us another still more amusing story of the 
process, by which a John Bull friend of his was cheated into a 
feeling of respect and even of regard, for a thuroughly excellent 
specimen of the Irish gentry. The author had also, as well as his 
English friend, some prejudices to conquer upon the subject of 
Irish hospitality. They had imagined, before they knew from 
experience what it really was, that a friendly reception in that 
country was rather of a boorish and troublesome description ; that 
if they entered a gentleman’s dining room, they would not be 
mitted, to leave it as long as they had a taint of sobriety in their 
faces, or could walk with any degree of steadiness across the floor, 
and that in short, it was an affair of some danger to sit down under 
an Irish roof, unless they had cased their good resolutions in the 
double armour of gravity and pride. What, however, surprised 
the author most in his intercourse with Irish families, was their 
uniform air of refinement and high polish, mixed with the most, 
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open-hearted sincerity and kindness, and an undeviating and 
delicate attention to the feelings of others one of the most indubi- 
table symptoms of good breeding in every part of the world. Par 
from the perilous compulsion which he dreaded, he states that, what- 
ever the fashion might have once been, he seldom met, in fact, with 
any thing at a gentleman's table approaching to erigeance. The 
good people of that country have another mode of hospitality quite 
as dangerous, an example of which our author gives in the story 
we shall subjoin. 


‘ |] landed once at Burncrana, a pretty little quiet village, with a water- 
ing-place look, on the eastern banks of that great and beautiful bay Lough 
Swilly. One side of this noble harbour is formed by the bold promontory 
of Inishowen, celebrated in every land for its noble whisky, second only— 
if second it be, (which | am bound as a Scotchman to doubt)—to that of 
Ferntosh or Glenlivet. 1 was accompanied by an English gentleman, on 
the first day of his landing in Ireland. As he then seriously imagined the 
inhabitants to belong to a sort of wild and uncouth race, I could see he was 
rather surprised at the gentlemanlike deportment of an acquaintance of 
mine resident on the spot, for whom he had brought a letter. We had 
walked together to his house, or rather cottage—for he was not a fixed 
resident, but came there for summer quarters. The neatness, and even 
elegance, of the domestic arrangements of his temporary establishment, 
both without and within the dwelling, gave token of a taste many degrees 
removed from the state of people far back in civilization. Presently the 
ladies came; and their national frankness—modified by the most entire 
and unaffected simplicity—puzzled my friend completely. In due season, 
the dressing-bell sent us off to prepare for dinner ; and while we were get- 
ting ready, my companion said to me— 

‘* 1 see perfectly what this fellow is at; he means to sew you and me up, 
by pouring claret down our throats. You may do as you please, but I'll 
be shot if he plays off his Irish pranks on me. I will eat his dinner—take 
a couple of glasses of his wine—make my how to the ladies—go on board 
by eight or nine o’clock—and, having given them a dinner in return, shall 
have done my duty in the way of attention, after which I shall totally cut 
the connexion. I have no idea of their abominable fashion of forcing 
strangers to drink.” 

‘ “ We shall see,” said I; and, having knocked the dust off our shoes, 
down we went to dinner. 

‘ Every thing was plain, and suitable to the. pretensions of a cottage. 
There was no pressing to eat or drink during dinner; and in process of 
time the cloth was removed—the ladies sipped a little sweet wine, and 
disappeared. 

* “« Now for it,” whispered my friend ; “ he has sent the women out of 
the way, that he may ply us the better.” 

‘ And I must own things looked rather suspicious, for our host, instead 
of sitting down at the dinner-table, walked to a bow-window over-looking 
the anchorage, and exactly facing the setting sun, at that hour illuminating 
the whole landscape, in the gorgeous style peculiar to combined mountain 
and lake scenery. 

‘ “ Why should we not enjoy this pleasant prospect while we are dis- 
cussing our wine ?” said the master of the house. 
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‘At that instant the door opened and in walked the servant, as if he 
kwew by intuition what was passing in his master's head. 

‘« Tim,” said our host, ‘* put the card-table here in the bow-window, 
and give us some other glasses,—also, if you have such a thing, bring up 
a bottle of claret.” 

‘ Tim nodded, smiled, and made the fitting adjustments. The table was 
barely large enough to hold a noble long-corked bottle, for the fashion of 
claret decanters had not as yet reached that remote district of the empire. 
Round the margin was placed the necessary accompaniment of capacious 
glasses—famous tall fellows, with such slender stalks, that they seemed 
scarcely equal to the weight of their generous load. 

‘ My friend and I exchanged glances, and I could see his shoulders 
slightly raised, as if he was saying internally, 

« * Now we are in for it !-—but I will not drink a drop more than | 
choose.” 

‘ The claret, which in itself was most delicious, was cooled in as perfect 
style as if it had been subject to the skill of an Abdar or professional wine- 
cooler at Madras. The party consisted, I think, of four or five persons— 
I forget exactly which—but this one bottle, I remember, just passed round 
the group twice. As the flavour of the beverage appeared to have become 
more exquisite at the second turn than at the first, though but a short in- 
terval had been allowed to elapse, it seemed odd that another bottle was 
not instantly called for. Instead of which, our landlord went on expatiat- 
ing on the beauties of the Lough, and the fineness of the season in general, 
and the sunset in particular, for full five minutes after the wine had dis- 
appeared—when he suddenly said, with a half-hesitating tone, towards my 
English friend, who sat at his elbow,— 

‘ T beg your pardon—perhaps you would take some more wine ?” 

‘ As no one made any objection, the bell was rung, and Tim reappeared, 
bearing with «am: another bottle. This likewise vanished in a trice, and 
Tim was again summoned. 

«« Bring some more claret,” said the master to the man—or rather 
boy, as he was called, though twice as old as any of the party. 

* At this instant I caught my companion’s eye; and I could see he was 
becoming alive to the plot against him—so much so, indeed, that he 
seemed to be preparing to rise. The following conversation, however, 
attracted his attention, and fixed him to his seat. 

‘“ Well, Tim, what are you gaping at? Why don’t your run for the 
clar’t ?” 

‘“T did’nt know,” replied the other, “‘ whether you'd like to use the 
whole of it.” 

« « Use the whole of it!” exclaimed his master—* What does the boy 
mean? What are you at, Tim?” 

« « Oh, sir,” quoth the well instructed rogue, “ 1 knew you came here 
only for a short time, and as the wine you brought was but little, I didn’t 
know but you might wish not to use it all entirely to-day.” And then he 
whispered something in his master’s ear, the words of which we could not 
distinguish, The reply, however, showed, or seemed to show, what had 
been said. 

‘ « Nonsense, Tim, nonsense, you're an ass, man, bring it up.” 

‘ Tim accordingly disappeared, but soon returned with a basket appa- 
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rently full of straw; at the bottom of which, however, after some cousi- 
derable show of hunting, a couple of bottles were said to be found. 

‘ « Confound you, Tim, is this all?” said the host. 

‘« It is, sir,” lied Tim; “ and in faith, sir,” added he, still lying, « it’s 
one more bottle than I thought there was; for there was but the dozen 
when we started from Derry a week ago; and you know, sir, you and the 
collector on last Tuesday ° 

‘ But the catalogue of circumstances which were intended to act as 
buttresses to Master Tim’s inventions, was cut short by a peremptory order 
to leave the room. ‘This he did sosoon as he had made a circumbendibus 
to escape notice, and deposited the basket behind his master’s chair, 
muttering, as he put it down with a thump— 

‘ « There’s as good a couple of bottles of wine as ever was uncorked.” 

‘The fresh broach was, indeed, so delicious, that we could hardly 
believe it was of the same vintage as that of the previous bin, though our 
host assured us it was “ the identical.” At all events, under its genial 
inspiration, the glorious sun, which was just touching the tops of the hills 
above Rathmullin, seemed already becoming doubly glorious, and the 
whole landscape more brilliant than ever. 

Tim’s basket well merited a still higher eulogium than he had given it ; 
but while his reputation as a judge of wine rose, his character for veracity 
fell in about the same proportion, since we beheld, in due season, not 
merely two, but three, and at last a fourth long-necked gentleman from 
Bourdeaux emerge from under the straw ! 

‘The trick played upon us by these confederates was now apparent 
enough ; but the wine, fortunately, was of that light and pure kind which 
does not produce much effect on strong heads, and that of my companion 
was proof against far greater trials than this. He was, indeed, perfectly 
aware of what was passing; and though dearly loving the wine (which he 
told me afterwards superior to any he had ever before tasted), and thirsting 
vehemently for more, yet he had no notion of being made tipsy by means 
of a common-place concert between host and butler. He therefore rose 
to leave the room, expecting, of course, to be forcibly detained, or, at all 
events, he reckoned upon being begged and entreated to sit down again. 

‘Nota whit! The wily native knew his man exactly, and, instead of 
arresting his guest by force or by supplication, merely observed to him, 
that if he had a mind to admire the prospect, there was still day-light 
enough to command a view down the bay from the little knoli on the 
right. The Englishman was sorely puzzled by all this. He saw there was 
none of the detention he expected would be practised upon him, and yet he 
had a strong consciousness that he was undergoing the operation well 
known afloat and ashore by the title of the ‘‘ game of humbug.” At the 
cd time, he felt the most eager desire to take another good pull at the 
claret. 

‘ ‘There was no wine before us at this critical juncture of the evening, 
and our landlord, who, most unaccountably, seemed indifferent to this 
material circumstance, went on prosing for a quarter of an hour about 
Protestant ascendancy, the eternal siege of Derry, the battle of the Boyne, 
and such-like stale topics. At length one of the company—whose 
interest in these subjects resembled that of a man who has never looked 
through a telescope when listening to the conversation of a company of 
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astronomers -became somewhat impatient, and, watching for a pause, 
asked his host if it were the custom in Ireland to discuss Orange politics 
with empty glasses? 

‘ “ God bless me ?”’ cried the other, with well-feigned surprise, ‘* is there 
no wine on the table?” and ringing the bell furiously, scolded poor Tim so 
naturally that the confederate was almost thrown out. 

** Well! vou numskull, why don’t you make off with you, and bring 
something for the gentlemen to drink ?”’ 

‘Tim stood fast till interrogated a second time, and then replied, with 
perfect gravity, that there was not another drop of wine in the house, 
swearing by all manner of saints to the truth of this assertion. 

‘ Upon this the master got up in a rage, and brushing past the servant, 
declared his intention of searching the cellar himself. He was absent some 
time: and before he came back, we had prevailed on our hesitating 
companion to sit down again. Just as the stranger took his place, and as 
if there had been some electrical communication between his chair and the 
handle of the door, it opened, and in walked our generous entertainer, 
exulting in his success, crowing like chanticleer, and bearing in each hand 
a couple of bottles, clicking against each other; while Tim, with a degree 
of impudence equalled only by that of his master, substituted clean glasses, 
of a still more capacious swallow than the first. To these were added 
two pair of candles, which towered high above the jolly crew, and promised 
to last till another dawn should look in upon our revels. By this time the 
twilight had almost entirely ebbed away, and was succeeded by that 
cheerful, aurora-like kind of brilliancy in the sky, which points out the 
place of the sun during the whole of his summer night’s journey in those 
high latitudes. Politics dropped out of the conversation by general 
consent, for the joyous juice of the grape soon melted us all into one mind 
—and a hundred topics of more pleasing interest were started, in which 
the strangers could join without fear of any angry discussion. _ I will not 
say that these were discussed without warmth, for the mirth and animation 
of the company rose very pleasantly as each fresh bottle found its way by 
some magical process to the table. But I must own it was sometimes 
rather difficult to tell who were the listeners amongst us, or to say who was 
guest and who landlord, for the party seemed like a circle of brothers, all 
equally at home.’—pp. 59—70. 


From these and a succession of similar delightful lucubrations, 
in which the virtues of whiskey punch, when composed by the 
hands of a true connoisseur, are celebrated in celestial strains, the 
Captain transports us to the chilling region of the Admiralty, in order 
to initiate us in the mysteries of the secret /ist, kept in that shrine 
of naval patronage. The existence of this said list, by the way, is 
a great hardship on the unbefriended men of merit in the service. 
An admiral on a foreign station has a list of his own followers, for 
whom he provides according to the opportunities which occur, his 
appointments being however limited to certain vacancies. To any 
other posts that require to be filled up, he has no power to nomi- 
nate, except from a list sent to him from Whitehall—a list which 
nobody sees, save the officer to whom it is so sent for his guidance, 
and the first lord of the Admiralty, who is said to be im the habit 
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of writing it with his own hands, thus keeping in his own posses- 
sion the key to all the valuable part of naval patronage. How- 
ever, we suppose that a check of this kind is necessary for the 
good of the service ; at all events we believe it must be conceded 
on every side, that very few officers are now appointed to high 
rank, who have not fairly won their way to it by their talents, 
acquirements, and exertions. 

A considerable portion of the first and second volumes is occu- 
pied in a description of the author’s voyage to India, in which he 
introduces, by way of episode, some excellent remarks upon the 
difficulties which must always present themselves to a commander 
at sea, who is anxious to have his men attentive to the duties of 
the Sabbath. The point to be obtained is to hit the true medium 
between severity on one hand, which is easily identified by the 
sailor with ‘‘ cant,” and of too great a latitude on the other, which 
is just as easily mistaken by him for indifference, and treated 
accordingly. The attainment of this happy medium requires the 
utmost discretion on the part of him upon whom the discipline of 
the ship depends. ‘If Sunday be made a working day, and no 
attention is paid to its appropriate duties, the crew are by no 
means satisfied, and but too readily contract, by degrees, the habit 
of neglecting their obligations both to God and man. On the 
contrary, if the day be entirely taken up with devotional exercises, 
to the fatigue of their minds and bodies, they are exceedingly apt, 


after a time, to vote the ‘“‘ whole concern,” as they call it, a bore, 
and to make up for this forced attention by the most scandalous 
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indecencies, when out of sight of their “ psalm singing captain. 
Ourauthor gives some very useful rules on this subject, which, 
though they might appear to a superficial observer as calculated 
only to make religion a mere affair of discipline, are nevertheless 
founded upon human nature and experience. 

Captain Hall has favoured his readers with a chapter on sailors’ 
pets, meaning thereby dogs or monkies, parrots, or goats, what- 
ever they may be, to which a sailor becomes so attached, that he 
wishes if possible to have them with him wherever he goes, to the 
infinite annoyance of all his companions. The chapter is an 
amusing one, we suppose, for men of the sea. We, however, bave 
found metal more attractive in the author’s lively account of 
‘doubling the Cape’ of Good Hope, and of the magnificent astro- 
nomical novelties, which, in that region, burst upon the European 
eye. Among these splendid objects of contemplation, the Cross 
of the South is peculiarly distinguished. It has been frequently 


oo oe by voyagers, but seldom, we think, so well as by Captain 
all. 


‘ But ofall the Antarctic constellations, the celebrated Southern Cross 
is by far the most remakable, and must, in every age, continue to arrest 
the attention of all voyagers and travellers who are fortunate enough to see 
it. I think it would strike the imagination even of a person who had never 
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heard of the Christian religion : but of this it is difficult to judge, seeing 
how inextricably our own ideas are mingled up with associations linking 
this sacred symbol with almost every thought, word, and deed of our lives. 
The three great stars which form the Cross, one at the top, one at the left 
arm, and one, which is the chief star, called Alpha, at the foot, are so 
placed as to suggest the idea of a crucifix, even without the help of a small 
star, which completes the horizontal beam. When on the meridan, it 
stands nearly upright; and as it sets we observe it lean over to the west- 
ward. I am not sure whether, upon the whole, this is not more striking 
than its gradually becoming more and more erect as it rises from the east. 
In every position, however, it is beautiful to look at, and well calculated, 
with a little prompting from the fancy, to stir up our thoughts to solemn 
purpose. I know not how others are affected by such things; but, for 
myself, I can say with truth, that, during the many nights I have watched 
the Southern Cross, | remember no two occasions when the spectacle 
interested me exactly in the same way, nor any one upon which I did not 
discover the result to be somewhat different, and always more impressive, 
than what | had looked for. 

‘ This constellation being about thirty degrees from the south pole, is 
seen in its whole revolution, and, accordingly, when off the Cape, I have 
observed it in every stage, from its triumphant erect position, between sixty 
and seventy degrees above the horizon, to that of complete inversion, with 
the top beneath, and almost touching the water. This position, by the way, 
always reminded me of the death of St. Peter, who is said to have deemed 
it too great an honour to be crucified with his head upwards. In short, I 
defy the stupidest mortal that ever lived to watch these changes in the 
aspect of this splendid constellation, and not to be in some degree struck 
by them.—vol. ii. pp. 169—171. 


The perfect transparency of the sky in these latitudes, of course 
greatly assists the eye in gazing upon such magnificent constella- 
tions. The firmament sometimes looks as if it were ‘a globe of 
rock-crystal cut across.’ ‘The dark blue horizon, which looked 
almost black against the cold silvery sky, appeared as sharp as if it 
had been an edge of ground metal. On the spy-glass being directed 
to the distant ships, depressed by the curvature of the earth more 
than a hundred feet, we could make out, not only their masts and 
siils, but even some of their ropes. When the sun reached a 
degree or two of altitude, and shed a bright ray of yellowish light 
on the canvass, we could almost fancy that we saw the seams in 
the cloth of their sails, so beautifully clear and well-defined was 
every thing. I know not what it is about such a sunrise at sea 
that produces so wonderful a freshness of spirits, with a degree of 
animation as to the present, and confidence for the future, rarely 
to be found at other moments of the day.’ 

The first arrival at Bombay is, by all accounts, one of the most 
delightful things imaginable after a long voyage. The first object, 
probably, that meets the eye, before steering for the harbour, is 
one of those market boats, which we find generally introduced 
into the panoramas of eastern scenery, with a single sail as white 
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as snow, of a peculiar cut, swelled out with the last faint airs of 
the land breeze, and the vessel itself laden half-mast high with 
cocoa nuts, yams, plantains, and various other showy and delici- 
ous fruits and vegetables. Approaching nearer to the harbour, the 
eye discerns the flat-topped Gauts, the mountains of the Mahratta 
country, and soon you enter the noble fort itself. Bombay may 
be said to be a perfect compendium of whatever is most striking 
in oriental scenery. 

The author takes an opportunity to bear witness to the accuracy 
by which Mr. Daniell’s panorama of Madras, exhibited some time 
ago in London, was remarkably distinguished. That of Bombay, 
by a different artist, was, he says, not at all like the original, 
though it presented many more picturesque objects. He has sug- 
gested, and we hope the hint may meet the eye of some person 
competent to execute the work, the idea of a panorama of the Falls 
of Niagara, than which no object in nature could be more sub- 
limely represented. Of course the task should be performed by 
an artist who has visited the falls for the express purpose, and has 
taken sketches of that wonderful scene on the spot. It offers 
greater facilities for such a painting than a person who has never 
seen it would be led to expect. 


‘In the first place, the forms assumed by the different part of this 
mighty cataract are absolutely invariable. 1 have watched particular spots 
for half a day without detecting the change of a hair’s-breadth ; and it is 
well known as one of the most striking peculiarities of Niagara, that the 
variations of the seasons, which, more or less, affect every other waterfall, 
cause no visible change in this monarch of cascades. One singular result of 
this invariable aspect is an appearance almost of stillness ; thatis tosay, there 
is none of that tumbling and tossing about which one is apt to imagine 
there must be. All its movements are solemn, uniform, sublime; and 
withal so perfectly unvarying, that they come quite within the reach, I 
should conccive, of a painter’s skill to represent with that fidelity which, 
taken along with the proper degree of help from the imagination, would 
leave hardly any thing wanting on the score of motion. According to the 
time of the day, the altitude of the sun, and the state of the weather, the 
lights and shades along the Fall certainly do vary considerably. But a 
painter of any genius, and true knowledge of his art, would soon discover 
which of these varieties was most effective, and seize for representation that 
phase best calculated to aid him in his great enterprise. Be it remembered, 
too, that (unlike almost any other place of note) there are no local associ- 
tions worth a straw about Niagara, and that it is the cataract itself, and 
nothing else, which we care for. The scenery in the neighbourhood is 
below contempt, the ground being uniformly flat, the trees stunted, and the 
whole prospect uninteresting; nor is there any thing in the history of those 
regions either to add to, or take from, the interest of the mere Fall. This 
is what we can say of hardly any other scene fit for the honour of being 
represented in a panorama. 

There are positions from which the Fall might be made to occupy 
between one-half and two-thirds of the circumference; the rapids and the 
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bendings of the river below, with a portion of the cliffs, might be made to 
fill up the remaining portion of the circle with great effect. 

‘ When we look at the panorama of Naples, we sigh on missing the 
climate, and the fruits, and the myriads of antique interests, which we 
know belong to the spot, but cannot be brought away. Or if we turn to 
the delightful representation of Gibraltar, we feel an eager desire to climb 
the rock, that we may look over the steep face which is turned to the Le- 
vant ; or view, on one hand, the country of Don Quixote; on the other, 
the birth place of the Moors, and the scene of Mungo Park’s travels, the 
delight cf our youthful reading. But Niagara has no history and no as- 
sociations which must be left behind. 

‘ As to the noise, that really need go for nothing. I have often sat very 
near the cataract, without being sensible of any unusual sound, for its 
loudness depends very much on the wind ; and forms, generally speaking, 
no material portion of the grandeur of the scene. At certain places, | 
admit, the noise is grand enough, but it clearly forms no essential part : 
and the simpler beauties and wonders of this glorious spectacle would, of 
course, form the chief source of interest—I may say of permanent interest. 
For if this panorama were well executed, it could not fail to impart some 
portion of the pleasure communicated by the reality, which differs from 
almost every other my various wanderings have made me acquainted with. 
Instead of fading on the memory, or being disturbed by fresh sights, 
Niagara only becomes brighter and brighter with a more extended expe- 
rience of the rest of the world.’—vol. iii. pp. 150—153. 


We have already alluded to the Admiralty list. It was our 
author’s lot to experience a terrible disappointment, by finding, on 
one important occasion of his life, that his name was nof on this 
roll of fame and fortune. He tells the story of his misfortune in 
the most manly and affecting style. We do not remember to have 
ever read any thing of the kind, calculated to produce so deep an 
impression, and at the same time to afford so useful and so cheer- 
ing alesson. On arriving, in the course of his eastern voyage, in 
the beautiful harbour of Trincomalee, he found there the com- 
mander in chief, Sir Samuel Hood, upon whose personal list his 
name was written, and who communicated to him that a vacancy 
had been kept open for his acceptance on board the flag ship. 
The intelligence was received, we may suppose, with unbounded 
joy ; his commission was immediately made out, and he went on 
board the admiral’s ship with the greatest exultation, although but 
fifth lieutenant of the ship, and not even fifth on the admiral’s list 
for promotion, for he came after a number of old officers ‘ who had 
served under Sir Samuel for many ~~ of patient, or rather 
impatient, expectation.’ His purpose, however, he hoped had been 
attained, of getting fairly into the line of promotion. He relates 
in his own enviable manner the blight that came upon his hope, 
and the admirable spirit of idiots which taught him to expect 
better days. We regret that we have no room for the passage, as 
it is a specimen of the practical and truly Christian og 55 
which shines out in many other pages of these ‘ Fragments. It is 
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chiefly on account of the solid instruction which they contain, in 
this way, that we particularly recommend the whole of the two 
series of volumes to the attention of every family, in which there 
are youths destined to the naval service. A father may have given 
his son an excellent education, may have secured for him on going 
to sea high patronage, may even have procured his name to be in- 
serted in the sacred list of the Admiralty at home, as well as in those 
of different commanders on the foreign stations ; but we will ven- 
ture to say, that he cannot make him a more valuable present than 
these ‘ Fragments,’ or impose upon him a more valuable injunction, 
than that he should make them the object of his study by day and 


by night. 





NOTICES. 


Arr. X.—1. The Works of Lord 
Byron ; with his Letters and 
Journals, and his Life. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. Vols. II. 
and III. London: Murray, 
1832, 


- Finden’s Landscape Illustrations 
to Mr. Murray's First Complete 
and Uniform Edition of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron. Part 
Il. 


Tuese are both productions which 
reflect great credit upon the coun- 
try. As specimens of the perfec- 
tion to which the arts of typography 
and engraving have reachedamongst 
us, they may, we believe, be referred 
to as unrivalled by any other nation. 
The third volume brings down the 
life of Lord Byron to the year 1817. 
The subjects of the illustrations are 
Tepaleen and Constantinople, two 
of the most beautiful vignettes that 
ever ornamented any publication ; a 
view of Corfu, the Franciscan Con- 
vent at Athens, Lisbon from Fort. 
Almeida, the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus at Athens, and the head of 
Ali Pacha. The vignettes of the 
third volume are Marathon, and a 
street at Athens. The eye of an 
artist may detect differences, per- 
haps inequalities, in the execution of 


these plates; but it cannot be 
doubted, that upun the whole they 
form a collection, so far as it has 
yet gone, of the most splendid cha- 
racter. It were indeed a shame, if, 
when he can get these works so 
cheap and so beautiful at home, 
any Englishman should ever again 
purchase a foreign edition of Lord 
Byron. 





Art. XI.—Canterbury Tales. By 
Sophia and Harriet Lee. Revised, 
Corrected, and Illustrated, with 
a New Preface, by Harriet Lee. 
In Two Volumes, 12mo. Lon- 
don: Colburn & Co. 


Turse volumes form Nos. 12 and 
13 of the Standard Novels, a de- 
lightful series of works, which com- 
bine, within a comparatively small 
compass, a library of fiction in 
themselves. The illustrations are 
really very good, when we consider 
the low price at which the volumes 
are sold. The Canterbury Tales 
are too well known to need our 
commendation. In a very modest 
preface, Miss Harriet Lee distin- 
guishes the Tales which were writ- 
ten by her sister, Sophia, who died 
in 1824, The edition is very neatly 


got up. 
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Arr. XII.—1. The Siege of Misso- 
longhi, and other Poems. Bya 
Young Gentleman, fourteen years 
of age. 12mo. pp. 108. Brus- 
sels : Gardiner. London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 1829. 

. The Last of the Sophis. A Poem. 
By C. F. Henningsen, a Minor. 
8vo. pp. L11. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1831. 

We have looked over both these 
volumes with much interest, under- 
standing from a respected friend of 
ours, that they are really what they 
profess to be, the production of a 
very young poet. ‘The title of the 
first speaks of the time when it was 
written. We are told that the 
second was finished, befvure the au- 
thor entered on his seventeenth 
year. We must say that under 
these circumstances, they are both 
extraordinary publications: they 
certainly indicate poetical powers of 
a very high order, and although 
they abound in imitations—young 
genius is always at first imitative— 
they disclose an original faculty for 
this department of literature, which 
we sincerely hope Mr. Henningsen 
will continue to cultivate. 





Art. XIII.—Aitila, a Tragedy : 
and vther Poems. 8vo. pp. 316. 
London: Boone and Co. 1832. 


Asour half of the number of the 
pages of this volume are occupied 
by the tragedy; the remainder is 
filled by poems of various lengths, 
and upon miscellaneous subjects. 
The biography of Attila, no doubt, 
affords the elements of a successful 
drama ; but in the theatrical, as in 
every other department of intellec- 
tual effort, a great deal depends on 
the qualities of the individual who 
undertakes an important task con- 
nected with it. We regret to say 
that we do not think the powers of 


the poet before us adequate to the 
very serious demands which the 
concoction of a tragic drama, out of 
the incidents of Attila’s life, prefers. 

The minor poems possess some 
merit ; but, in general, we should 
say, that the author would consult 
his own interest by permitting his 
manuscripts to remain a little longer 
than he has hitherto allowed them, 
in a state of probation, the term of 
which, one of the most celebrated 
bards of antiquity has defined to be 
no less than nine years. The result 
of the application of such whole- 
some discipline, to the present 
volume, for instance, would, we are 
quite convinced, consist in a consi- 
derable reduction of bulk, and a 
very important improvement in 
quality. 





Arr. XIV.—The Pastor's Family ; 
or, The Sister Preceptress. By 
the Authoress of “The Son and 
the Ward.” 12mo. London: 
Harvey and Darton. 1832. 


Iw this little work, which contains 
the narrative of a very neatly-con- 
trived tale, the authoress vindicates 
fully that amiable disposition to cor- 
rect, improve, and elevate the minds 
of her sex, which is the universal 
and most laudable characteristic 
that distinguishes the ablest and 
most popular female writers of 
our time. Here, in a most fas- 
cinating garb, and under circum- 
stances that are highly calculated to 
make a lasting impression, is pro- 
mulgated a lesson, which is of the 
first importance with respect to 
some of the most interesting duties 
of social life. Here is an exampie 
minutely detailed, of the power of a 
gentle, judicious, and good-natured 
system of education, in ameliorating 
the natural ferocity of a violent, or, 
perhaps more properly, of a way- 
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ward temper, and which in its de- 
velopment affords materials which 
may prompt to an imitation of the 
same course, and a consequent re- 
petition of the same agreeable re- 
sults. For the gratification and 
instruction of a young lady still en- 
gaged in the elementary branches 
of education, we do not know a 
book which we would sooner re- 
commend than this, with the view 
of doing the best to secure to her 
the greatest measures of gratifica- 
tion, and of moral benefit at the 
same time. 





Art. XV.— Proceedings at the 
Meeting on the subject of the Pre- 
servation and Restoration of the 
Lady Chapel, at the East end of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark : held 
at the Freemason's Tavern, Jan, 
28, 1832. London: Nichols and 
Co. 1832. 


TakEN altogether, this is one of 
the most interesting and powerful 
tributes that has ever yet been paid 
to the architectural taste and mag- 
nificence of our ancestors, as dis- 
played in the various structures 
which from ancient time have claim- 
ed, in many parts of the country, 
the greatest admiration and rever- 
ence. Perhaps in no part of the 
world, is there a more perfect spe- 
cimen of the practical application 
of the pure principles which distin- 
guish the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, than the Lady Chapel. 

We have numerous attestations 
of its incomparable beauty, by men 
whose experience justifies us in im- 
puting to their opinions the very 
highest degree of authority. 

Mr.Cottingham, architect, states, 

‘I will venture to stake my repu- 
tation as an architect, that there is 
not in this kingdom a more pure 
and more elegant design of early 


pointed architecture, than the chapel 
we are this day called upon to en- 
deavour to preserve from demoli- 
tion. It is not only admirable as 
regards its details, but in its sec- 
tional construction presents, to the 
most untutored eye, those securities 
against expansion, which exhibit 
the pure principles of Gothic archi- 
tecture in a bold connecting line— 
where defence succeeds defence from 
the highest arch of the tower, to the 
lowest point of the chapel wall. This 
line once broken, the whole fabric is 
endangered. It is to such buildings 
as these that we are indebted for 
the best principles of construction— 
principles which the ancients never 
arrived at, and the moderns too 
often neglect. 

‘ It consists of twelve early-Eng- 
lish groined arches, supported by 
six clustered pillars, with half pillars 
against the walls. The walls are 
perforated by numerous windows of 
varied proportions ; all exquisitely 
beautiful, and many of them unique 
in example, and when duly restored 
will diffuse a light through the Cha- 
pel, which will exhibit an elegance 
of effect not at present easily con- 
ceived.'—pp. 5, 6. 


Mr. Robert Wallace, architect, 
observes, 


‘I am quite aware of my inability 
to add to what has been already 
stated ; but, having held for the last 
two years the appointment of archi- 
tect to the church in question, of 
which this chapel is an important 
part, I hope I may be presumed to 
have some claim to address a few 
words to the meeting. 

‘ History, science, and taste, here 
unite to instruct and to charm us ; 
and I verily believe that if the besom 
of destruction is suffered to sweep 
away this ancient fabric, it may be 
truly said, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, that ‘‘ the stone shall cry out 
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of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber shall answer it.” "—pp.11, 12. 

Mr. Richard Taylor, F. S. A., 
says, 

‘ The principles of Gothic archi- 
tecture involve principles of mecha- 
nical science of the highest impor- 
tance. I am sure the gentlemen 
who are here present, architects by 
profession, will acknowledge, and 
every man who is acquainted with 
the subject will acknowledge, that 
there are principles of architectural 
science of the greatest mechanical 
interest, which can only be deve- 
loped by a minute investigation of 
Gothic buildings, and the supports 
by which structures of stupendous 
magnitude are upheld, and which 
yet present to the view the greatest 
appearance of lightness and orna- 
ment. Here are lightness and orna- 
ment united with stability. I would 
therefore say, when speaking of the 
question of utility, that there is not 
a mechanic in the country who feels 
no interest in the support of these 
structures. [I am convinced that 
every sculptor,every common mason, 
every builder of every description 
(unless he had an interest to demo- 
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lish, that he might erect his own 
meagre and unsightly works—his 
own miserable brick-work covered 
with plaster—upon the ruins of 
those works which have endured for 
ages), every artisan, I say, who has 
no sinister influence of this kind, 
would cry ont against the demoli- 
tion of such a work, if he could but 
appreciate its beauty and its archi- 
tectural value; and for that you 
have the guarantee of all the gentle- 
men who best understand the sub- 
ject. The interior has been seen 
but by few persons; the windows 
are blocked up, and therefore it is 
seen in partial darkness and in dirt.’ 
—pp. 22, 23. 

And yet it is such a relic of an- 
tiquity as this, that the purse-proud 
Vandal mob of the parish of St. 
Saviour’s would attempt to demo- 
lish. Happy are we to find, that 
their barbarous proposal has been 
counteracted by the manly and laud- 
able spirit of the intelligent portion 
of the parish, who, bytheir success- 
ful resistance to an odious spolia- 
tion, have rescued the character of 
the country from eternal shame. 
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Lord Brougham, we regret to 
say, has been for some time in very 
low spirits. The real cause is the 
bad health of his daughter, who is 
his only child, and to whom he is 
most devotedly attached. It isnow 
understood that she labours under 
an incurable affection of the heart. 
She is about twelve years old, and 
is said to possess so much of her 
distinguished father’s talents, as to 
write to him occasionally on topics 
of a public nature. Her sentiments 
are boldly expressed, and she does 
not hesitate to tell the Chancellor 
when she thinks he is wrong upon 
any subject. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Dutch costume.—The ladies of 
Holland are determined on esta- 
blishing a national costume. The 
idea was first suggested in the 
“ Euphrosine,” a periodical journal 
which is conducted by a coterie of 
ladies at Amsterdam. The plan 
has been taken up by another 
journal, under the superintendance 
of a committee of gentlemen. The 
dresses are to be wholly Dutch in 
style, as well as in the materials 
from which they are to be manufac- 
tured. The dress consists of a tunic 
of silk, or any other material, 
striped, red and blue, and a corsage 
of velvet. 
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Electricity. —It is stated that an 
Italian savant has obtained from 
the common magnet a spark similar 
to that of electricity. If so, the 
discovery may possibly lead to some 
important results with reference to 
the needle and the Aurora Borealis. 

Paganini acknowledges to have 
cleared 22,000/. by his visit to 
this country, and 6000/. by his 
sojourn in Paris. 

Clubs have been recently formed 
in several parts of Germany for the 
purpose of promoting the diffusion 
of English literature. Most of our 
popular works are already printed 
there in a very cheap form. 

Improvisation.—Among the lec- 
tures lately delivered at the Royal 
Institution, the most attractive was 
one upon the curious art, or gift, of 
improvisation, delivered by the 
Marquess Moscati. He gave it as 
his opinion that the power of creating 
extemporaneous poetry arises from 
a divine mania, which is accom- 
panied by an irritation of the ner- 
vous system, and an over-excitement 
of the brain. After the lecture, 
which was much and deservedly 
admired, the Marquess gave an ex- 
ample of improvisation, and sung a 
very beautiful extempore song to an 
air which was played for him by 
one of the ladies. 

St. Simonians.—The sect of the 
St. Simonians, which is making 
considerable progress in Frauce, and 
is indeed but another name for 
the worshippers of the Goddess of 
Reason, set up during the period of 
the former revolution, is about, it 
is said, to dispense with the neces- 
sity of the marriage ceremony alto- 
gether. 

Francis I.—The loves of Francis 
the First and Francois de Foix form 
the ground work of one of the most 
elegant comic operas on the French 
stage. Francoise was wife to the 
Compte de Chateaubriand, by whom 
she left several children. Her ro- 
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mantic history has been adopted by 
Madame Gottis, in the popular 
novel of Francois |.” 

Lady Hester Stanhope still resides 
at the monastery of Abra, in Syria. 
She may be regarded as the virtual 
Queen of Palmyra. Her usual dress 
is that of a prince of the Bedouin 
Arabs, of the most splendid descrip- 
tion. She receives no English tra- 
vellers, but to foreigners she is ex- 
ceedingly hospitable. She has intro- 
duced many useful ameliorations 
into the country of her domicile. 
Her religion is said to be Mahome- 
dan. She lives wholly in the ori- 
ental manner, surrounded by a vast 
number of slaves, and other atten- 
dants. She is the niece of William 
Pitt,and grand-daughter of the great 
Lord Chatham. 

Curious coincidence.—Those who 
are fond of noticing coincidences, 
will not fail to regard as singular, 
the death, within three days, of 
three persons—a poet, a poet’s wi- 
dow, and the first love of a poet; 
the first is the Rev. G. Crabbe, the 
accurate delineator of humble life ; 
the second is Mrs. Darwin, the wi- 
dow of the celebrated physician and 
poet of Flora’s court; the third is 
Mrs. Musters, immortalized by the 
ardent strains of Lord Byron’s youth- 
ful muse, and recollected even in his 
latest poems. It is remarkable that 
they were natives of the three mid- 
land counties, Leicester, Derby, and 
Nottingham. Mrs. Musters was the 
** Mary Chaworth” of Byron’s young- 
er days. 

The Landers.—The audience 
given by the King at Windsor, to 
those enterprising travellers, Richard 
and John Lander, is said to have 
been most kind and interesting. His 
Majesty continued his inquiries re- 
lating to the river Niger for a length 
of time. Many branches of the 
Royal Family were, on this occa- 
sion, present. 





INDEX 
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FIRST VOLUME OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW FOR 1832. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 


A. 


Asernetny, Mr., memoir of, 189 —his 
doctrine of the immateriality of that 
faculty which is endowed with reason, ib. 
—anecdotes of his eccentric manners, 
190—his benevolent disposition, 192— 
instance of, ib.—oddities of his manner, 
193—story of his courtship, ib.—his 
death, 194, 

Africa, a Practical Medico-Historical ac- 
count of the Western coast of, embracing 
a topographical description of the shores, 
rivers, and settlements, with their sea- 
sons of comparative healthfulness ; toge- 
ther with the causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of the fevers of Western Africa, 
and a similar account respecting the other 
diseases which prevail there. By James 
Boyle, 222—his description of the banks 
of the Gambia, 223—the settlement of 
Bathurst, ib.—description of the first 
sight of Sierra Leone, 224—population 
of the settlement, 225—observations on 
the liberated Africans, ib.—class of in- 
habitants called the Krooman, 226— 
description of a violent tornado, 227— 
medical hints for persons going to Sierra 
Leone, 229—Savage communities in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Esteiras, ib. 
Algerines, the, or the T'wins of Naples. 
By M. C. Green, 88—a novel replete 
with mystery, tb. 

Ali, Mrs, Meer Hassan, (see Maussul- 
mauns) 

Americans, domestic manners of. By Mrs. 
Trollope, 540—calculated to provoke the 
wrath of our brethren at the other side of 
the Atlantic, ib,—effect of the American 


548—rude visitof an American innkeeper, 
ib.—description of a house in Cincinnati, 
549—life in the neighbouring country, 
ib,—-specimen of back-wood indepen 
dence, 550—difficulty of finding good 
female servants, ib.—view of society at 
Cincinnati, 553—a religious scene, 554 
—specimen of modesty, 556—the author's 
journey to the North, 557-—general cha- 
racter of the work, 565 


Anatomy, Lecture introductory to the 


course of, and physiology, delivered at 
the opening of the session, 1831, 1832, 
at the University of London. By Jones 
Quain, M.D., 91—obstructions to the 
science of anatomy, ib.—knowledge and 
skill cannot possibly be obtained by a 
medical practitioner, unless by repeated 
and patient observation of the dead hu- 
man body, ib.—inconsistency of the law 
on this subject, ib.—history of surgical 
science, 93—barbarous practices that 
characterized the days when human 
dissections were successfully prohibited, 
94—triumphs which the study of ana- 
tomy alone can be said to have pro- 
duced, ib.—want of anatomical know- 
ledge the source of many evils to man- 
kind, 97—facility of purchasing dead 
bodies thoagh illegal, 99—remedy for 
this state of things, 100—modes of treat- 
ing the dead established amongst several 
nations, 102 


Animals, vertebrated, of the British islands, 


popular lectures on the, 144 


Authologia Sacra; or, select theological 


extracts on subjects doctrinal, practical, 
&e. By the Rev. B. Gilpin and W. H. 


Valpy, Esq., 142 


Attila, a Tragedy, and other Poems, 611 

Aquinas, Thomas, notice of, 488 

Aram, Eugene, a tale. By the author of 
“Pelham,” 302—the very best of Mr. 
Bulwer’s productions, ib.—outline of the 


institutions upon the community amongst 

whom they have been established for fifty 

years, 541—unfairness of the author in 

the use of the term ‘‘ Americans,” ib.— 

difficulty of finding a house at Cincinnati, 
if 
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story, ib.—observations upon the won- 
derful facility with which the homan 
mind acquiesces in the decrees of Provi- 
dence, ib.—extract from Aram’s defence, 
303—Aram’s confession, 305 


hy 


Bait, Giuseppe, (see Memorie, &c.) 

Bankrupts, new, 150 

Bede, memoir of, 486 

Bell, Dr., 454 

Ben Jonson, 312 

Berri, the Duchess de, 147 

Bernard, St., called the last of the Fathers, 
488 

Bible Society, new, 149 

Biblical Annual, the; containing a four- 
fold translation of the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, with notes, 145 

Boetius, his treatise on the ‘‘ Consolation 
of ee 485 

Bonnington, life of, 475 —his finest produc- 
tions, 476—his manner a little tainted 
with the French style, ib.—his premature 
death, ib. 

Bourbon, the Duke de, 148 

Boyle, James, (see Africa) 

Brando Johannes, his very curious manu- 
script, 488—details given of this manu- 
script, 489 

Britton, J., (see Hereford) 

Brougham, Lord, 613 

Bryant, Wm. Cullen, (see Poems, &c.) 

Byron, Lord, works of, with his letters and 
journals, and his life. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq., vols, ii. and iii., 610 

Byron, Lord, the works of ; with his letters 
and journals, and his life. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq., 308 

Byron, Lord, Finden’s Landscape I\lustra- 
tions to Mr. Murray’s first complete and 
uniform edition of the life and works of, 
part i., 308 


C. 


Carat, the, a tale of the reign of William 
the Fourth, 435—a political novel having 
reference to the passing events of the 
day, ib. 

Cabinet, the Ladies; of Fashion, Music, 
and Romance, 141, 443 

Cabinet Cyclopedia, the, lives of the most 
eminent British Military Commanders. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 310 

Cameron, a novel, 82—this novel written 
upon the model of those which the fair 
author of ‘* Marriage” and ‘‘ Destiny,” 
has given to the world, ib,—outline of its 
story, 83 

Canterbury Tales. By Sophia and Harriet 
Lee, 610 


Index. 
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Cassiodorus, 485 

Cesarotti, Melchior, life of, 105—his in- 
dustry in perusing works of importance 
and in making copious extracts from them 
with his own hand, ib.—his various 
works, 106—marks of generous attention 
paid to literature by Napoleon, id. 

Chalmers, Thomas, (see Political Eco- 
nomy ) 

Chameleon, the, 145 

Chancellor’s Black, 312 

Chantilly, 440—composed of three tales, 
‘« D’Espignac,” “‘ The Page,” and ‘‘Ash- 
Wednesday,” the first the best of the 
whole, ib.—sketch of, 441 

Chaworth, Miss, 453 

Chemistry, the elements of, explained and 
illustrated. Part first, ttraction — 
Heat—Light—Electricity, 311 

Cholera, 147, 149 

Cholera, on Pestilential, its nature, pre- 
vention, and curative treatment. By 
James Copland, 310 

Chrysostom, archbishop of Constantinople, 
life of, 482—a native of Antioch, ib,—his 
wisdom and prodigious eloquence, ib,— 
his treatise on the priesthood, 483—doc- 
trine of the real presence, ib.—idea of 
the style of speaking, for which Chry- 
sostom was distinguished, 483—general 
remarks upon his character, 484 

Clubs, 614 

Coincidence, curious, 614 

Conjuration d’Etienne Marcel contre |’ Au- 
thorité Royale; ou, Histoire des etats 
Géneraux de la France pendant les 
Anuées 1355 a 1358. Par J. Naudel, 
64 

Contagion, 146 

Costume, Dutch, 613 

Copland, James, (see Cholera) 

Copley, biography of, 461—his first work 
of merit, ib.—his disagreeable travelling 
companion, 462—his ‘‘ Death of Chat- 
ham,”’ 463—his death of Major Pierson, 
ib,-amusing anecdote of one of his pa- 
trons, 464—his ‘“ Arrest of the Five 
Members of the Commons by Charles the 
First,” ib.—huckstering offer for it by 
Lord Ferrers, ib.—Copley’s last historical 
work, 465—his last portrait Lord Lynd- 
hurst, ib.—the biographer’s general re- 
marks on his character and style, ib. _ 

Cunningham, Allan, (see Lives of British 
Painters, &c. : 

Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, 485 


D. 
Davip, a Poem, 144 


Damascenus, called Clhrysorrhoas, 486 
Dana, said to be superior to Bryant, 491— 
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stanzas by Dana, ib—Dana a religious 
poet, ib.—his song of the pilgrim, 492 

Dendy, Walter C., (see Dreams) 

Dictionary of Quotations from various Au- 
thors, ancient and modern. By Hugh 
Moore, Esq., 143 

Dolby, Thomas, (See Shakesperian Dic- 
tionary ) 

Dover, Lord, (see Frederick the Great) 

Drama, the, 453 

Dreams, on the phenomena of, and other 
transient illusions. By Walter C, 
Dendy, 278—Variety and inconsistency 
of the theories on this subject, ib,— 
Dreaming always a subject of specula- 
tion, 279—ancient opinions respecting it, 
ib.—Dendy’s view of the phenomena of 
Dreams, 280—his theory, ib.—causes 
which may be considered as indirectly 
and immediately exciting dreams, 231— 
influence of melancholy visions on the 
mind, 284—Somnambulism, _ reverie, 
spectral illusion, second-sight, and trance, 
285 

Dundonald, Earl, 197—the object of the 
charity of the Literary Fund Society, ib, 

Durham College, 146 


E. 


Eantn, the ancient, Geological notices and 
glimpses of. By Maria Hack, 144 

Eclipses, 150 

Electricity, 614 

Elliott, George Bolieau, Esq., (see Letters 
trom the North of Europe) 

Elliston, memoir of, 185—his early life, ib. 
—accurate delineation of Elliston as a 
comedian, 186—anecdotes of him, 187 

Esher, Sir Ralph; or, Memoirs of a gen- 
tleman of the court of Charles the 
Second, 435—has some well-drawn por- 
traits, but wants connection and vruisem- 
blance, 436—a slight peep at the court of 
the king, ib. 

Essays, Moral aud Political. 
Southey, Esq., 452 

Eutherius, bishop of ‘'yana, 485 


By Robert 


F. 


Famity Topographer, the, being a com- 
pendious account of the ancient and pre- 
sent state of the counties of England. 


Vol. i. Home Circuit. 

Tymms, 145 
Fauna Boreali- Americana ; or, the Zoology 
of the northern parts of British America; 
containing descriptions of the objects of 
natural history collected on the late 
Northern Land Expeditions under com- 
mand of Captain Sir John say R.N. 

7 


By Samuel 


‘ 
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Part second. The Birds. By W. 
Swainson, Esq., 386—amperfect manner 
in which Captain Franklin's expedition 
was arranged, ib.—original plan of the 
work, 387—-Mr, Swainson's theory, 388 
the golden eagle, 389—the bald eagle, 
390—the osprey, 392—the jerfalcon, ib. 
Virginian horned owl, 393—the red- 
breasted thrush, #6 —the cat-bird, 395— 
the whiskey-jack, 396—the cliff-swallow, 
397—Cock of the plains, 398 

Finden, (see Byron) 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Mr. 
Murray's first complete and uniform edi- 
tion of the Life and works of Lord 
Byron, part ii., 610 

Flax, 150 

Foscolo, Ugo, life of, 112—a Greek by 
birth, ib.—originally intended for the 
church, ib—his first production the Tra. 
gedy of Tieste, ib.—deeply enamoured of 
a Roman lady, 113—*‘* Lettre di due 
Amanti,”’ ib.observations on this work, 
ib.—Foscolo renders himself eminently 
ridiculous by an oratorical panegeric upon 
Buonaparte, 114—his fondness for play, 
ib.—bLecomes one of the army with which 
Napoleon threatened to invade our shores 
from Boulogne, ib,—his return to Italy, 
ib.—is suspected of being an Austrian 
spy, 115—he proceeds to England, ib.— 
instance of his excessive presumption, 
ib.—his intemperance of passion, 116— 
builds the digamma cottage, ib.—the life 
which he appears to have led at this 
residence, ib.—his misfortunes, 118— 
his despondency, ib.—his wandering life, 
ib.—his supposed daughter, ib—his va- 
rious changes of residence, 119—con- 
cluding days of his life, ib.—Mr, Steb- 
bing’s merits as a biographer, 121 

Fossil Forest, 312 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By 
Captain Basil Hall. Second Series, 592 

Francis I., 614 

Francis the ‘First. An Historical Drama, 
By Frances Ann Kemble, 52 repara- 
tion for the presentation of this drama to 
the public, ib,—Miss Fanny Kemble is a 
lucky author, ib.—her work a production 
of some merit, but marked by many 
glaring faults, and wanting most of the 
requisites essential to excellence, ib.— 
simple canon of criticism, ib.—outline of 
the plot, ib.—inconsistencies between the 
drama and the history of Francis the First, 
526—inferiority of Francis’s character, 
ib.—the monstrous error of this drama 
the king’s mother, ib.—her conduct re- 
pulsive in the extreme, ib.—the passion 
imputed to Louisa for Bourbon altoge- 
ther gratuitous, ib.—violation of all the 
rules of good taste in the character given 
to the queen, ib.—scene between the 
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queen and Gonzales, 527—scene between 
the queen aud Bourbon, 529—progress 
of the drama, 530—the queen degraded, 
531—the most effective passage in the 
whole drama, ib.—the author’s mode of 
conducting her drama necessarily tends 
to divide the interest between too many 
prominent objects, 537-—scene in the 
fifth act altogether inconsistent with 
Bourbon’s fiery character, ib.—scene, 
King Francis’s tent before the walls of 
Pavia, 538—ridiculous introduction of a 
court jester, 539—and of a dirge for him, 
540—the author has evidently a fine per- 
ception of character, and a good idea of 
stage effect, ib. 

Frankland, Captain, C. Colville, (see 
Visit) 

Frederick the Second, king of Prussia, life 
of, by Lord Dover, 122—character of 
the work, ib.—fondness of Frederick’s 
father for his tall regiment of guards, 
123—expences for procuring a recruit 
named James Kirkland, 124—the king 
outwitted by a woman, ib.—early educa- 
tion of Frederick the Grea!, 125—terrible 
scene at Potsdam, 126—flight of Frede- 
rick, 127—he is condemned to death, ib. 
—his friend Katt, who volunteered to 
assist in his escape, convicted and sen- 
tenced to decapitation, ib.—execution of 
Katt, ib.—renunciation of the Christian 
doctrine by Frederick, 128—married toa 
Princess of Brunswick, 129—his treat- 
ment of her, ib.—directions left by the 
old king for the ordering of his funeral, 
ib,—accession of Frederick to the throne, 
130—extensive modifications introduced 
into the constitution of the different tri- 
bunals, ib —abolishment of servitade in 
his dominions, ib.—appointment of mi- 
nisters of religion admurable fur its pru- 
dence and true charity, ib.—introduces 
at his own expence manufactures, 131 
~—his military system, ib.—history of his 
carr paigns, ib,—intercourse of the king 
with Voltaire, ib—sensible policy of 
Frederick towards the press of his king- 
dom, ib—his protection of the Jesuits, 
132—end of Frederick’s career, ib. 
Friendly Societies, hint to, 148 


G. 


Garrick Club, 148 

Garrick, David, the private correspondence 
of, with the most celebrated men of his 
time ; now first published from the ori- 
ginals, and illustrated with notes, and a 
new biographical memoir of Garrick, 
321—Earl Camden’s remarks upon Ben 
Jonson, ib.—Garrick’s character as a 
manager, 322—letter from Mrs. Abing- 


Index. 


ton, 323—Garrick’s letter in reply, ib,— 
picture of a in his last moments 
324—specimen of the sort of solicitation 
which usually effected its purpose with 
Garrick, 325—Dr. Hoadley’s proposed 
farce of the Hair Dressers, 326—Gar- 
rick’s final retirement from the stage, ib, 
—his letter to Madame Neckar, 327— 
humorous letter from Mrs. Clive to 
Garrick, ib.—witty letter of Sheridan to 
Garrick, 328—Garrick’s humorous 
answer to Dr. Arne, 329 


Garrick, 454 
Geology, Principles of, being an attempt to 


explain the former changes of the earth’s 
surface, by reference to causes now in 
operation, 352—cause of the slow pro- 
gress of geological science, ib.—the 
author’s judicious mode of treating the 
subject, ib.—object which he has in 
view, ib.—his remarks on the system of 
Lamarck, 353—absurdities of that sys- 
tem, ib.—modification of species exem- 
plified in dogs, 354—facts decisive against 
the visions of Lamarck, 355—facts which 
shew that mere modifications in the indi- 
vidual, do not transmute the whole spe- 
cies, ib.—laws which regulate the geo- 
graphical distribution of each species, 
357—attachment of vegetation to loca- 
cality, 358—diffusion of vegetation by 
the accidental distribution of seeds, id, 
—instrumentality of man in naturalizing 
the species, ib.—animals also distributed 
over particular localities, 259—tendency 
of animals to scatter themselves over as 
wide a surface as they can, ib.—their 
voluntary and involuntary emigrations, 
360—geographical distributions of birds 
and reptiles, fish and insects, ib.—plants 
and animals subject to incessant vicissi- 
tudes, 361—results of these changes in 
the course of ages, ib—Mr. Lyell’s 
happy illustrations upon this point, ib.— 
extermination of species constantly taking 
place, 363—effect of inorganic causes, 
as tending to produce similar results, ib. 
—curious details concerning the growth of 
peat, and the preservation of vegetable, 
and animal remains, 364—a man and 
horse in complete armour found buried 
in Solway Moss, 367—caution suggested 
as to the bones of men and inferior 
animals found in caverns, ib.—striking 
calculations as to the loss of life, and the 
destruction of shipping at sea, 368-~ 
Formations in progress in the West 
Indian Archipelago, 370—coral islands, 
ib. 


Georgian Era, the; Memoirs of the most 


eminent persons who have flourished in 
Great Britain, from the accession of 
George the First, to the demise of George 
the Fourth, 450 
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Gilpin, Rev. B., (See Anthologia) 

Gleig, Rev. G. R., (see Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia) 

Golden Farmer, the, being an attempt to 
unite the facts pointed out by Nature in 
the Scieuces of Geology, Chemistry, and 
Botany, &c., 310 

Gower, Lord, F. L., 147 

Green, M. C., (see Alcerines) 

Gregory the Great, 485—his discourse on 
the qualifications and duties of bishops 
and pastors in general, 486 

Grey, Lord, 147 


H. 


Hack, Maria, (see Earth, &c.) 

Hall, Rev. Robert, 196 

Hensingsen, C. F., (see last of the Sophis) 

Hereford, History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Church of, illustrated by en- 
gravings, &c. By J. Britton, F.S. A., 
142 

Honey, 146 

Hope, Mr., 196 

Hoppner, life of, 477—supposed to be the 
son of George ILI, by one of the German 
attendants at the palace, ib.—a whig in 
politics, 475—an admirer of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ib.—his death 

Hot-bed, New, 146 

Hunt, Leigh, 453 

Hunter’s, remarks on the condition of, the 
choice of horses, &c. By Nimrod, 143 


I. 


Improvisation, 614 

Incorporations, civil, on the abuses of, in a 
letter addressed to Hudson Gurney, Esq., 
M. P., 476—conduct of civil incorpora- 
tions, 76.—conduct of the incorporations 
of Leicester, and Northampton, and Yar- 
mouth, 477 

Indigestion and Costiveness, on, 
Hints, &c. By E. Jukes, 143 

Invasion, the, by the author of the “ Col- 
legians,” 307—a most unfortunate at- 
tempt to skeich society such as it existed 
in England, Ireland, and the North of 
Europe in the time of Charlemagne, ib. 


with 


Is 


Jackson, the artist, biography of, 187— 


his drawings, 188—his whole-length 
portraits, ib.—his death, 189 
Jameson, Robert, (see Polar Seas) 
Jameson, life of, 455—his landscapes, 456 
—his historic attempts, ib.—his full- 
length picture of Charles, 1b,—his per- 
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sonal manners, 457—his disposition, ib. 
—his style of painting, ib. 

Jerusalem, St. John of, 453 

Jew, the, 83—it throws much light upon 
the state of the Israelites, who are grouped 
together in different parts of Germany, tb. 
—affecting scene between a poor perse- 
cuted Jew and his affectionate son, ib. 

John, Hugh Little, 147 

Juggernaut, 454 

Jukes, E., (see Indigestion, &c. ) 


K. 


KELP as a manure, 312 


L. 


Lapies’ Canrxert, the, of Fashion, Music, 
and Romance, 141, 442—extracts from, 
ib.—*‘ The Bride,’ a song, ih.—tale of 
* The Convent of the Apennines,’ 443 

Landers, the, 614 

Last of the Sophis, the, a poem. 
Hensingsen, a minor, 611 

Lee, Sophia and Harriet, (see Canterbury 
Tales) 

Leidore, bishop of Seville, 485—his abstract 
of the principal events that had occurred 
from the beginning of the world down to 
the year 626, 486—his history of the 
Goths and Vandals and Suevi, ib.—his 
cyclopedia, ib. 

Leslie, John, (see Polar Seas) 

Letters from the North of Europe, or a 
journal of travels in Holland, Denmark. 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, 
Prussia, and Saxony. By George Boileau 
Elliott, Esq., 40—pleasure of travelling 
at midnight by the light of the sun! ib.— 
his wretched accommodations at kiel, 
41—the Danes far behind the rest of 
Europe in the sciences and arts, ib—a 
vexatious incident which occurred at 
Fredericksburgh, ib —fine landscape near 
Frederickshall, 42—Professors Hunges- 
tein and Esmark, ib.—the famous water- 
fall of Riuken, 43—the chain of moun- 
tains called the Hardanger Fjeld, ib.— 
author’s journey over the chain, 44— 
description of the mountain and its 
inhabitants, 45—natural history of the 
lemmings, 46—Skreeken and Rinkin-foss 
or water-falls, 47—view of the magnifi- 
cent glacier of Folge Fund, ib.—descrip- 
tion of the waterfall of the Voring-foss, 
said to be the largest in the world, with 
the exception of that at Gavarnie in the 
Pyrenees, 48—singular transparency of 
the waters in Norway, 49—its storthing, 
or parliament, b,—description of it, ib.-— 
an enlightened Polish nobleman, 50— 


By C. F. 
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remarks upon some of the coins of Russia, 
51—portrait of the Emperor Nicholas, 
ib 


Light, anew, 150 

Literary society, Polish, 312 

Literature, sacred, a concise view of the 
succession of, in a chronological arrang- 
ment of authors and their works, from the 
invention of alphabetical characters, to 
the year of our Lord 1300. Vol. ii. By 
J. B. B. Clarke, M. A., 479—principal 
purpose contemplated by the authors, ib. 
—secondary object of this work, 480— 
general character of the Fathers, ib. 

Lives of the most eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects, By Allan 
Cunningham, 455—one of the mosi 
agreeable works which the ‘‘ Family 
Library,”’ has yet furnished, ib. 

Longevity, 148 

Lottery, charitable, 453 

Lyell, C., (see Geology) 


M. 


Mackenzie, Henry, sketch of his life, 182 
—his works, 183 

Magnet, measuring by the, 312 

Malibran, Madame, 147 

Maurus Babanus, his work in praise of the 
holy cross, 487—Dupin’s description of 
this fanciful production, id. 

Maxwell, Sir Murray, 196 

Mechanism of the Heavens. By Mrs. 
Somerville, 133—progress which she 
has made in the most abstruse branches 
of geometry, 134—her general view of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, ib.— 
value of astronomy in furnishing invaria- 
ble standards for accurately measuring 
duration, distance, magnitude, and ve- 
locity, 135—-Mrs. Somerville’s remarks 
on the magnetism of the earth, 136— 
nature and end of astronomical know- 
ledge, 137—history of the progress of its 
improvement, ib.—proof of the existence 
of an atmosphere about each of the pla- 
nets, ib.—pecaliarities of each of the 
planets described, 138—account of the 
present state of our knowledge of the 
= 139—general merits of the work, 

Member, the, an autobiography. By the 
author of ‘‘The Ayrshire Legatees,”’ 
427—paucity of new publications, ib.— 
literature a matter of mere trade, 428— 
a lively and just satire upon parliamentary 
life, ib.—sketch of the story, ib.—nego- 
tiation for the purchase of a borough, 
429—discovery of the real seller, 431— 


interview of ‘ the Member’ with Lord’ 


Dilldam, the patron, 433 
Memorials, some, of John Hampden, his 


party, and his times. By Lord Nugent, 
168—this work does not make an 
very important addition to the well- 
known history of Hampden, 169—they 
are in the nature of a defeuce of his pub- 
lic conduct, ib.—the accusation of Cla- 
rendon and D’Israeli met with candour 
and indulgence, 170—little known of 
Hampden’s previous history, 171—letter 
of his mother, ib.—retrospective view of 
the affairs of the kingdom, ib.—impost 
of the ship money, 173—Hampden not 
the first who opposed the levying of the 
ship money, ib.—the first person to resist 
it was Richard Chambers, a London 
silk mercer, 174—account of his pro- 
ceedings for that purpose, ib.—Hampden 
chosen one of the representatives for 
Bucks, 175—description of his mansion, 
ib.—powerful description of those who 
urged the abolition of episcopacy, 176— 
history of the progress of that struggle, 
ib.—Hampden’s recourse to arms, 177— 
resolution of the parliament to appeal to 
arms, ib.--account of the siege of Caldecott 
manor-house, io.—motions of the hostile 
armies, 178—combat of Edgehill, ib,— 
elaborate picture of this great historical 
event, 179—Hampden’s part in the cam- 
paign, ib.—his glorious death, 180— 
account of his last moments, ib. 

Memorie storico-gritighe della vitae delle 
opere di Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
cappellano cantore, e quindi compositore 
della cappella pontificia, maestro di cap- 
vella della basilica vaticana, lateranense 
e libreriana detto il principe della musica 

compilata. Da Giuseppe Baini, 219— 

brief history of the music of Greece and 
Rome, 220—memoir of Palestrina, ib. 

Metal, a treatise on the progressive im- 
provement and present state of the ma- 
nufactures in, (Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia), 89— its object is to develope 
the history of the uses to which iron and 
steel have been applied, ib.—history of 
the manufacture, 90—multifarious pro- 
cess for changing the form and shape of 
iron, ib.—experiments on steel, 91 

Missolonghi, siege of, and other poems. 
By a young gentleman fourteen years of 
age, 611 

Monthly Review, the, politics of, 1 

Monti, Vincenzo, life of, 109—his early 
days, ib.—his medical studies, ib.—turns 
his mind to the drama, ib.—incident 
which shows the romantic and precipitate 
character of Monti, 10—upon his arrival 
at Paris his condition deplorable, ib.— 
becomes a political proteus, 11]—sum- 
mary view of his character, ib. 

Moore, Thomas, (see Summer Fete, and 
Byron) 

Moore, Hugh, Esq., (see Dictionary, &c. ) 
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Moravians, the, 150 

Mortimer, life of, 466—his picture of St. 
Paul preaching to the Britons, ib.—his 
ambition to be deemed a genius rather 
than a professor ib.—curious description 
of his dress, ib.—commentaries upon the 
artist's style, 467 

Motion, perpetual, 148 

Murray, Hugh, (see Polar Seas) 

Musical instrument, new, 146 

Mussulmauns of India, observations on, 
descriptive of their manners, customs, 
habits, and religious opinions, made 
during a twelve years’ residence in their 
immediate society. By Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali, 233—distinguished merits of this 
work, ib.—manners of the mussulmaun 
people, 234—the race of the Syads, ib.— 
their excessive pride, 235—mode of di- 
viding time among the Mussulmauns, id, 
—habits of the ladies, 236—the native 
ladies’ style of dress, ib.—the mussul- 
maun religion, 239—the mussulmaun be- 
lief on the subject of the resurrection, 
ih.—division of their daily prayer, ib.— 
the mussulmaun’s sabbath, 240—the 
mussulmauns believe in the mission of the 
Redeemer, 241—conduct of a lady who 
carried her belief upon this point so far, 
as very nearly toresemble a Christian, ib. 
—their manner of worship, 242—their 
various festivals, ib,—their musical in- 
struments, 243—minstrels in India, ib.— 
description of the Zenanas, 244—amuse- 
ments enjoyed by the ladies in their own 
apartments, 246—settlement of daugh- 
ters, 247—female gossip, ib.—mode in 
which infants are treated, ib.—amuse- 
ments of adults, 248—streets of a native 
city, ib.—“ cries”’ in these streets, ib. 
the author’s account of the Indian cho- 
lera, 249—fruits and vegetables of India, 
251—jungle grass, 252—specimen of the 
stories which are told in the Zenanas, 
253—vindication of the course taken by 
the author in the composition of these 
volumes, 255 


N. 


Naturat History, gleanings of, with local 
recollections. By Edward Jesse, Esq., 
deputy-surveyor to his Majesty’s parks, 
566—character of the work, ib,—lan- 
guage of insects, 567—their reason, 568 
—instance of, 569—natural history of 
the eel, 570—character of the rook, 574 
—habits of certain species of fish, 576— 
table of fecundity in several kinds of fish, 
577—the happiness and gratitude of ani- 
mals, ib.—their attachment to their 
young, 579—process by which toads are 
buried in trees, ib.—the migration of 
birds, 582 


Naudel, J., (see Conjuration d’ Etienne) 

Newspapers, march of, 146 

Newton Forster ; or, the Merchant Service. 
By the author of “ The King’s Own,” 
296—undoubtedly the weakest of his 
efforts, ib.—its object to present a pic- 
ture of the merchant service, ib.—sketch 
of the story, ib.—account of a motley 
company on board the Bombay Castle, 
bound for India, 297 —scene on board the 
Bombay Castle, 300 

Niger, expedition to the, 454 

Nights of the Round Table ; or, stories of 
Aunt Jane and her Friends, 311 

Nimrod, (see Hunters) 

Norman Abbey ; a tale of Sherwood Forest. 
By a Lady, 302—story of, ib.—its resem- 
blance to the life of Lord Byron, id. 

Northcote, James, memoir of, 200—anec- 
dote of him, ib. 


O. 


Ositrvary, the annual, vol. xvi., 181— 
uses of such a work in reminding us of 
death, ib. 

Ordeal, new, 150 

Owen, life of, 475—his personal character 


P. 


Pacanini, 614 

Palestrina, memoir of, 220 

Pamela, 148 

Paper, wall, 149 

Paris, population of, 312 

Pastor’s, family, the, or the sister precep- 
tress, 611 

Pauperisime le, de |’ Angleterre et |' Espagne, 
230—condition of the laborious poor of 
Great Britain and Ireland inferior to the 
lot of the poorest class in Spain, 231 

Periodicals, new, 312 

Pilkington, George, (see Unknown Tongues ) 

Pindemonte, Ippolito, life of, 107—his 
satires in imitation of Horace, ib.—his 
other works, ib,—Mr. Stebbing’s account 
of the latter days of his life, id. 

Pipers, the two, 149 

Poems, by William Cullen Bryant, an 
American. Edited by Washington Irving, 
490—range of American genius very 
limited, without the association of an- 
tiquity, ib.—precluded from classical 
associations, ib..-Bryant’s poems essen- 
tially American, 494—character of his 
writings, ib.—his poem entitled “ The 
Ages,” 495—his verses entitled, ‘‘ The 
Lapse of Time,”’ ib.—his poetical address 
** to the Evening Wind,” 496—the effect 
of pleasing and picturesque, ib.—his forest 
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hymn, 497—his unaffected spirit of vene- 
ration for the Creator and his mighty 
works, 498—his ‘‘ Damsel,”’ a poem, ib. 
—his ‘‘ Song of Pitcaira’s Island,” 499— 
his versions from the Spanish, 500— 
scene on the banks of the Hudson, i/,— 
the Indian at the burying-place of his 
fathers, 501 
Poets, lives of the Italian. By the Rev. 
H. Stebbing, 105 
Polar Seas and Regions, narrative of dis- 
covery and adventure ia the. By Sir 
John Leslie, Robert Jameson, and Hugh 
Murray, Esq., 309 
Political Economy, on, in connection with 
the moral state and moral prospects of 
society. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
371—proposed abolition of the tithe in 
Ireland, ib. —horrible condition into which 
that interesting country has been brought, 
372—the author’s plan for ameliorating 
it, ib,—injustice of the Irish being called 
upon to support two churches, 373— 
proposed recognition of the Catholic 
church as the church of Ireland, ib.— 
folly of attempt to maintain by force of 
carbines and sabres a race of churchmen 
in a country avowedly up in arms against 
them, ib.—possible resulis of such an 
impolitic system, 374—different treatment 
of our American colonies, ib.—obserya- 
tions on the non-residence of the gentry 
in Ireland, ib,—compulsory provision for 
the poor, 375—the author's peculiar doc- 
trines with respect to taxation, ib 
proposes a tax on the net rent of land, 
376—according to him taxation capti- 
vating, 377—holds that taxation may be 
- further usefully extended, 378—extract 
from the author’s lucubrations upon this 
subject, ib.—absurdity of his doctrine 
that taxation is nothing more or less than 
a transfer of a sum of money from the 
pockets of one class in the community, to 
those of another, 379-crounds on which 
Dr. Chalmers has placed the law of pri- 
mogeniture, 381—his thouglits on emi- 
gration, 382—observations on the poor 
law, 383—its radieal error, 384—~con- 
clusion to which Dr. Chalmers draws 
the whole of his argument, 385—necessity 
of educating the poor, ib, 
Pompeii, 149 
Pope's Villa, 150 
Population returns, 312 
Printing, march of, 149 
Printing, the invention of, 312 
Proceedings at the meeting on the subject 
of the preservation and resturation of the 
Lady Chapel, at the East eud of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, held at the 
ce Tavern, Jan. 28, 1832, 
Prudentius, a poet, 485 


Q. 


Qutxtus Servinton. A tale founded upon 
incidents of real occurrence, 308—in 
every respect a very mediocre affair, ib. 


R. 


Raesurn, Sir Henry, life of, 470—his her. 
ring dinner with Clerk, ib,—his journey 
to London and Rome, 471—his habits of 
life, ib——mode in which he prepared 
elements of his portraits, 473—his death, 
ib.—his character, ib. 

Ramsay, Allan, life of, 458—his whole- 
length likeness of Lord Bute, ib—his 
indifference to his profession, ib.—his 
pamphlets, 459—unfortunate accident 
which put an end to Ramsay's painting, 
ib.—his general charactcr, ib. 

Records of a good man’s life, et cetera. 
By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, 329— 
general character of the work, 330—the 
author’s striking remarks on Eton College, 
ib.—story of Marseilles of Guyon, 331— 
story of the Lowly Lady, 337 

Reform, in England, the progress of. By 
the author of ‘* The Prospect of Reform 
in Europe,” 151—consequences of the 
rejection of the Reform Bill, ib.—com- 
mercial perplexities, 152—gloomy pros- 

eets in Europe, ib.—contrast exhibited 
« the United States, ib.—present apathy 
as to reform, 153—its real cause, ib.—the 
people expect much more than reform, ib. 
—question put to the people by the dis- 
solution, 154—first difficulty which will 
meet the reformed House, 155—dispro- 
tion between the number of electors 
and the whole population, ib,—proposed 
new modification of the House of Lords, 
156—the historical basis of the House of 
Peers has no solid foundation, 157—abo- 
lition of the hereditary principle in the 
legislative peerage of France, 158— 
question of the continuance of the crown, 
ib.—abolition of the existing church 
establishment, 159—absurdities connected 
with its present existence, 160—public 
opinion ripening towards a grand and 
general system of independency and re- 
ligious freedom, 161—the approach of 
church reform already manifest, 162— 
reform in Ireland, id. 

Revelation, the truths of, demonstrated by 
an appeal to existing monuments, sculp- 
tures, gems, coins, and medals. By a 
fellow of severai learned societies, 21— 
extrinsic evidence in support of the truth 
of Revelation, ib.—geological systems 
not to be depended upon as correctors of 
chronology, ib—the hieroglyphics and 
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monuments of Egypt by no means of such 
high antiquity as has been frequently 
claimed for them, ib.—the pretensions 
set up for the remoteness of Indian chro- 
nology altogether unfounded, 22—evi- 
dence derived from the remains of the 
Tower of Babel, the waters of Marah, 
the Oasis in which the Israelites pitched 
their tents, and the miraculous supply 
of manna, ih.— observations on the ori- 
ental manna, ib.— its nature, ib.—recent 
instances of falls of manna, 23—the 
celebrated rock of Meribah still bears 
striking evidence of the miracle, 24— 
remarks on Mount Sinai, ib.—and the 
banks of the Euphrates, 25—evidence of 
the truth of Scripture with respect to the 
war made by Pharaoh-Necho upon the 
Hebrews and Babylonians, ib.—the in- 
ternal evidence of inspiration throughout 
the Sacred Writings, by far the must 
satisfactory proof of their divine origin, 
ib.—they shew that the world which we 
inhabit is but a small part of a mighty 
system, 26—many passages in the Bible 
the right interpretation of which is not 
indeed contrary to our reason, but above 
its reach, ib.—mistakes committed at the 
‘** Reformation,” ib.—arrogance of Lu- 
ther, 27 

Robert le Diable, 147 

Roby, J., (see Traditions of Lancashire) 

Romance and Reality. By L. E.L., 291 
—a production in every way most con- 
temptible, the style not only inelegant 
but very often ungrammatical, 293— 
sketch of the story, 1).—a picture of life 
matrimonial, 295—the miseries of a ball, 
tb. 

Romance of History, the. Italy. By Charles 
Macfarlane, 71—his sketches by far the 
best of all those that have yet been given 
as specimens of the romance of history, 
ib.—delightful account of a pilgrimage 
made by a party of Normans to the sanc- 
tuary of Mount Garganus, ib —story of 
the ‘ Brides of Venice,’ 72—an excellent 
sketch of the ‘ Carraccio,’ ib.—*‘ The Nun 
and the Crusader,’ ib.—extract from, 73 

Roscoe, Mr., memoir of, 197—his misfor- 
tunes, ib. 

Runciman, life of, 460—his early attach- 
ment to art, ib.—his pérsonal character, 
ib.—his merits as a painter summed up 
by Mr. Cunningham, ib. 


Ss. 


SaLvran, a priest at Marseilles, 485 

Saturday Evening. By the author of 
‘The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
407—beautis of the Christian system, 
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407—double intention of the author in 
writing this volume, 408—vastness of the 
material universe, ib.—reflections on this 
subject, 409—belief of immortality, 412 
—*‘ Licentious Religionism,’ 413—man- 
ner in which the Bible is treated by 
modern sects, ib.—portrait of a mind 
given up to secluded meditative piety, 
414—habit of min! which distinguishes 
the recluse, 415—anchoretic piety which 
shews itself in a repulsive system of 
religion, 417—the family affection of 
Christianity, 418—the Christian spirit 
by which this publication has been dic- 
tated, 421—Christianity meant for all 
mankind, ib.—man a fallen angel at best, 
424—perpetuity of human nature, 426— 
chapter on the unison of the heavenly 
hierarchy, 427 

Scott, Sir Walter, 147—453 

Shakespearian Dictionary, the, forming a 
general index to all the popular ex- 
pressions, &c. By Thomas Dolby, 451 

Ships’ Bottoms, 146 

Siddons, Mrs., sketch of the life of, 194— 
her Isabella, ib.—her master-piece, Lady 
Macbeth, 195—criticism of this perform- 
ance, ib.—answer to the imputations 
against Mrs. Siddons’ generosity of dis- 
position, 196 

Simonists, the St., 147 

Skizzen und Bermerkungen von einer Reise 
nach Danzig und dessen Umgegend, im 
August und September, 1831, im Auf- 
trage der Konigl. Hannov. Immediat- 
Commission gegen die Cholera unternom 
men vom. By Dr. Louis Stromeyer, 313 
—the author's enquiry into the history 
of the Cholera, ib.—his arrival at the 
Cordon, five miles beyond Dirschau, 314 
his account of a patient labouring under 
Cholera, 315—invasion of the Cholera 
at Dantzic, 316—character of the epi- 
demic, ib,—treatment in the hospitals, 
317—a remarkable fact, which shows 
the little danger capable of being pro- 
duced by personal communication, 318— 
causes which contribute to the propagation 
of the Cholera, 320 

Somerville, Mrs., (see Mechanism, &c.) 

Southey, Robert, Esq., (see Essays ) 

Spencer, Hon. Sir Robert Cavendish, sketch 
of his life, 182 

Spenser, 454 

Standard Novels, the, Nos. x. and xi., 309 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, 614. 

Steam boat, 148 

Steam Carriages, Report from the Select 
Committee on, with the minutes of evi- 
dence and appendix, 257—sanguine 
views of the committee, ib—Mr. Gar- 
ney’s hopes and speculations, 259— 
discrepancies between the statements of 
several of the witnesses, 261—account of 
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Mr. Farey’s opinion = this question, 
262—he shews that the use of vehic'es 
propelled by steam, as substitutes for 
corresponding vehicles drawn by horses, 
is perfectly practicable, 264—his obser- 
vations on the general question of farther 
improvements in steam coaches, 265— 
he proposes that the legislature should 
adopt immediate steps for encouraging 
improvements in steam vehicles, 266— 
imposition of tolls on steam coaches a 
matter of serious reproach upon our 
country, 268—evidence of Mr. Macneil 
on the wear and tear of roads, ib.—gene- 


Tithes are the property of the public and 


of the r, a legal argument shewing 
that. By William Eagle, Esq., Barrister 
at Law, 113—Mr. Eagle’s argument 
unanswerable, ib.—payment of tithes 
originally a voluntary offering, ib—the 
real question is, will the people continue 
to pay the tithes, 164—picture which 
Mr. Stanley drew of the state of Ireland, 
with reference to this subject, ib,_the 
law of tithe cannot be enforced in Ire- 
land, 165—facts in proof of this, ib.— 
letter of Archdeacon Cotton, 166—com. 
munication from Dr. Butler, 167—mise- 


ral conclusion that steam carriages will rable condition of the established clergy 
ultimately be very extensively employed, in Ireland, ib. 
270 Titles, German, 147 
Strahan, Mr., the King’s printer, memoir Tobin, Dr. J. J., (see Tour, &c.) 
of, 198—description of his habits aud ‘* Tongues,” the, 149 
character, ib. Tour, journal of a, made in the years 1828 


oo 
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St. Simonians, 614 

St. Augustine, memoir of, 481—his volu- 
minous writings, ib—his fame as a di- 
vine, ib.—his ‘‘ City of God”’ one of the 
most powerful apologies extant in behalf 
of the doctrines of the Christian church, 
ib,—his merits as a writer a theologian 
and a man, ib. 

Style, old and new, 149 

Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, 485 

Sulpicius, Severus, the historian, 485 

Summer Fete, the, a Poem, with songs, By 
Thomas Moore, Esq., 271—narrative and 
descriptive yortions of the story, ib,— 
heroine of the piece, ib,—poetical de- 
scription of, 272—description of evening, 
273—the ball, 275—promotion of the 
heroine, 277—character of the work, 
278 

Sun-flower, the, 148 

Swainson, W., (see Fauna, &c.) 
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Taves of my Landlord, fourth and last 
series, collected and arranged by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, schoolmaster and parish 
clerk of Gandercleugh, 65—they con- 
sist of ‘Count Robert of Paris,’ and 
‘Castle Dangerous,’ 66—the latter a 
feeble and awkward imitation of the great 
painter of Scottish scenery and manners, 
rather than a work from his own hand, 
ib.—outline of the former, 67—descrip- 
tion of the battle that took place between 
the imperial fleet and that of the crusa- 
ders, 68 

Taylor, W. C., (see Wars, &c.) 

Tea, English, 149 

Theatres, 454 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, 485 


and 1829, through Styria, Carniola, and 
Italy, whilst accompanying the late Sir 
Humphry Davy. By J. J. Tobin, 341 
—description of the influence which his 
corporal sufferings had over Sir Hum- 
phry’s moral strength, ib.—view of the 
spot from which Marlborough drove the 
French at the battle of Blenheim, 342— 
paintings outside the cottages in Bavaria, 
343—magnificent scene at Gmiinden, ib. 
—fall of the river Traun, 344—Dr. To- 
bin’s observations on the géditre, 345— 
books preferred by Sir Humphry, 347— 
scenery of the lake of Wochain. ib.—the 
baths at Ischl, 349—description of a 
pleasure party, ib.—Sir Humphry’s love 
of fishing, 350—thesalt works at Ebensee, 
ib.—salt chamber at Ischl, 351 


Tour in Germany, Holland, and England, 


in the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, with 
remarks on the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, and anecdotes of distin- 
guished public characters, in a series of 
letters. By a German Prince, 503— 
written ina spirit of gaiety, mingled with 
philosophy, ib.—deal too much in that 
common species of descriptive matter 
fonnd in road books, 504—contains several 
errors as to names, and places, and dis- 
tances, ib.—practicai uses of this work, ib. 
—portrait of Rothschild, 505—weakness 
of the unnoble in England, 506—account 
of life at a country seat, ib.—remarks 
upon clubs, ib.—serve to elicit the per- 
sonal character of individuals, 508—pecu- 
harity of English manners observed here, 
ib,—account of the traveller’s club, 509— 
complaints of the demeanour very gene- 
rally adopted abroad by our travellers 
towards the natives of foreign countries, 
510—remarks on our theatres, 511— 
unjust critic:sm upon English music in 
general, 512—daily habits of the author, 
ib.—his visit to the country, 513—he is 
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particularly delighted with our country 
inns, ib,—his visit to the city, ib —great 
fete at Lord Hertford’s, 514-—dulness of 
English society, ib.—the Persian chargé 
d’ Affaires, ib.—ball at Mrs. Hope’s, 515 
—variety and richness of the suburbs of 
London, ib.—position of the English aris- 
tocracy, ib.—political power rapidly pass- 
ing on all sides into the hands of the 
middle classes, 516—character of the 
author drawn by himself, ib.—his visit to 
Bedlam, 517—his mistake of going into a 
gentleman’s lawn uninvited, ib.—des- 
cription of Fountain’s Abbey, 519—por- 
trait of a hero of romance, 520—summary 
of English society, 521—picture of 
‘* fashionable life” in this metropolis, 
524 

{raditions of Lancashire, second series, 
By J. Roby, M.R.S.L., 53—their claims 
to our attention, ib.—they form a portion 
of the authentic records of an interest- 
ing and ancient county of England, ib, 
—interesting account of the concealment 
and final arrest of Henry VI. at Wad- 
dington Hall, 55—the ‘ Pee of Fouldrey,’ 
ib.—‘ Windleshaw Abbey,’ ib.—legend 
of the ‘Dule upo’ Dun,’ ib.—legend 
called the ‘ Demon of the Well,’ 57— 
the impressive story of ‘ George Fox,’ ib. 
—beautiful illustrations which adorn this 
work, 63 

Truth, appalling, 146 

Tymms, Samuel, (see Family Topogrrapher) 


U. 


Unxnoww Tongues, the, discovered to be 
English, Spanish, and Latin; and the 
Rev. E. Irving proved to be erroneous 
in attributing their utte-ance to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. By George 
Pilkington, 21—absurdities and impos- 
tures of Mr. Irving, 27—the trickery 
carried on behind the curtain disclosed 
in Mr. Pilkington’s pamphlet, ib.—his 
description of the ‘‘ Tongue,” ib.—his 
account of the service, 28—a ‘‘ crash of 
tongue,” ib.—his narrative naive and 
really curious, 29-—his interviews with 
Irving, ib.—the gifted novice, 29—Pilk- 
ington becomes an interpreter, ib.—is 
introduced to a prayer-meeting, ib.—the 
imposters endeavour, but in vain, to per- 
suade him that he is inspired, 30—his 
interview with them a most ludicrous 
scene, 32——-Pilkingtou’s interpretation of 
the “‘ Tongue,” 33—he gets into bad 
odour with the set, 35—entertains some 
suspicion that the sisters were not dis- 
posed to receive his interpretation, 36— 
resolves that they should be exposed, 37 
—hypocrisy of the brethren, ib.—Pilking- 
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ton’s interpretations decided to be apoc- 
ryphal, 38—the party mortally offended 
with their interpreter, 39—he is even- 
tually bowed out of the conclave, ib, 
impostures of Irving will soon be followed 
by some other tricks of a similar, or per- 
haps still bolder nature, ib.—they are the 
direct and inevitable consequences of the 
** Reformation,” 40 


Usurer’s Daughter, the. By a contributor 


to Blackwood’s Magazine, 78—a medi- 


ocre novel, 79—specimen of its contents, 
ib. 


V. 


Vary, W. H., Esq , (see Anthologia) 
Visit, narrative of a,to the courts of Russia 


and Sweden, in the years 1830 and 1831. 
By Captain C. Colville Frankland, 399 
—principal features of this book, ib.— 
notes at Stockholm, 400—the king, ib. — 
Order of the Corkscrew, 401—state of 
Russian society, ib.—description of the 
Emperor, 402—examination of the mili- 
tary system of Russia, 403—author's 
opinion of the Russian ladies, ib,— 
Russian cotton and hemp manufactory, 
404—author’s curious account of the 
recruiting system, 405—political condi- 
tion of Russia, 406—punishment of the 
knout, ib. 


Ww. 


W acxer, Brigadier General, sketch of his 


life, 183-—— principal scene of his exertions 
the province of Guzerat, ib.—account of 
this province, ib. 


Wars of Ireland, the Civil, history of, from 


the Auglo-Norman invasion, till the union 
of the country with Great Britain. By 
W.C. Taylor, Esq., 202—causes of the 
divisions that prevail there, ib.—frequent 
and bloody wars in which the Irish king- 
doms were engaged, 203—instauce of the 
spirit of factious rivalry the bane of the 
country, ib.—expedition which invaded 
Ireland in the reign of Henry II., 204 
the premature departure of Henry the 

rimary cause of all the evils under which 
Ireland laboured for centuries, ib,.—sum- 
mary of those evils, 205—denial of jus- 
tice for any wrongs inflicted on the na- 
tives, ib.—resemblanee between the early 
and present wry J of Ireland, 206— 
system established by the statute of Kil- 
kenny, 207—generous forbearance of the 
Catholics when victors, 208 —logic upon 
which the government of Ireland was 
administered, ib.—history of the under- 
takers, ib.—tyranny practised in Ireland, 
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ae et narrative of acts of in- 
justice done to Bryan and Turlough 
Byrne, ib.—atrocity of the reign of 
James, 210—the reign of Charles I. 
productive of new calamities, 211—ad- 
ministration of the unfortanate Earl of 
Strafford, ib,—civil war in the year 1641, 
ib.—the Cromwellian settlement, 212— 
effect of the penal laws accurately de- 
scribed by Mr. Taylor, ib.—natural advan- 
tages which Ireland possesses, 219. 
Women, names of several, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the sciences, 
133, 134 

Working Man’s Companion, the. The 
rights of industry: addressed to the 
working men of the united kingdom, 1— 
the repeal of all laws inconsistent with 
the welfare of the community, ibh—the 
good sense of the community its best 
safeguard against pernicious doctrines, 2 
—merits of our laborious mechanics, ib. 
— their very industrious habits, ib —their 
value in the community, 7b.—obstacles to 
the ‘‘ march of knowledge,’’ amongst the 
mechanics, 3—consequences of these 
obstacles, 4—the circle of knowledge 
confined within limits comparatively very 
narrow to what they might be, ib.—mis- 
takes into which the want of proper in- 
formation has led some of the industrious 
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classes, 5—ignorance the cause of the 
insurrection at Lyons, ib.—the value of 
labour considered, 6—its worthlessness 
without the aid of capital, ib.—necessar 

connexion of labour with capital, and of 
security of property wtth both, 7— illus. 
tration of this doctrine, 8—without capi- 
tal labour cannot be profitably employed, 
9—consequences which arise from the 
insecurity of property, 10—-labour and 
capital should be protected to the atmost 
extent possible, 11—laws which interfere 
injuriously with the free course of labour 
ought to be removed, ib.—history of the 
oppressive laws which formerly existed 
in this country, affecting labourers of 
every description, 12—increase of popu- 
lation and capital in this country, 13 
amount of articles produced at present 
in Great Britain alone, ib.—the great 
utility of machinery, 14—benefits which 
it has conferred upon mankind, ib.—con- 
nection of the sciences and arts with 
morality, religion, order, the due admin- 
istration of justice, and the general cul- 
tivation of the mind, 17—knowledge, 
capital, and labour, the three presiding 
powers which set the community in 
motion, 18—instance of the necessity 
that exists for the minute divisions of 
labour, id. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME FOR 1832. 
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Price 6d., published this day, ' 
No. I. of a new and very splendid Monthly Periodical, called the 


LADIES’ CABINET of FASHION, MUSIC, AND ROMANCE. 


Which contains, besides a very considerable and well-written Collection of 
Original Tales, Poetry, Romance, Sketches of Character, and other Pieces of a 
light, amusing, and instructive description, the following :— 


1. Four Plates, containing Seven Engravings of all the latest Fashions for 


January, Etched in a superior manner and correctly Coloured, with a full and 
complete description of each Dress. 


2. A Splendid Engraving on Steel. 
3. An entirely Original and Popular Song, entitled “ The Wedding Bells,” 
written expressly for this Work, with new Music, by a first rate Composer. 


4. A very Superior and well-finished Wood Engraving, illustrative of a Romantic 
Tale of the present Day. 


5. The Italian, a Ballad, by a distinguished Author. 


Fashionable Melange ; Notes of the Month ; the Theatres; the Chat of the Day ; 
Fashionables in Paris, &c. &c. &c. 


Published by G. Henperson, 2, Old Bailey, Corner of Ludgate Hill, and sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





On the 7th of January will be published, the First Number of 


THE ATHENZUM, Journat or Litrerarure, SCIENCE, AND THE 
Fine Arts, for 1832. 


The Atnenzovm is the largest literary = published, containing sixteen large 


quarto pages; and, to aid as much as possible in the Diffusion of General Litera- 
ture and Useful knowledge, the Proprietors have reduced the price frum eightpence 
to fourpence. 

For the zeal, ability, and integrity with which the Arsen zum is conducted, the 
Proprietors refer, with equal pride and pleasure, to more than one hundred testi- 
monials from the contemporary press, and to the extraordinary success that has 
attended their exertions. The sale of the Arsenaum already equals, if it does 
not exceed, any other literary paper. 

There appeared in the AtnenzuM, within six months, Reviews, with copious 
extracts, from 208 Volumes of New Books, many before the works themselves were 
issued to the Public; shorter but sufficient Criticisms on 229 others; elaborate 
Reports of all the interesting Transactions at the Royal, Antiquarian, Geographi- 
cal, and other learned and scientific Societies (some exclusively and by authority) ; 
Criticisms on Art, including the series of papers on “ Living Artists ;” Notices of 
Exhibitions, New Prints, &c. &¢.; Authentic Accounts of Scientific Expeditions, 
Geographical Surveys and Discoveries ; Original Papers by distinguished writers ; 
Original Poetry by Mrs. Hemans, Miss Jewsbury, S. T. cme, Allan Cunning- 
ham, John Clare, &c.; Original Letters from Spain, France, Italy, &c. ; regular 
Notices of all Novelties at the Opera, Theatres, with Reviews of New Music, &e. ; 
besides 200 columns of miscellaneous, amusing, and interesting information. F 

Published every Saturday Morning, 7, Catherine Street, Strand, London; and 
may be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town or Country. 

For the convenience of persons residing in small towns and remote places, or 
abroad, the Weekly Numbers are republished every Month, neatly stitc ed in a 
wrapper, and may be received with the Magazines. 


Monthly Part for December contains Eighty large quarto pages (more than 
Three Octavo itemen for Twenty Pence ! 
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PARLIAMENTARY, LITERARY, AND DOMESTIC JOURNAL. 
THE ATLAS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, occupjing Sixteen pages, 


divided into Forty-eight columns, is chietly recommended to attention by the 
Arrangement of its Subjects and the Comprehensiveness of its Plan. It embraces— 

The best Leading Articles of all contemporary Journals. 

Foreign News, classified with great care, and written in an historical spirit. 

Domestic News, subdivided into heads of separate interest, and prepared with a 
scrupulous regard to purity of matter and diction. 

Original Essays and Commentaries on the Events of the Day. 

Theatrical and Dramatic Criticisms. 

Reviews of all New Works, in a tone of fearless independence, and vigorous 
research after truth. 

Original Criticisms on all Works of Art and Artists. 

Notices of Music and Musicians abroad and at home, embracing a body of 
valuable and scientific criticism. 

Army, Navy, Commercial, Colonial, Ecclesiastical, Shipping, and Sporting 
Intelligence. 

The great extent of the Arias, which is the largest Paper in the kingdom, 
enables it to concentrate in its pages the most essential features of all other politi- 
cal and literary journals. On this account it aims at the reputation of being the 
most faithful and copious record of the Parliamentary history of the times, at 
the same time that it dedicates considerable space to all literary and scientific 
subjects. 

The importance of the great question that now almost exclusively occupies the 
public mind, justifies the Editor of the Arias in bespeaking attention to a series 
of papers on Constitutional Government, the first of which will appear in the AtLas 
on the ist January, 1832. The intrinsic value of these papers is enhanced by the 
circumstance of their authorship, as they are from the pen of Wittram Haztitt, 
and are now, for the first time, to be submitted to the public. In them the author 
enters at large upon the philosophy of government, and defines political, personal, 
and moral rights, with a truth and eloquence of which it would be difficult to cite 


a higher example in our language. These posthumous productions may be said to 
contain 


The Confession of Faith of Wiut1am Hazuirr. 


At the present moment, this publication will be of more than ordinary interest. It 
will appear at the era of the approaching triumph and confirmation of the princi- 
ples for which Hazlitt suffered persecution during his life, and died in neglect. It 
may be received as the most remarkable work of a man who is now admitted by 
his opponents to have been a profound thinker and a luminous writer. 


*,* The Article which appeared in THE ATLAS on the Law of Population, 
in reply to the Edinburgh he iew, is re-published in the form of a Pamphlet, and 
may be had at Ridgway’s, Piccadilly. 

Beaufort House, Strand, Dec. 30, 1831. 





COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In a sinall 8vo, neatly bound, and beautifully embellished, price only 6s. each 
volume, 


STANDARD NOVELS.—No. XI. 
Contarninc MISS A. M. PORTER’S HUNGARIAN BROTHERS. 


The Stories already published, consist of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” and “ The 
Last of the Mohicans,” by Cooper, the admirable historical novelist of America ; 
“Caleb Williams,” and St. Leon,” by the English sage, Godwin; Miss Jane 
Porter’s “ Thaddeus of Warsaw” and “ Scottish Chiefs ;” Mrs. Shelley’s Romance 
of “ Frankenstein ;” Schiller’s “ Ghost-Seer;” and Brockden Brown’s “ Edgar 
Huntly, or the Sleep Walker.” : 

Such of the Authors of these Volumes as are living, have been induced to revise 
their works, and ¢o write notes und new introductions expressly for this serves. 
Among the fictions immediately forthcoming, in “Tar Stanparp Novets,” the 
Proprietors may particularly mention “The Canterbury Tales,” by Sophia and 
Harriet Lee ; a new translation of Madame de Stae!’s “ Corinne;” Miss Hamilton s 
‘¢Cottagers of Glenburnie ;” more of the National Tales of Cooper, &c. &c. 


Henry CoLsurn and Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
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LIFE OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, from a Picture in the possession of 
His Majesty, 28s. bds. 


THE LIFE of FREDERIC the SECOND, KING of PRUSSIA. 
By Loro Dover. 


«‘ 4 most delightful and comprehensive work.—Judicious in selection, intelligent 
in arrangement, and graceful in style.” —Lit. Guzette. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON PROLAPSUS, or Falling 
Down of the Lower Bowel. With Cases and Plates. By Frepvericn Sacmon, 
F.R.C.S. The design of this Work is to prove that many cases of Prolapsus may 
be removed or materially mitigated, without any description of operation, and to 
simplify the latter in those instances wherein necessity requires its performance. 

By the same Author, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CONTRACTION OF THE RECTUM, 
Showing the Connexion of this Disease with Affections of the Womb, and of the 
Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &c. Third Edition. Price 12s. 


Wuttraker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 





Published this day, price 2s., a Second Edition of 
THE PROSPECTS OF BRITAIN. By James Dovetas, Esq., of 
Cavers. 
By the same Author, 
THE TRUTHS OF RELIGION. 8vo, price 8s. 
ERRORS REGARDING RELIGION.  8vo, price 8s. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SOCIETY IN KNOWLEDGE AND RELI. 
GION. Third Edition. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. Third Edition. Price 6d. 
ApvaM Brack, Edinburgh ; and Loycman and Co., London. 





In January will be published, 
In one volume post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
PROBATION. By the Author of “Selwyn,” “ Tales of the Moors,” &c_, 
“ To bear is to conquer our fate !”—CampsBeELt. 


Apa Brack, Edinburgh; and Loncman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London. 





TO DETECT FRAUD.—Pencils having Steel Points and White Metal for the 
body of the case substituted for Silver, are frauds on the Public. 

To avoid these impositions, see that the Pencil has the name “ S. Mordan and 
Co. Makers and Putentees,” on the body of the case, aud that the case is all silver 
or all gold. ; 

To ensure the genuine Cumberland lead, and of a proper size to fit the Pencil 
(“ first observe,” whether you have been supplied with the genuine patent Pencil 
Case, which attention to the above remarks will prove), see that each box has a 
yellow belt with the word ‘‘ warranted” on it, and a red sealing wax impression 
bearing the initials S. Df. and Co. 

The public pay as much for the spurious steel-pointed Pencil Cases as for the 
genuine silver and gold cases. 

Shopkeepers in provincial towns would do well to observe the above remarks, to 
prevent their being imposed upon, as daily complaints have been made by many 
persons at the Manufactory, 22, Castle-street, Finsbury, London, in consequence 
of the above impositions. 

It is obvious why the spurious articles are pressed upon the shopkeeper’s atten- 
tion,as they yield a greater profit to the ye supplying them ; ry a arises 
from the deterioration of the article, which is, of course, injurious to the retailers ; 
and the public are also much inconvenienced in not being supplied with the 
genuine patent article. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Part XXII. price Six Shillings, is published this day. 


Avam Brack, Edinburgh; Simpxry and Marsnart, Warttaker, Treacuen, 
and Co., Hamitton, Avams, and Co., and Jenninos and Caapity, London; 
and Joun Cummino, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, 
In 4to, price 12s. with Fourteen highly finished Engravings, 

ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, Generat, Speciar, and Comparative. By 
Davin Crarciz, M.D. From the Seventh Edition of the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.”’ 

In 4to, price 9s. with Thirteen highly finished Engravings, 

A SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. From the Seventh Edition of the Ency- 

clopedia Britannica.” By James Ciecuory, Esq. 





PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


For youth, at this season, while parents prepare 
Each source of enjoyment with sedulous care, 
And, pleasure by exercise more to enhance, 
Encourage their juvenile friends in the dance, 
Let RowLanp’s Katypor attention engage, 
Through childhood, maturity, and in old age, 
That guards the complexion, irradiates the skin, 
Cutaneous defect both without and within, 
Fjecting, and rendering resistless the charms 
Of feminine beauty, in hands, neck, and arms. 


Nor less in repute is his Macassar O!t, 

The genuine—that latent subversion will foil ; 
Elicit an ample and fine head of hair, 

In texture that justly with silk may compare! 
Sustain it in pristine luxuriant array, 

Against falling off, or its changing to grey ; 
Impart a new growth, when by ravage of Time 
Impair’d, or the influence more baneful, of clime; 
And ev’n the fine curls preserve and advance, 

In beauty, the mazes throughout of the dance. 


Ye parents and guardians of youth, who would trace 
In juvenile features each exquisite grace, 

With presage through long-lengthened life to endure, 
Such permanent graces ye well may secure, 
Attractive, and firmly protected from spoil, 

By Rowtano’s Karypor and Macassar O1t. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Peart Dentirrice, recommended by 
the most eminent of the Faculty, as the mildest, yet the most salutary and effi- 
cacious Dentifrice that was ever discovered, forming an efficient VecetaBLe WuiTe 
Powper, composed of ingredients the most pure and rare, and a never failing 
remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and Gums are liablé ; eradicating all 
deleterious matter, at the same time healing, strengthening, and firmly fixing the 
Teeth in their sockets, realizing a beautiful set of Pearly Teeth; and on the Gums 
operates as an anti-scorbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy appearance, 
and gives fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. Each 
Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the Government Stamp,— 


“A.ROWLAND & SON, No. 20, Hatron Garpen.” 
Sold by them, and most Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT. For curing the TOOTH- 
ACHE, Swelled Face, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S CERELZUM, for relieving the most violent HEAD- 
ACHE; it also prevents all contagious diseases. 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
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THE SECOND NUMBER OF THE LADIES’ CABINET IS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. Price 6d. 


Illustrations —Plate 1. The Widow’s Mill.—2. Ball Dress.—3. Home Dress. 
4, Walking Dress.-—-5. Evening Dress. 


Contents.—Art. 1. Belem Castle.—2, Eugene Walmer, (continued).—3, At 
Home.—4. Dreams —5. My Wife.—6. London Fashions for the Month.—7. 
Parisian Fashions for the Month.—8. Annual Obituary for 1832.—9. The Reject- 
ed.—10, A Peep at India.—1i1. Cheerfulness.—12. The Widow's Mill.—13. 
Music. 















Just published, price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 108. 


Contents.—I. New Game Laws—II. Todd’s Life of Cranmer—II1. Columial 
Policy—West Indian Distress—IV. Characteristics—Hope on Man : Schlegel’s 
Philosophical Lectures—V. Prince Puckler Muskau’s Tour in Eugland and Ire- 
land—VI. Recent History, Present State, and External Relations of Portugal— 
VII. Southey’s Edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress—VIII. Williams’s Life of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence—HX.-English Universities—Oxford—X. Lord Nugent’s Memo- 
rials of Hampden, his Party, and his Times. 


Longman and Co., London; and A. Black, Edinbur.gh 





Shortly, in two volumes, 
THE DOMESTIC MANNERS of the AMERICANS, By Frances 

Trottore. With Twenty-four characteristic Sketches. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria-lane. 
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This day is published, price 1s. 6d., 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, in a Series of 
Tales. By Harriet Martineau. To be published monthly. No. I.—* Life in 
the Wilds.” 


In the present state of society, no study can be more interesting to the Philan- 
thropist, or more important to all classes of the community, than that of the prin- 
ciples which regulate the Production, Distribution, and Consumption of Wealth,— 
principles on which the moral, nearly as much as the physical condition of the 
people depends. These principles may be as soundly taught, by tracing them as 
they are actually working in society, and presenting them in the form of Narrative, 
as by arranging them in the scientific treatises in which alone they have hitherto 
been systematically displayed. 


London: Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 





Published this day, 


NIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE! or, Stories of Aunt Jane 
and her Friends. By the Author of ‘¢ The Diversions of Hollycot,” ** Clan Albin,” 
*¢ Elizabeth de Bruce,” &c. &c. 12mo. price 5s. in cloth boards. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Of whom may be had, recently published, 


DIVERSIONS of HOLLYCOT; or, the Mother’s Art of Thinking. By the 
same Author. 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


STORIES from the HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By the Rev. Atexanper 
Stewart. Second Edition, 4s. half-bound. 


MY EARLY DAYS. Second Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards, 
LETTERS from a LADY toher NIECE. Third Edition, 18mo. 2s. boards. 


TOUR of the HOLY LAND. By the Rev. R. Moreneapn, D.D. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


STUDIES in NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Rurnp, 12mo. 6. boards. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER SELKIRK, the original Robin- 
son Crusoe. By Joun Howey. 12mo. 5s. boards. 


SPECIMENS of SACRED and SERIOUS POETRY, with Biographical No- 
jices, and Critical Remarks. By Joun Jounstone, 24mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 


SPECIMENS of the LYRICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and NRRATIVE POETS 
of GREAT BRITAIN. By the Same. 24mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 





Published this day, in one volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


PROBATION, and other Tales. By the Author of Selwyn, Tales of the 
Moors, &c. 


‘* To bear is to conquer our fate!” 
CaMPBELL, 


GMAN, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London. 


Ava Btacs, Edinburgh; and Lon 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE for 1832. The PART for January 


is now ready for delivery. It consists of Four Weekly Numbers, in which will be 
found— 


Reviews of upwards of 100 volumes; being the Earliest Notices (in some in- 
stances before publication) of all New Works in every department of Literature and 
Art; among which may be more especially pariicularized—Garrick’s Private Cor- 
respondence ; The Annual Biography ; Chenevix’s Essays upon National Charac- 
ter; Capt. Frankland’s Visit to the Courts of Sweden and Russia; Works on the 
Cholera; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali’s Observations on the Mussulmauns of India ; 
Time’s Telescope ; &c., from which copious Extracts are given. 

Accounts, from Authentic Sources, of all Voyaces of Discovery, and Expepr- 
tions for ScieNTIFIC PURPOsEs: including a Notice of Capt. Fitzroy’s projected 


Survey of the Southern Shores of South America ; Expedition of MM. Verreau into 
the Interior of Africa; &c. 


Amp.e Reports (weekly) to the Number of Thirteen, of all the Proceedings of 
Learned and Scientfic Bodies in the Metropolis, with Extracts of every important 
and interesting Papers, among which may be mentioned the following :—Before the 
Royal Geographical Society—Remarks relative to the Maldive Islands, near the 
Coast of Malabar and Ceylon, and particulars of an Expedition up the Essequibo 
and Massaroong Rivers; Abstract of Mr. Faraday’s Bakerian Lecture, before the 
Royal Society ; Society of Arts—an interesting Paper, by Mr. Brockedon, on the 
Applicability of the Different Styles of Engraving in Art; Xc. &c. 

Fine Arts.—Reviews of 13 New Publications, Critical Analyses of Exhibitions, 
&e. &c.; and under the head “ Arts anp Sciences” will be found detailed ac- 
counts of all Inventions and Improvements in the Useful Arts and Domestic 
Economy. 

MiscELLaNEeous.—* Christmas,” a Poem, by L. E. L.; Humorous Anecdotes, in 
a Series of Papers, entitled “ Unrehearsed Stage Effects ;” Jack Mitford and the 
Periodical Press; Eugene Aram’s Skull and the Phrenologists; Singular Anecdote 
of Eugene Aram ; History and Present State of the Press in Egypt; an account of 
the New Sect in France, the St. Simonians ; Biographies ; Monthly Celestial Phe- 
nomena; &c. &c. Notices of New Musical Works and Concerts ; Criticisms of 
the Opera and Drama every week. 


VariETIES.—Jeux-d’esprit, Sketches of Society, Literary intelligence, Ac. &c. 
Thus the Lrrerary Gazette forms a valuable body of impartial Criticism, and 


a faithful Record of the Progress of Literature, the Arts, the Drama, Manners, and 


every thing that can interest the man of Science or the general reader, only excluding 
the politics of the day. 


London: Published every Saturday Morning, by W. A. Scripps, Wellington- 
Street, Strand. 





This day is published, in two vols. 8vo, price 1/. 1s. boards, 
Dedicated, with permission, to Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, 


OBSERVATIONS made during a Twelve Years’ Residence in a Mus- 
sulmaun’s Family in India; descriptive of the Manners, Customs, and Habits of 
the Mussulmaun People of Hindoostaun in Domestic Life, and embracing their 
Belief and Opinions. By Mrs. Meer Hasan Att. 

Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Landgravine of Hesse Hom- 


bourg, and the Duchess of Gloucester, have honoured the Authoress by patronizing 
ner Work. 


Parsury, Aten, and Co. Leadenhall-street. 
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DR. LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPALDIA. 
Published in monthly volumes, 6s. in cloth. 


Twenty-seven volumes of this work have now been published, among which will 
be found specimens of each of its principal divisions; so that subscribers will be 
enabled to form an idea of the plan of the whole work, and its general utility as a 
complete Library of Literature, Science, and the Arts. In the following enumeration 
‘the treatises thus marked (*) are complete. 


History.—England; *Scotland ; *France ; *Holland and Belgium ; *Poland ; 
America ; *Outlines of History ; *Itallan Republics. 


Biocrapuy.—* Lawyers; Statesmen; British Military Commanders. 


Naturat Puitosopny.—*Preliminary Discourse ; *Mechanics ; *Hydrostatics; 
*Pneumatics ; *Optics. 


GerocrapHy.—* Maritime Discovery ; Cities and Towns. 
Userut Arts.—Domestic Economy ; *Silk ; Metals ; *Porcelain and Glass. 


Of the above, two volumes are by Sir Walter Scott; two, and part of a third, by 
Sir James Mackintosh ; one by Sir John Herschel ; and one by Sir David Brewster. 

The division of Natural History is in preparation, and its publication will 
speedily be commenced. 

Among the works ready for publication, or in bey He are volumes by 
Sismondi, Macintosh, Moore, Southey, the Baron C. Dupin, Macaulay, Biot, &c. 


London: Longman and Co., and John Taylor. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 


NOW PUBLISHING BY 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





a 


In foolscap 8v0, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 
VOLUME I. 


THE FAMILY TOPOGRAPHER: 


BEING A COMPENDIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE ANTIENT AND PRESENT STATE OF THE 


COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 





HOME CIRCUIT,—VOL. I. 


Comprising Essex, Hertrorpsuire, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 


By SAMUEL TYMMS. 





PLAN OF THE Work. 


I. Srtrvation anp Extent.—Under this head, the boundaries, dimensions, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the county will be comprised. 


Il, Antrent Stare anv Remains.—In this division the former state of the 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military relations of the county is developed; and 
mention is made in chronological order of those remains of the Britons, and 
the subsequent possessors of our Isle, which excite the wonder and admiration 
of the traveller, and which have so materially assisted to elucidate those early 
periods of our history. They consist principally of Encampments, or military 
fortifications prior to the construction of castles ;—Earthworks, comprising 
barrows, or tumuli raised over the dead; dykes or ditches forming the boun. 
daries of territory; and amphitheatres on sides of hills :—Circles of Stones, 
and other vestigia of the peculiar rites of the Druids or priests of heathen Bri- 
tain :—with an enumeration of the places where the beautiful pavements of our 
Roman civilizers have been disclosed, together with coins and other remains. 


Next follows an enumeration of all the Monastic Edifices, with the dates 
of their foundation, and the names of the founders, particularizing whether 
subservient to some Foreign monastery, or to a superior one in England. As 
it was usual to have a Church in every parish, those only are mentioned which 
exhibit specimens of our early architecture, or were constructed previous to 
the fifteenth century. Of the internal furniture of an ecclesiastical edifice, the 
most curious and interesting are the Stone Pulpits and Fonts. The former 
are so rarely to be met with, that every one ascertainable by the editor has 
been inserted; while the latter are only mentioned when exhibiting evidences 
of antiquity or specimens of curious sculpture and rich or singular decorations. 
This division is concluded by alphabetical lists of the Castles of the Barons, 
with notices of the period of erection, and the state of their remains, Man- 
sions of an earlier period than the reign of the third William, and the Crosses 
erected in public situations, 
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III. Present State anp AppEARANCE.—Here will be found the rise and 

rogress of Rivers; the courses of canals and navigable rivers, forming our 
inland water communications; and an alphabetical enumeration, accompanied 
by concise remarks and descriptions, of the most remarkable eminences, the 
picturesque scenery, the natural curiosities, and the public buildings of the 
county. 


The list of Seats forms a very considerable portion of this division. 


. This is succeeded by an account of the Produce and Manufactures of the 

county ; a list of places which give titles to Peers, of those whose owners have 
been created Baronets, and of those which have the privilege of returning 
Representatives to the Legislature. 


The Population table is compiled from the census of 1821. When the new 
census is completed, and the proposed alterations in the Representative system 
are effected, they will appear in the next ensuing circuit. 


1V. History, or a chronological table of the most important events in the 
History of England, with a view to its localities. 


V. Eminent Natives.—This is an alphabetical list of those eminent men, 
who, having distinguished themselves in their several pursuits, have lent a 
lustre to the county of their birth, and have become the pride of their fellow- 
countrymen. The place of birth, and the date, with a slight notice, are added. 


VI. MisceLttaneous Osservations. Here, as the heading imports, will be 
found those particulars and incidents which could not be introduced under either 
of the previous heads. They are locally and alphabetically arranged; and de- 
tail much that is valuable, interesting, and amusing. 


VOLUME II. 


The WESTERN CIRCUIT, forming the Second Volume, is in the press, 
and will be published as speedily as possible. The Counties comprised in this 
district are CORNWALL— DEVONSHIRE— DORSETSHIRE— HAMP- 
SHIRE—SOMERSETSHIRE—WILTSHIRE. 


VOLUME III. 


The NORFOLK CIRCUIT, forming the Third Volume, will contain the 
Counties of BEDFORDSHIRE —BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE—HUNTINGDONSHIRE—NORFOLK—SUFFOLK. 


VOLUME IV. 


The OXFORD CIRCUIT, forming the Fourth Volume, will contain 
BERKSHIRE——HEREFORDSHIRE GLOUCESTERSHIRE—--MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE—-OXFORDSHIRE—-STAFFORDSHIRE—SH ROPSHIRE 
—WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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Communications for these Counties, particularly accurate lists of the Seats, 
are respectfully requested to be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. NicHo.s 
AND Son, 25, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


A MAP OF EACH COUNTY WILL BE GIVEN. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 


my It is with science as with money, the next thing to having it, is to know how to get it. 

is Compendium comes under such a character. It is a guide for the benefit of all per- 
sons who take an Interest in topography, statistical and archeological ; or in history, na- 
tional and biographical. In fact, it isa work that will be found useful and interesting to 
every individual, of whatever rank or pursuit, in the country. 

Where things are necessary or useful, every one ought to praise the patience and in- 
dustry by which he is supplied with them. We further think’'good workmanship is a better 
test than quantity ; but both together, the most desirable thing of all. Therefore we 
only act justly towards our author ; who has converted a colossus into a portable image 
perfect notwithstanding, though in miniature, as to all its leading parts. iy 


** Other Compendia of County Histories are only selections—this is an epitome and 


synopsis of all their more prominent features.”——Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1831. 
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Mr. Tymms “has produced the first part of a work which, if we may draw an inference 
from the specimen already subjected to the public view, bids fair to rauk as one of the best 
topographical and statistical accounts of the several Counties of England; while it possesses 
the additivnal recommendations of a moderate compass and a reasonable price.—Although 
there is little of original composition in ‘The Family Topographer’ which requires a mi- 
nute analysis, the clearness and perspicuity which characterise it, should not be passed 
over in silence.” 

«The ‘ Miscellaneous Observations’ well deserve their place from the curious and valua- 
ble information they in many cases affurd. To this list of contents we have nothing further 
to add, but our testimony to the industry and ability of the Editor. Asa work of general 
reference which will at all times be found useful, and often eatertaining, there seems to be 
little reason for doubting that this Topographical Summary will prove highly acceptable to 
every family to which it may be introduced,”"— New Monthly Magazine for December, 1831. 


«* Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, aud Sussex, are discussed in this small volume’ 
There is a small map of each, with the principal places. The maps are clear and neat, and 
contain the distances from London in figures under the name of each town. The subject 
of these pages comes home to every man in turn. The notices are of course very brief, 
but they are compiled on an excellent plan, and in a lucid arrangement. We do not find 
that any important fact is omitted.”"—The Atlas, Novemler 20. 


‘*The little volume before us contains Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 3 
and in its general features is executed in the most satisfactory manner; affording all the in- 
formation that could be desired within so small a compass, and pointing the way to more 
where it may be wanted.” 


‘*A work which every way merits our approbation.” —Literary Gazette, November 12. 


‘‘This, though not a large volume, is one of immense industry and research, and pro- 
mises to be one of considerable utility. The plan is rather novel, and ‘ so extensive as to 
embrace a notice of nearly every thing of interest or importance in the history, statistics, 
and localities of each county.” We must not omit to mention that the volume is embel- 
lished with very neat and correct maps of the several counties.” Lilerary Guardian, Nov, 12, 


‘*For its utility and entertainment it will form a very necessary appendage to every 
family library.”"—Susser Advertiser, Novemler 21. 


‘« This we shall find a most excellent book of reference, aud we feel greatly obliged to the 
author for favouring the world with so acceptable a proof of assiduous research. ‘The vo- 
lume contains Maps of the different counties, and is very elegantly got up—its price is five 
shillings, it deserves to be patronized, and we wish it every success. We shall hail with 
pleasure the appearance of Volume I1.”—Brighton Herald, November 26. 


‘¢ We wish this work success, since we know, by experience, the weight of topographical 
toil and !abour.”,-—The Mirror, Nuvember 26, 1831. 


‘There is scarcely any branch of study more useful than the topographical history of « 
country. When a a work is so methodically arranged, and its details so lucidly brought 
out, as to become at once a book of useful reference and amusing anecdote, it becomes in- 
valuable. These qualities ‘The Family Topographer’ possesses in a peculiar degree. In 
the first volume we have the statistics of Essex, &c.—counties in which the most momen- 
tous events in the Histury of England have occurred, and in which the most eminent men 
of any age or country flourished. ‘ The Family Topographer,’ besides the usual description 
of their present condition and appearance, affords a vast variety of information on the pe- 
culiar customs, the legendary lore, and antient history of each county.....We have no 
hesitation in recommending the work to public attention and patronage, as one of much 
patient research and accuracy,—fully calculated to convey to the general, as well as the 
curious reader, all that species of information which it is the province of such a work to 
impart; and justifying the favourable opinion which we have thus pronounced upon it.” — 
Essex Advertiser, Decemler 3, 1831. 


‘© Our autiquaries are becoming a very sensible and useful generation; they have pnt 
aside their old cumbrous quartos, and left off their garrulous gossip—they now cut their 
coats according to the fashion, and model themselves upon the Utilitarian system of the 
nineteenth century. Here is a most useful little work that every man in the five Counties 
of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, would desire to have, containing all the 
veritable history of his neighbourhood, and maps of the several Counties, compressed into 
a neat, tasty vulume for five shillings.” —The Atheneum, December 3, 1831. 
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New and Important Works now publishing by 


Q, 


Parts I. and IT. price 6s. each, or with India impressions of the Plates, 9s. 
(To be completed in une handsome Octavo Volume, price £1. 48. 
or on India Paper £1. 16s.) 


ANECDOTES 


1°) 


WILLIAM HOGARTH S$ 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF: 


WITH ESSAYS ON HIS LIFE AND GENIUS, AND CRITICISMS ON HIS WORKS, 
SELECTED FROM WALPOLE, GILPIN, LAMB, AND OTHERS: TO WHICH ARE 
ADDED, LISTS OF HIS PRINCIPAL PAINTINGS AND PRINTS, WITH AN AC- 
COUNT OF THEIR VARIATIONS. 


Embellished with 48 Plates, supplementary to those in the New Edition of 
‘** Hogarth Moralized,” by Dr. Trusler. 


The labours of Dr. Trusler being confined to a moral commentary on 
about fifty only of the principal works of Hogarth, (the Doctor professing 
no intimate acquaintance with the arts,) and being deficient in Biogra- 
phical Aneedotes of the inimitable Artist, the Editor of the present Volume 
considered that an interesting selection might be formed from the works 
of Walpole, Gilpin, Steevens, John Ireland, Lamb, and other eminent 
Biographers and Critics. 

The first Article that forcibly struck the attention of the Editor was 
Hogarth’s sketch of his own life, comprehending his studies, correspond- 
ence, political quarrels, &c. This interesting relick was first published in 
the Third Volume of John Ireland's “ Illustrations of Hogarth.” 

The refined taste and elegant diction of Mr. Walpole, exercised on the 
works of Hogarth, deserve every commendation. Selections, therefore, 
from his judicious remarks will be included in this Volume ;_ which will 
be followed by some pertinent and ingenious observations from Mr. Gil- 
pin’s ‘* Essay on Prints.” 

The spirited eulogium and defence of Hogarth by Mr. Charles Lamb, 
was too interesting an article not to be given entire. 

A very luminous Memoir of Hogarth, by Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. 
appeared in the last edition of Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia. This eminent liv- 
ing artist very properly founded his memoir on Hogarth’s Sketch of his 
own Life. Several passages from Mr. Phillips's memoir will be engrafted 
into this Volume : as well as valuable criticisms from other sources. 

The Editor is gratified to be allowed to reprint in this Volume a Bio- 
graphical Essay which was written for the edition of the ‘‘ Genuine 
Works of Hogarth,” published under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Nichols and Heath. ‘The writer of this elegant Essay has evidently studied 
his subject with the strictest attention and impartiality, and gleaned many 
interesting remarks from various sources, particularly from G. C. Lichten- 
berg, an intelligent German commentator on Hogarth, and a writer very 
little known in this country. 

The Chronological Account of the principal Paintings by Hogarth, 
and the List of the Prints, either engraved by himself, or copied by others, 
will, the Editor hopes, be found useful to the Collector ;—and, as_ the 
Editor has scrupulously avoided all the Embellishments given in Mr. 
Major's edition of Dr. Trusler’s “‘ Hogarth Moralized,” the present Vo- 


Jume may be strictly considered as a necessary Supplement to that highly 
popular Work. 

































CRITICAL NOTICES. 


** A very valuable and pleasing supplement to Mr. Major's ‘ Hogarth Morslized.’ The 
two volumes, combined, will comprehend all that is known respecting our great satirical 


and humourous painter; and pretty nearly all that has been written on his merits.” —The 
Literary Gazette, December 17. 


** All that Hogarth has written, painted, drawn, engraved, or spoken, is valuable, and 
worthy of preservation, We are glad to see this cheap and valuable re-publication. 
A dozen clever plates, and forty-eight pages of letter-press for six shillings is a bar- 
gain; and not the less so that the work is calculated to be bound up with Major's late 
reprint of notes and select plates from the same great moral artist.""—Atheneum, Dec. 10. 

*<Tt is one of those useful works, which, while offering little that is new, have the merit 


of collecting together much valuable matter, previously scattered in a variety of works.” — 
The Tatler, December 12, 1831. 


LONDON PAGEANTS. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d. embellished with a View of a 
Triumphal Arch erected in 1603, 


ACCOUNTS OF FIFTY-FIVE ROYAL PROCES- 
SIONS and ENTERTAINMENTS in the CITY of LONDON, from the 
Reign of Henry the Third to that of George the Third: chiefly extracted from 
contemporary Writers. To which is added, A Bistiocrapnicat List or 
Lorp Mayors’ Paceants. 


*,* Fifty Copies have been printed on Royal Octavo, price 5s. 


** This little work will secure for itself a place in every historical 'ibrary, and conciliate the favour 
of the general reader.”—Gentieman’s Magzzine. 


“To those who are curious in antiquities, and who feel interested in the records of civic gaieties, 
this work cannot fail of proving very acceptable.”—Times. 


** The good old times! when economy w's not policy ; when tradesmen were not starved by thou- 
sands that householders might be untaxed at the rate of three halfpence a-piece by the year; when 
all ranks were cared for; when the poor rejoiced in hope without heart-burning, and the rich spread 
their store that the poor might be happy. 

“ The good old times! when the first dramatists and poets wrote speeches for Pageants, and the 
ripest scholars quoted authorities for costume; while the richest merchants and the most liberal 
men conspired to spread magnificence, and feasting and gladness of heart uround them. The good 
old times live again in this little book !"—Atlas. 


“It isa treat to be enjoyed when any temporary and remarkable occurrence tempts the well-read 
antiquary to recede upon his stores of knowledge, and refresh the memory of the living generation 
with an account of all their ancestors have done under similar circumstances.”—Literary Gazette. 








COUNTY HISTORIES. 


de 
SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 
This day is published, in two volumes, folio, price 81. 8s. or Large Paper, 161. 16s. 
THE HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 


THE DEANERY OF DONCASTER, 


inthe Diocese and County of York. 


By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, 
Fellow of the Societies of Antiquaries of London and Newcastle, and an 
Honorary Member of the Yorkshire Philosophical Association. 


The FIRST VOLUME may still be had, price 4/. 10s. or Large Paper, 9l. 


Mr. Hunter “has, we may venture to assert, by the originality of his materials, as well 
as the judicious use he has made of them, produced a work as completely the fruit of the 
author’s mind, as are the plays of Shakspeare, or the romances of Scott. It is a disserta- 
tion on the topography of South Yorkshire ; but a dissertation comprehending every im- 
portant fact that has been found bearing on the subject," ‘‘ We have here nothing super- 
fluous ; and, altogether, the work is the most readable shroughout of all the topographical 
works we ever perused.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1831. 
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Handsomely printed in Imp. Quarto, with numerous Embellishments, price 51. 
THE PAROCHIAL TOPOGRAPHY OF THE 


RAPE OF BRAMBER, IN WESTERN SUSSEX. 
By EDMUND CARTWRIGHT, M.A. F.A.S. 
Canon of Chichester, Rector of Earnley, &c. &c. 


*.* The First Part of Vol. II. of the “‘ History of Western Sussex,” con- 
taining the Rape of Arundel, is now being reprinted, for sale to Subscribers, 
at 51. Gentlemen wishing to possess that Volume are therefore requested to 
send their Names to the Editor, the Rev. E. Cartwright, Lyminster, near 
Arundel; or to Messrs. Nichols and Son. 


3. 
Handsumely printed in Quarto, with numerous Embellishments, price 22. 2s. 


the First Part of 
THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 


COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 


By GEORGE LIPSCOMB, Esq. M.D. 
A few Large Paper Copies are printed on Imperial Quarto, price 3/. 3s. 


4. 
Handsomely printed in folio, price 61. 6s. Vol. ILI. of 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
COUNTY PALATINE OF DURHAM. 


Compiled from Original Records preserved in Public and Private Repositories, 
By ROBERT SURTEES, of Mainsforth, Esq. F.S.A. 


Embellished with Twenty Engravings, drawn by Mr. E. Biore, F.S.A. 


*.* A few Copies are printed on 1! paper, with proof impressions of the 
Plates, price 10/. 10s. boards —Vols. I. and II. may be had at the above prices. 


5. 
In folio, price 37. 3s.—Large Paper, 61. 6s. 
The First Portion or Har of 


THE HISTORY OF NORTH DURHAM. By the 


Rev. JAMES RAINE, M.A. &c. Accompanied with “"gravings of the Priory 
of Holy Island, of Norham Church, and a Monumental Effigy ; of the Great 
Seals of Duncan, Edgar, Alexander I., William the Lion, Alexander II., and 
Alexander III., Kings of Scotland, and with numerous Wood-cuts. 

The object of this Work is to render complete the History of the County 
Palatine of Durham, by ROBERT SURTEES, Esq. ; and, with this view, it is 
printed of the same size, at the same press. In other respects, from the locali- 
ties of North Durham, with reference to Northumberland, this publication may 
in some measure be considered as a portion of the History of that County, 
containing, as it necessarily does, much genealogy and other historical inform- 
ation relative to the adjacent districts. Besides, in consequence of the publica- 
tion for the first time of the numerous early Charters and other Documents 
granted by Kings and Nobles of Scotland, to the priory of Coldingham, pre- 
served in the Treasury of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, this Work will be 
found to throw much new light upon the early history of that kingdom. 

The Second Part, which will complete the Work, will, it is expected, be 
ready for delivery in eighteen months. It will contain the Border History of 
the Eastern Marches, compiled principally from sources hitherto unexplored, 
the remainder of the Parochial History of the three Districts, together with 
the History of Berwick upon Tweed, and the religious Establishments of Farne 
and Coldingham. 

By the same Author, 

In 4to, price 17. 11s. 6d.; Large Paper, 3/. 3s. with numerous Engravings, 

SAINT CUTHBERT; with an Account of the State in which his Remains 
were found upon the opening of his Tomb in Durham Cathedral in 1827. 


* From the tour corners of the earth they come 
Yo kiss this shrine—this mortal breathing Saint.” 






In folio, price 32. 13s. 6d.; or on Large Paper, price 61. 6s. 
MODERN WILTSHIRE, Parr VI. containing— 


I. HUNDRED OF WESTBURY, by Mr. Ricnarp Harris, and Sir 
Ricuarp Corr Hoare, Bart.—Il. HUNDRED OF WARMINSTER, by 
Henry Wansey, Esa. and Sir Ricuarp Coir Hoare, Barr. 


*.* The Hundreds of Mere, Heytesbury, Branch and Dole, Everley, and 
Dunworth, may still be had, at the above prices. : 


7. 
Handsomely printed in folio, and embellished with beautiful Plates, price 3/. 3s. 
Part III. (which concludes the First Volume) of 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 


COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON. 
By GEORGE BAKER. 


*,* A few Copies are printed on Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of 
the Plates on India paper, price 6/1. 6s.—Parts I. and 11. at the same prices. 


8. 


In Three Volumes, folio, price 181. 18s. in boards; or on Large Paper, with 
Proof Impressions of the Plates, price 31/. 10s. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
COUNTY OF HERTFORD. 


By ROBERT CLUTTERBUCK, Esq. F.S.A. 


This Work is embellished with 54 Plates of Views and the most curious Mo- 
numents of Antiquity, drawn and engraved in the highest style of art. 


9. 
HUTCHINS’S HISTORY of DORSETSHIRE. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes of the New and much-improved Edition of 
HUTCHINS’S HISTORY of DORSETSHIRE. With copious Additions, by 
the late Richard Gough, Esq. and J. B. Nichols, F.S.A. F.L.S. Including the 
Natural History of the County, by Dr. Pulteney ; an Appendix to the first Two 
Volumes ; and copious Indexes to the whole Work. These Volumes are em- 
bellished with CXXV Plates. Price 16/. 16s.; or on Large Paper, 211. 


10, 
NICHOLS’S HISTORY OF LEICESTERSHIRE. 


This Work becoming every year more difficult to be procured complete, the 
Publishers hereby offer a very few copies of some of the Volumes, each of 
which (as far as the Portion of the County therein described is concerned) is 
complete in itself, having a Map of the Hundred, and a separate Title and 
Index. 

1. ANNALS of the TOWN of LEICESTER, with Parochial History, List 
of Members, Sheriffs, Mayors, &c.; and 18 Plates, price 2l. 2s. 

2. GUTHLAXTON HUNDRED, embellished with 62 Plates, price 3/. 3s. 

3. SPARKENHOE HUNDRED, embellished with 107 Plates, price 4/. 4s. 

4. FRAMLAND HUNDRED, embellished with 75 Plates, price 5/, 58. 

5. HISTORY of HINCKLEY, and WITHERLEY and MANCETER, with 
Plates, folio Edition, price 2. 2s. 

6. XXIII. large and beautiful Views of Szats in Leicestershire, 1. 11s. 6d. 

7. Asingle Copy of all the PLATES in the HISTORY of LEICESTER- 
SHIRE, bound in 2 vols. folio, price 81. 8s. 






























































































































11. 
In 3 vols. folio, price 161. 16s.—Large Paper, 241. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
COUNTY OF SURREY. 


With a fac-simile of Domesday ; and numerous other Plates. 
By the Rev. OWEN MANNING and WILLIAM BRAY, Esq. F.S.A, 
*,* Vols. Il. and III. 101. 10s.—Large Paper, 161. 16s. 


12. 
A SURVEY of STAFFORDSHIRE: containing the 
ANTIQUITIES of that COUNTY. By SAMPSON ERDESWICK, Esq. 


A New Edition, by the Rev. THOMAS HARWOOD, B.D. F.S.A. 
Embellished with Five Portraits, &c. 8vo, price 21s.; or Large Paper, 11. 11s. 6d. 


13. 
Embellished with 16 beautiful Coloured Plates, price 2/. 2s. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE SPLENDID DECORATIONS 
RECENTLY MADE TO THE 


CHURCH OF ST. NEOT, IN CORNWALL, 


at the sole Expense of the Rev. R. G. Grylls; by J. T. HEDGELAND. 


To which are prefixed, some Collections and Translations respecting St. 
Neot, and the former state of his Church. 


By DAVIES GILBERT, M.P. F.R.S. F.S.A. 


14. 


In two handsome 4to Volumes, embellished with XXXIV Plates, and 
XLII Vignettes, price 6/. in boards, an 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANTIQUITIES, AND ELE- 


MENTS OF ARCHAOLOGY, CLASSICAL AND MEDLEVAL. Being 
the first Work of the kind ever edited in England. Dedicated by permission, 
to his Majesty. 

By the Rev. T. D. FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 


*,* XXXIII additional Plates, in illustration of the Work, price 11. 1s. 


15. 
A SYNOPSIS of ANTIENT COSTUME, 


Egyptian, Greek, Roman, British, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and English. 
Extracted from the Encyclopedia of Antiquities. With additional Remarks. 
By the Rev. T. D. FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 

Illustrated by Seventy-one Figures. Price 8s. 


*,* This Work is calculated to furnish Students in Archeology with well- 
authenticated elementary information, at a small expense. 


16. 


In Royal Quarto, price 31. 3s. 


BRITISH MONACHISM ; or, Manners and Customs 
of the Monks and Nuns of England. 
By THOMAS DUDLEY FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 


*,* This Work has been most favourably noticed by all the Reviews.—The 
Quarterly Review, in a masterly article, observes, “ It would be high! unjust 
were we not to state, that Mr. Fosbroke’s work contains a great store of curious 
and recondite information, and {that, where the subject permits, the Author 
gives proof, in the liveliness of his expression, of a vigorous and original mind.”’ 

The celebrated Author of “*‘ The Monastery” and “* The Abbot” refers with 
commendation to this Work, as a standard authority. 


Also, in 4to, price 8s. COSTUMES of the several MONASTIC ORDERS 
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17. 


In One Volume, 4to, price 2/. 10s. (and illustrative Prints, price 13s.) 


FOREIGN TOPOGRAPHY ; 


Or, an Encyclopedic Account, alphabetically arranged, of the Antient Remains 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe (the United Kingdom excepted). 


By the Rev. T. D. FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 


This Volume is published as a Sequel to the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
with which it is printed uniformly. It includes Accounts of Arnens, Rome, 
Balbec, Palmyra, Pestum, Thebes, Persepolis, Pompeii, &c. &c.; about a 
thousand Articles of various consequence; in short, every Ruin, of the slightest 
moment, prior to the Age of Constantine. It is compiled from the most 
costly engraved Works, and the best Books of Travels, Foreign and English, 
and contains a large mass of latent, curious, and instructive information. To 
the Work is prefixed an Intropvuction, or Catalogue Raisonné of the chief 
matters of General Archeology, deducible from the local descriptions. An 
Index of the Modern Names (not synonymous with the ancient) of the Places 
described, and a List, hitherto unpublished in England, of the Symbols and 
Legends of Greek Provincial Coins, are also given. In short, the Work will 
not only be a proper Companion to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” but to 
the Synopses of English Local History. It will also be an Instructor and 
Guide to the Scholar and Traveller. 


18. 


Printed in a neat 12mo volume, price 7s. boards, 


The TOURISTS GRAMMAR;; or RULES relating 


to the SCENERY and ANTIQUITIES incident to TRAVELLERS : compiled 
from the first authorities, and including an EPITOME of GILPIN’S “ PRIN- 
CIPLES of the PICTURESQUE.”’ 


By the Rev. T. D, FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 
19. 


In 4to. price 11. 5s. 
ABSTRACTS AND EXTRACTS OF 


SMYTH’S LIVES OF THE BERKELEYS, 


illustrative of Ancient Mannersand the Constitution ; including all the Pedigrees 
in that ancient Manuscript. To which are annexed a copious 


History OF THE CASTLE AND PArisH OF BERKELEY. 
By THOMAS DUDLEY FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S. A. 


*.* In this Work will be found an original Life of EDWARD JENNER, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. with Anecdotes of his Interviews with the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, &c. and Specimens of Dr. Jenner’s effusions in poetry. 


20. 


In two handsome Royal Octavo Volumes, price 21. 5s. 


TESTAMENTA VETUSTA ; 


Being Illustrations from WILLS of Manners and Customs, as well as of the 
Descents and Possessions of many distinguished Families. From the Reign of 
Henry the Second to the Accession of Queen Elizabeth. 


With Notes, biographical and genealogical, 
By SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, Barrister at Law. 


Four copious Indexes are added to the Work ; the first containing the names 
of the Testators; the second of all Persons, and the third of all Manors and 
Advowsons mentioned in the different Wills. The fourth Index refers to every 
article of goods, beds, household furniture, wearing apparel, jewels, plate, books, 
armour, articles for the service of the altar, peculiar customs or expressions, &e. 
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In Three Volumes, 4to, with numerous Plates, price 91. 9s. 


THE PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Lond. Edinb. and Perth. 


It has been more than once affirmed at Sales, that this New Edition “does 
not contain more than two-thirds of the Original.” This assertion, standing 
by itself, is an injustice ; and it is necessary to say, that the omitted parts are 
dry Latin poetry, and that their place is occupied by much more interesting 
original matter. The 2d Edition has the advantage of a better arrangement, 
and very copious Indexes. 


22. 


In Four Volumes, 4to, embellished with six Plates, price 101. 10s. 


THE PROGRESSES, 
PROCESSIONS, and MAGNIFICENT FESTIVITIES, OF 
KING JAMES THE FIRST, 

His ROYAL CONSORT, FAMILY, and COURT; 


Collected from Original Manuscripts, Scarce Pamphlets, Corporation Records, 
Parochial Registers, &c. &c. comprising Forty Masques and Entertainments ; 
ten Civic Pageants; numerous Ox1GINAL Letrers ; and Annotated Lists of 
the Peers, Baronets, and Knights, who received those honours during the Reign 
of King James. Illustrated with Notes, Historical, Topographical, Biographi- 
cal, and Bibliographical. 


By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Lond. Edinb. and Perth. 


The subjects of this Work are the Entertainments given to the King and his 
family in various ‘Towns, or at the mansions of the nobility ; descriptions of the 
creations of Peers, the receptions of Ambassadors, the tee Marriages, 
Tilts, and other Solemnities. The Pamphlets, Masques, and principal MSS, 
contained in the work amount to upwards of a hundred ; and the Original Let- 
ters from which extracts are given to many times that number. Of the Pam- 
shlets several are of the utmost rarity in their original and only previous editions, 
evieg produced at auctions from 5/. to 10/. each. 


«« This collection is an interesting and useful supplement to Mr. Nichols’s for- 
mer work, the Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, and, we think, excels it in variety 
and attractiveness of subjects. The splendour of the Court, the pageantries of 
the City, and the hospitalities of loyal towns and mansions, here recorded by an 
amiable and industrious Antiquary (now no more), often excitea feeling deeper 
than that of gratified curiosity, as we approach the period of the great national 
storm by which all such glories were for a time heavily obscured. 


«* In tracing the minute record which Mr. Nichols has formed of James’s ha- 
bits and occupations, it is amusing to contrast the simple and comparatively 
blameless tenor of life thus exhibited, with the fiercely coloured representations 
of those memoir-writers, who have ‘ dressed him to posterity’ as a monster of 
corruption and crime.”’"—Quarterly Review. 


‘«« This work is, in fact, the domestic history of the reign. It is chiefly a com- 
pilation of the gossip of the period, conveyed in letters, or preserved in autobio- 
graphy. ‘That such a work must be eminently amusing is unquestionable ; and 
it would be difficult to name a compilation that will better repay perusal.”— 
Retrospective Review. 


23. 


NICHOLS’S LITERARY ANECDOTES. 


The EIGHTH and NINTH VOLUMES (with a separate Index) of the Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century ; comprising Biographical Memoirs of 
WILLIAM BOWYER, Printer, F.S.A. and a considerable number of eminent 
Writers and ingenious Artists. By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Price 31. 9s. in 
boards.—These Volumes (which contain more than 1800 closely printed pages 

and are embellished with Seventeen Portraits, and three other Plates) form also 


a proper Supplement to the QUARTO Edition of Bowyer’s Life, in which no 
part of them is comprised. 
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*,* Purchasers who have not completed their Sets of this Work (now be- 
come rare) are respectfully requested to do so without delay, the preceding 


Volumes being entirely out of Print.—Vol. IX. and the Index may be had 
separately, 2/. 2s. 


Q4. 
With Ten Portraits, price 11. 7s. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the LITERARY HISTORY of 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; consisting of Authentic Memoirs, and Ori- 
ginal Letters of Eminent Persons; and intended as a SEQUEL to the LITE- 
RARY ANECDOTES. By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. 

This Volume is embellished with Portraits of William Gifford, Esq., Rev. 
B. N. Turner, Rev. T. Buckeridge, Rev. T. R. Nash, D.D. F.S.A., John Charles 
Brooke, Esq. F.A.S., Rt. Hon. W. B. Conyngham, David Earl of Buchan, 
Dr. Percy, Bp. of Dromore, Rev. Thomas Kerrich, F.S.A., and Sir J. E. Smith, 
Pr.L.S. Among its contents, are Memoirs and Poetical pieces of Mr. Gifford, 
Memoir and Correspondence of Thomas Lord Camelford; Auto-biography of 
Rev. Wm. Chafin; Memoirs of Bp. Goodenough and his family, Gerrard An- 
drewes, D. D. Dean of Canterbury, G. R. Savage Nassau, Esq., Rev. Thomas 
Leman, F.S.A., Rev. James Douglas, F.S.A., Rev. John Disney, D.D. F.S.A.; 
and many hundred Letters, on literary topics, as well of the characters already 
named, as of John Eardley Wilmot, Esq., Mr. James Essex, F.S.A., the Right 
Hon. George Rose, Mr. James Murphy, and the Rev. Samuel Denne, F.S.A. ; 
the last containing numerous anecdotes of Students of Bene’t College, Cam- 
bridge, and of the Clergy and Gentry of Kent. 

The Five preceding Volumes may be had, price 27s. each. 


25. 
Complete, in Imperial Quarto, price 2/. 15s. in boards, or, fine copies, 
with tinted paper and ink, price 41. 4s. 


AUTOGRAPHS 

or ROYAL, NOBLE, LEARNED, ann REMARKABLE PERSONAGES, 
conspicuous in English History, from the reign of Richard the Second to that 
of Charles the Second, with some Illustrious Foreigners; containing many 
passages from Important Letters. Engraved in Fifty-five Plates, under the 
direction of CHARLES JOHN SMITH. Accompanied by Concise Broora- 
puicaL Memoirs, and Inrerestina Extracts from the Originat Docvu- 
MENTS, by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS. 

By the numerous collectors of Autographs, original Manuscripts of the Illus- 
trious of other centuries are rarely to be obtained. As a remedy for this defect, 
the present Work is submitted to the Public; and it may with confidence be 
asserted, that no collection of originals alone can equal, either in choice or in- 
terest, the specimens assembled in this publication. They are nearly 600 in 
number, forming a desirable accompaniment to Lodge’s Portraits, to Ellis’s 
Letters (several passages occurring in which are engraved), to Granger’s Bio- 
graphical History, and briefly wherever, in illustration, a Portrait is applicable. 


In acollection of Six Hundred specimens, few eminent characters for two centuries 
before the Restoration are omitted. 


The following are among the most celebrated : 


Part J.—Henry the Eighth, the accomplished Earl of Surrey, Queen Elizabeth, 
Mary of Scotland, Lord Burghley. 


Part 11.—Edward the Sixth, Lady Jane Grey, Wolsey, Fox, and Gardiner, 


Parr 111 —Cardinal B: aufort, Sir F. Drake, George Duke of Buckingham, Oliver 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, sir Thomas Bod!ey, Sir Henry Spelman, 


Parr 1V.—Several K ngs of England and France, the Emperor Charles V., Fairfax, 
Essex, Whitelocke, &c. 


Parr V.—Henry IV., Algernon Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Camden, Usher. 
Part VI.—James the First, Selden, Lord Treasurer Salisbury. 


Parr VIl.—Eighteen Kings, Regents, &c. of Scotland, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Thomas Gresham, Bacon, Bancroft, and three others. Henry 
Prince of Wales, Cardinal Richelieu, aud Maurice Prince of Orange. 


















Part VIII.—Five Emperors, Three Kings of France, Archbps. Sandys and Grindal, 
Lord Keeper Williams, Charles I., Marquis of Montrose, the Duke of Newcastle, 


Part 1X.—Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, and ten other Reformers, Lord Chancellor 
More, Rubens, Coke. 

Part X.—Edward V., Richard III., Henry VII., &c., Latimer, Fisher, Ridley, Pole, 
Cranmer, Bonner, and Whitgift. 

Part X1.—Five of Henry VIII.’s Queens, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Farl 
of S:rafford, Bps. Juxon and Laud. Vandyck, Charles 1J., Duke of Albemarle, Earl 
of Ciarendon, Lord Treasurer Southampton, &c. 


26. 


LITERARY and MISCELLANEOUS MEMOIRS, 

By JOSEPH CRADOCK, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

Price 28s. the Third and Fourth Volumes (with Additions to the First and 
Second Volumes). 

These Volumes contain a brief Memoir of the Author, by J. B. Nichols, 
F.S.A. accompanied by two Portraits ; copious additional Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, Warburton, Hurd, and numerous other eminent 
contemporaries ; with many Letters addressed to Mr. Cradock, &c. 

*..* The First and Second Volumes may be had, price 10s. 6d. each, 


or, 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS of LOCKE, ALGERNON 
SIDNEY, and ANTHONY LORD SHAFTESBURY, Author of the “ Cha- 
racteristics.”” With an Analytical Sketch of the Writings and Opinions of 
Locke and other Metaphysicians, together with some miscellaneous Anecdotes. 


—By T. FORSTER, M.B. F.L.S. M.A.S., Corr. Memb. of the Acad. of N. 
Science at Philadelphia, &c. 


“In all works of this kind we are sure of finding contemporary and genuine information; and, 
regarding the materials of the work before us (the production of such master minds as those of 
Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbury), we deem the book a valuable accession to the historical library, 
generally instructive, and often curious.”—(Gentleman’s Magazine). 


28, 


In one Quarto Volume, beautifully printed, and illustrated by upwards of 100 
wood-cuts of Arms, price 2/. 2s. 


The SIEGE of CARLAVEROCK ; 


A FRENCH POEM, containing an account of the Siege and Capture of 
Carlaverock Castle, in Scotland, by King Edward the First, in 1300, with a 
description of the Arms and merits of each Knight in the English Army who 
was present on the occasion, written soon after that event. Accompanied by a 
Translation ; an Historical and Topographical Account of the Castle; and Me- 
moirs of the one hundred and one Peers and Bannerets who are mentioned by 


the Poet. 
By SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, Barrister-at-Law. 


This interesting Poem is not only important in relation to the event and the 
individuals commemorated, but it is peculiarly deserving of notice from its pre- 
senting the earliest blazon of Armorial bearings which is extant. The original 
Memoirs now attached to it, form a nearly complete Baronage of the period. 


*,* Copies with the Arms coloured may be had, price 41. 14s. 6d. 


29. ’ 
Handsomely printed in 8vo, Price 5s. 
A Brief Account of the GUILDHALL of the 
CITY of LONDON. 


By J. B. NICHOLS, F.S. A. 


Embellished with an Internal View, by J. C. Buckier; and an Original View 


of the Old Front, by J. Scunensexie ; and dedicated to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
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80. 
This day is published, price 8s. in boards, 


ANCIENT CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


with the Tunes to which they were formerly Sung in the West of England. 
Together with two Ancient Ballads, a Dialogue, &c. Collected by DAVIES 
GILBERT, M.P. F.R.S. &c. Second Edition. 
Also edited by Mr. GILBERT : 
ANCIENT CORNISH POEMS. 
I.—In 8v0, price 5s. 


MOUNT CALVARY ; or The History of the Passion, 


Death, and Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Written in 


Cornish (as it may be conjectured) some Centuries past. Interpreted in the 


English Tongue in the year 1682, by JOHN KEIGWIN, Geant. 


II.—In 8vo, price 8s. 


The CREATION of the WORLD to NOAH'’S 


FLOOD, written in Cornish, in the year 1611, by WILLIAM JORDAN; 
with an English Translation, by JOHN KEIGWIN., 


$l. 
In Two neat 8vo Volumes, price 11. 1s. in boards» 


THE VOCABULARY OF EAST ANGLIA; an At- 


tempt to record the Vulgar Tongue of the Twin Sister Counties, Norfolk 
and Suffolk, as it existed in the last 20 years of the 18th Century, and still 
exists ; with Proof of its Antiquity, from Etymology and Authority. 


By the late ROBERT FORBY, M.A. of Fincham, Norfolk. 
Edited by the Rev. G. TURNER, M.A. of Kettleburgh. 


To which is prefixed, a Portrait and a Memoir of the Author, 
by DAWSON TURNER, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 


“ Mr. Forby’$ introductory remarks, especially those of East Auglian pronunciation and grammar, 
stamp & superior value on his work,”—(Atlas ) 


“The Vocabulary is a good Class-book for those who may wish to learn our native ( Doric) dia- 
lect. It is followed by an amusing Appendix on the Popular Superstitions of Bast Anglia, Popular 
Styings respecting the Weather, Old Customs, Old Stories, Proverbial or common Sayings,” &c.— 
(Norfolk Chronicle.) 

32. 


This day is published, in quarto, price 7s. embellished with seven Plates, 


The PROGRESS of ARCHITECTURE, illustrated 


in a Series of Drawings, taken from existing Remains in South Wales; with 
examples of Arches, showing the Rise and Progress of the Pointed Arch. 
By JOHN CARTER, F.S.A, 


33. 
DUGDALE’S MONASTICON, 
XXXII VIEWS of the CATHEDRAL CHURCHES 


of ENGLAND and WALES. 
By JOHN CHESSELL BUCKLER. 
Printed as Illustrations to the New Edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon. Price 4l. 
Contents. 

1 Canterbury .....+.see0- vol. i. p. 87 | 17 Carlisle........+.++s-vol vi. p. 148 
2 Rochester ....eeeececceseecees 160 | 18 Bristol... .ccecccccccccssecese 365 
3, 4 Winchester (two views) ...... 199 | 19 Chichester ...... ecccccces eee 1162 

5 Durham.....-++++- eccccecccce 231 | 20, 21 York (two views) 

6, 7 Peterborough (two views) +... 371 | 22 SPOUNIOTN cc cccsese cccece eee 

8, 9 Ely (two views) ssseceecees. 469 | 23 Llandaff .....0.-eeeeeeeseees 1217 
10 Gloucester. ....csccecceeesssss 540 | 24, 25 Lichfield (two views) ...... 1240 
11 Worcester ...csececeeecceecees 583 | 26 Lincoln ......eeeeeees coccce 1268 
12 Oxford. .cccoceceeeoes Vol. ii. p. 141 | 27, 28 Salisbury (two views) ...... 1294 
13 Wells. .ccccccccccccccccccccce 204 | 29 Bangor. .cccccccccccccccscece 1298 
14 Chester ...ceccccceccecesscees 383 | 30 St. David's .....eeeeeeees coos 1302 
15 Exeter. .ccccsscceessseVOl. ii. pe 525 | 31 St. Asaph .ececceeseseecceee 1303 
16 Norwich,.....-+-++-e-vol. iv, p, 12 | 32 St. Paul's, London.....St. Paul's 180 

* .* Any of these may be had separately, price 3s. 
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PICTURESQUE VIEWS of the ENGLISH CITIES; 
From Drawings by G. F. ROBSON, 
Containing XXXII Engravings by the very first Artists. 
Edited by J. BRITTON, F.S.A. 


*,* A few Copies of this very beautiful Work are on Sale, at half the origi- 
nal price; in 4to, 2/. 2s.; or Proofs on Imperial 4to, 41. 4s. 


35. 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


COMPLETE SETS, IN BOARDS, OF THE NEW SERIES, 


comprising the last twenty-four years, from 1808 to 1831, inclusive, price 
16. 16s. (being half the original cost); or almost any volume or number 
within that period may be had. 

Published by Joun Harris, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


Complete in Five Volumes, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 


I. The first two Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1787. By the 
Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 21. 12s. 6d. 


II. General Indexes. Vol. III. and IV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. 
With a Prefatory Introduction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the 
Magazine; Anecdotes of the original Projector and his early Associates, and a 
Portrait of E. Cave. By J. NICHOLS, F.S.A. Price 3/. 3s. 


III. General Index, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates 
and Wood-cuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. BARBE, jun. Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10s. 6d. 


These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set 
of this most antient and best-supported Magazine. They will remove those 
impediments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular 
information amongst so extensive a collection of Volumes. By such an auxil- 
iary the Gentleman’s Magazine forms a species of Encyclopedia, ranging from 
Science to Art—from History to Poetry—from the Belles-Lettres to Antiqui- 
ties; and presenting a fund of materials for Biography, which may be drawn 
upon without fear of exhaustion. Vols. I. to IV. are divided into Seven dis- 
tinct Portions, according to the principal divisions of the Magazine :— 


Essays, Original Letters, &c. &c. 

. Select Poetry, antient and modern. 

. Books Reviewed. 

. Books announced for Publication. 

Musical Publications. 

Plates. 

Promotions, Births, Marriages, Obituary, &c. 


NAG & & SOS = 


It is of such an Index that Dr. Jounson thus emphatically speaks : 


** The utility of a Genera lNpeEx. to so miscellaneous a Work as the Gen- 
TLEMAN’S MaGazine, when, by the Indulgence of the Public, it has increased 
to [raz Hunpreptu] Volume, is too evident to be questioned ; and we there- 
fore hope that we are now making some return to our friends, however un- 
equal, for the Favours we have received; for not to be able to find what we 
know to be in our possession, is a more vexatious circumstance than the mere 
want of what we have neglected to procure. This Index will not only assist 
the Forgetful, but direct the Inquisitive. It will enable those who read for 
higher purposes than mere Amusement, to class the many subjects which our 
extensive Plan has included, and to bring together much useful Knowledge in 
Theology, Morality, Politicks, Commerce, Mathematics, Philosophy, and 
Biography.” 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL ann ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 


ALLEN’S HISTORY of LAMBETH, 8vo. 11. 15s.—L. Paper, 4to. 31. 38. 


BARTOLOZZI'S ENGRAVINGS of the COINS of the SELEUCIDAL, 
Kings of Syria, 24 Plates, 15s. 


BAYLEY’S TOWER of LONDON, 2 vols, 4to. 41. 4s.—Large P. 12/. 12s. 
BIBLIOTHECA TOPOGRAPHICA BRITANNICA, 8 vols. 4to. 502. 


With Continuation, and several additional pieces, bound in 12 vols. 4to, 904. The same 
in 10 vols. 701. Many of the LII parts may be had separate. 


BIGLAND'S COLLECTIONS for the COUNTY of GLOUCESTER, Fol. 
2 vols. 71. 17s. 6d. 


— COLLECTIONS for the CITY of GLOUCESTER, Edited by the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, folio, with 36 Plates, 3i. 3s. 
*,* This Work may also be had in 4to, 3/. 3s. ; or Royal 4to, 5. 5s. 
BLORE'’S HISTORY of SOUTH WINFIELD, co, Derby, 4to. Plates, 15s. 
BOND’S HISTORY of LOOE, in Cornwall, Plates, 8vo, 1s. Gd. 
BONNEY ’S HISTORY of FOTHERINGAY, Svo. 6s.—Large P. 10s. 6d. 
BRAYLEY’S LONDINIA, 102 Plates, 4 vols. small Svo, 24s. 
BUCKLER’S VIEWS and DESCRIPTIONS of the CATHEDRALS of 
ENGLAND and Wales, egy | engraved in 32 Plates, Royal 4to, 3/.6s.; Imperial 
4to, 51. 5s.; Royal folio, 61. 6s.; Proof Impressions of any Cathedral, separately, ss. 
—— OBSERVATIONS on MAGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford, Svo. 7s. 
— ACCOUNT of ELTHAM PALACE, with Plate and Cuts, 8vo, 5s. 
CARTER’S SPECIMENS of ECCLESIASTICAL COSTUME, Svo, 10s.6d. 
— PROGRESS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 4to, Plates, 7s. 
CHAFIN’S ANECDOTES of CRANBORNE CHASE, Dorset, Plate, 5s. 


COLLECTIONS relative to CLAIMS at the CORONATIONS, from Ri- 
chard II. to George II. 8vo, 5s. 


COOPER’S HISTORY of ODELL, Bedfordshire, 4to, 7s. 6d. 
COPPER PLATE MAGAZINE, 5 vols. 4to, with 250 Plates, 61. 5s. 
CULLUM’S HISTORY of HAWSTED, Suffolk, 4to, 21.2s —L. P. 41. 4s. 


DAYES’S PICTURESQUE TOUR in YORKSHIRE and DERBYSHIRE, 
14 beautiful Plates, royal 8vo, 18s. 


DICKINSON’S HISTORY of NEWARK, 4to, 2/. @s. 

DUNTON'S LIFE and ERRORS, 8vo, 2 vols. 25s. 

FISHER’S 37 DRAWINGS of BEDFORDSHIRE MONUMENTS and 
ANTIQUITIES, 4to, 3/. 3s.; Large Paper, 41. 4s. 

GIBSON’S and GOUGH’S HISTORY of CASTOR, co. Northampton, 
and its neighbourhood, 4to, Plates, 2/. 2s.; Large Paper, 4/. 4s. 

GOUGH’S SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, bound in russia, gilt leaves, 
5 vols. a very choice copy [in the finest condition, and unstained}, 80/. 

Vol. 1. separate, 72 Plates, 10/. 10s. 

— BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, 2 vols. 4to, 41. 4s. 

— HISTORY of PLESHY, 4to, rare, 41. 4s. 

GREGSON’S FRAGMENTS for LANCASHIRE; with fine Engravings 
on Wood, folio. 2d Edit. with Additions, 8/. 8s. 

ADDITIONS to First Edition, folio, 2/. 12s. Gd. 

HARDING & MOULE'’S ANTIQUITIES in WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
12 Plates, imperial 4to, 7s. 

HARDINGE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 8 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 

HARGROVE’S HISTORY of CITY of YORK, 8 vols. roval Svo, Ll. 7s. 

HIGHMORE’S PUBLIC CHARITIES of LONDON, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOLLIS’S SIX VIEWS of CHUDLEIGH, Devonshire, before it was 
burnt, beautifully etched, after Drawings by De Cort, 15s.; Large Paper, 1/. 1s. 

HUNTER’S ENGLISH MONASTIC LIRRARIES, 4to, 6s. 


HUTCHINS'S HISTORY of DORSETSHIRE, 2d Edit. 4 vols folio, 501. 
Large Paper, extremely rare, 701. 
*,* Vols. 1. III. and IV. separately, at 8/. 8s. each. 


Vol. I. and II. fol. 1774, with LXX additional Plates ; and Vol, III. 
and IV, of new Edition, 21%. 


HUTTON’S TOUR to SCARBOROUGH and YORK, 8vo, Plates, 6s. 
— ACCOUNT of BLACKPOOL, Lancashire, 8vo, 3s. 
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HYETT’S NORTHAMPTONSHIRE MONUMENTS, 20 Plates, 27. 5s. 
Paper, 3/. 3s. 
KEMPE'S HISTORY of St. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND, PI. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


KILNER’S ACCOUNT of PYTHAGORAS'’S SCH¥VOL at CAMBRIDGE, 
and MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD, folio, 9 Plates, 12. 1s. 


LEWIS & PEGGE'S ACCOUNT of the SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS, 4to,15s. 

MALCOLM’S EXCURSIONS in KENT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE, &c. 22 veautiful Plates, 8vo, 1/. 1s. 

MARTIN’S HISTORY of St. RULE, &c. 4to, 17. 1s. 

MEDALS of ENGLAND ; 384 Medals on 40 Plates, imp. 4to, 11. 

MIDDLESEX VISITATION, in 1663, folio, 1/. 11s. 6d, 


NICHOLS’S LEICESTERSHIRE, complete, 8 vols. Large Paper, uncut 
(one volume Small Paper, but bound to match) 801. 
Another set, complete, Smal! Paper, boards, 60/. 
— HISTORY of the HOSPITAL and COLLEGIATE CHURCH of 
ST. KATHARINE, near the TOWER of LONDON, 4to, Plates, 10s. 6d. 
—— ACCOUNT of GUILDHALL, LONDON, Plates, Svo. 5s. 
NICOLAS’S FLAGELLUM PARLIAMENTARIUM, 8vo, 4s. 
NICOLSON'S (Archbishop) LETTERS, 2 vols. 8vo. 19s. 


PARK’'S HISTORY of HAMPSTEAD, MIDDLESEX, 8vo, Plates, 11. 1s, 
or in Large Paper, 4to, 2/. 2s. 


PEGGE’S ANONYMIANA, or Observations on various Authors and 
Subjects, 8vo, 12s. 


— — ANECDOTES of OLD TIMES, 8vo, 12s. 

— ANECDOTES of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 8vo, 192s. 

— BOLSOVER and PEAK CASTLES, 4to, Plates, 10s. 6d. 

—— ECCLESHALL CASTLE, and LICHFIELD HOUSE, 4to, 7s. 
PENNANT’S LONDON, CXX Plates to Illustrate that Work, 4/. 4s. 
— LX Other Plates to Illustrate Ditto, 2/. Qs. 

— XXX Other Plates to Illustrate Ditto, Ll. 1s. 

— XXX of the Churches for Pennant, Ll. 1s, 

~—— XIX Maps of the several Wards, &c. 11. 1s. 

— NASH'S TWELVE VIEWS to illustrate Pennant’s London, 7s. 
—— SMITH’S PLATES to Illustrate Pennant, 31.—I mperial fol. 51. 
POLWHELE'S HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE, folio, complete, 71. 7s. 
—— TRADITIONS and RECOLLECTIONS, 2 vols. Svo, 11. 5s. 
POWNALL'S Descr. of ROMAN REMAINS at BATH, 4to, Pl. 4s. 6d. 
RATCLIFFE’S CORRESPONDENCE, 4to,15s.— L. Paper, 11 1s. 
ROBINSON’S HISTORY of ENFIELD, many Plates, 2 vols. Svo. 21. 2s. 
—— HISTORY of EDMONTON, Middlesex, Plates, Svo, 11. 5s. 

—— HISTORY of STOKE NEWINGTON, Plates, Svo. 11. 1s. 
RUDING'S ANNALS of the COINAGE, 4 vols. 4to, L. Paper, 18/. 18s. 
SCHNEBBELIE’S ANTIQUARIES’ MUSEUM, 4to, rare, 41. 4s. 


SEATS of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, by HEATH, &c. 50 Views to 
ilustrate Beauties of England, Lysons’s Works, 4to, 11. 5s. 


SIMPSON’S HISTORY of FONTS, 40 beautiful Plates, 4to, 2J. 2s. 
SMITH’S Antient Topography of London, 4to, Plates, 41. 4s. 
SPILSBURY’S COLLECTION of ANTIQUE GEMS, 50 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
SMITH’S CORRESPONDENCE of LINN EUS, 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 10s. 
STEELE’S Epistolary CORRESPONDENCE, @ vols. 8vo, 12s. 
WALKER'S ACCOUNT of CORONATION of CHAS. II. Pl. Svo, 14s. 
WARTON'S HISTORY of KIDDINGTON, 4to, 15s.—L. P. 11. 11s. 6d. 
WATHEN’S VOYAGE to MADRAS and CHINA, 4to. 22 Plates, 2/. 2s. 


WESTALL'S XXXV Cry VIEWS on the River THAMES, from 
Windsor to London, folio, 2/. 2s.; Proofs on India Paper, 3l. 3s. 


WHITAKER’S HISTORY of the DEANERY of CRAVEN, new edition, 
4to, 51. 5s—Large Paper, folio, 15s. 


—— HISTORY of the PARISH of WHALLEY, new edition, with great 
Additions, and numerous Plates, 4to, 61. 6s.—Large Paper, folio, 12/. 12s. 

—— HISTORY of CARTMELL, Lancashire, 4to. 10s. 6d. ; L. P. 11. 1s. 

YATES’S HISTORY of BURY, 4to, 11. 6s.—Large Paper, 2/. 12s, 








MONTHLY REVIEW 


ADVERTISER. 





MARCH, 1882. 





THE LADIES’ CABINET OF FASHION, MUSIC, AND 
ROMANCE, No. III., ror MARCH, 


CONTAINS; 


ILLustRations.—Plate I. Convent of the Apennines.—II. Walking Dress.— 
If. Evening Dress.--IV. Evening Dress.—V. Dinner Dress. 


Contents.—Art. I, Eugene Walmer (continued).—II. The Ball.—I1I. Sculp- 
ture.—IV. A Journey to Nice.—V. Garrick.—VI. The Bride.—VII. London 
Fashions for the Month.—VIII. Parisian Fashions for the Month.—IX. Descrip- 
tion of the Engravings of Fashionable Dresses —X. Ancient Music.—XI, Convent 
of the Apennines.—XIJ. At Home.—XILI. The Drama.—XIV. To the Evening 
Wind.—XV. Chit Chat.—XVI. Music. 


A few copies of the Second Edition of the two former Numbers yet remain; 
the principal contents of which are :— 


No. I. 


ItLustrations.— Plate I. The Deserted Mother.—II. Four Plates of Fashions. 
Il]. Eugene Walmer. 


Contents.—Art. I. Prospectus.—II. Eugene Walmer.—ILI. Carlo Ferrari.— 
IV. A Peep at Norway,—V. Female Education.—VI. The Haunted Casket.— 
VII. The Wedding Bells. —VIII. The Deserted Mother —IX. Plurality of Worlds. 
—X. Tales of My Landlord.—XI. At Home.—XII. Fashions of the Month.— 
XIII. The Drama.—XIV. Chit Chat. 


No. Il. 


ILLUstRATIONS.—Plate I. The Widow’s Mill.—II. Ball Dress.—III. Home 
Dress.—IV. Walking Dress.—V. Evening Dress. 


Contents.—Art. J. Belem Castle.—II. Eugene Walmer (continued).—III. At 
Home.—IV. Dreams.—V. My Wife.—VI. London Fashions for the Month.— 
VIL. Parisian Fashions for the Month.—VIII. Annual Obituary for 1832.—IX. 


—The Rejected.—X. A Peep at India.—XI. Cheerfulness.—XII. The Widow's 
Mill.—XI1II, Music. 


Published by G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey. 





MONTHLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. { March, 1832.] 


CHEAP AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 


Complete in one volume, small 8vo, neatly bound, with Portrait, &e , 


Price only 6s. 
LORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS witrn CAPTAIN MEDWIN, 
FORMING THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
2. 
[n small 8vo, neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price only 6s. 
STANDARD NOVELS, No. XIII., 
CONTAINING THE CONCLUSION OF 
LEE’S CANTERBURY . TALES, 
Revised and corrected by Mrs. Harriet Lee, expressly for this edition. 


“ There are fine things in the Canterbury Tales. Nothing of Scott’s is finer than 
‘The German’s Tale. I admired it when a boy, and have continued to like what 
i did then. This, [ remember, particularly affected me.”—Lord Byron. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





CHINA. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
BRITISH RELATIONS with the CHINESE EMPIRE in 1832 ; 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TRADE WITH INDIA AND CANTON, 


Printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenhall-street. 





In two yolumes 8vo, with Twenty-four characteristic Sketches. 
THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS. 


By Francis Troviopr, 
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Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria-lane, of whom may be had, 


SKETCHES OF PORTUGUESE LIFE, MANNERS, COSTUME, AND 
CHARACTER. 


With Twenty-one Plates, 8vo, 16s. 
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On 31st March will be Published, 
No. I. Price 2s. 6d. of 


TAITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


For Apri, 1832, 
To be continued Monthly. 








Ir has long been matter, both of surprise and regret, that, in Scotland, 
where the universal diffusion of education affords such facilities for the 
developement of literary talent, and where the genius of the people 
naturally inclines them to enquiry and investigation, there should be no 
periodical organ, of liberal principles, appearing at intervals which admit 
of more matured discussion of public affairs than can be expected in 
the daily and weekly journals, and better adapted to take up questions of 
immediate urgency than the Quarterly Reviews. This desideratum is 
about to be supplied. 

We do not offer to the Pablic a Journal fashioned after the manner of 
those with which it is at present familiar. The ground upon which we 
propose taking our stand remains still unoccupied. The interests which 
we intend to advocate, and the objects to the accomplishment of which 
all our exertions shall be devoted, are of a kind which Magazine writers 
have hitherto, for the most part, neglected or shunned ; some from caprice, 
others from incapacity, and more from a conceit that nothing would find 
favour with the readers of such periodicals except what had been distilled 
through the alembic of fancy, or etherealized by some process of the ima- 
gination. We, however, have come to a different conclusion, and have 
dared to think that truth is, after all, preferable to fiction ; that the use- 
ful is not necessarily at variance with the agreeable ; and that, after being 
long tantalized with airy nothings, and all manner of fantastical extrava- 
gancies, vagaries, and exaggerations, the public would receive with plea- 
sure, and support liberally, a Journal conducted with a stern, unbending 
vegard to utility alone, and devoted to the advocacy of whatever appears 
calculated to extend the liberties, to advance the interests, or to improve 
the condition of mankind. Drawing-room and holyday literature is well 
enough in its own place, and we are by no means disposed to quarrel with 
it. But a change has come over the spirit of the time; mighty questions 
have been stirred; deep interests have been created; vast masses of 
men, formerly inert and passive, have suddenly begun to heave to and 
fro with the force of a oC ghee animation ; old things are passing 
away ;—and while probably on the eve of great events, it has appeared 
to us not only desirable, but necessary, to provide an organ or vehicle 
through which the voice of a renovated people may be heard. 

On these principles, and with these views, Tait’s Epinsurcu Ma- 
GAZINE is offered to the public. In its scope it will embrace Politics, 
Literature, Science, Economics, Legislation, and Jurisprudence ; in short, 
every thing connected with, or calculated to advance, the Improvement 
of Society. Of Reform it will be the fearless and uncompromising advo- 
cate,—of abuse, wherever it may lurk, or to whomsoever it may be pro- 
fitable, the constant and merciless enemy. Some—we ought rather to say 
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much—of the best intellect and learning of the country has been secured 
for its service ;.and in the list of its contributors will be found names of 
the highest distinction in letters. We have sought for talent wherever it 
was to be found; in the search we have been successful beyond our most 
sanguine anticipations ; and the Public may be assured, that all the resour- 
ces and means which have been provided, will be directed to the attain- 
ment of one grand object—namely, the good of THE PropLe. We are 
of no party but that of the country,—of no sect but that of truth,—under 
no influence except that of our unalterable principles, and swayed by no 

rejudice calculated to interfere with the honest discharge of our duty. 
Sows. not men, are what we shall either defend or condemn. Pri- 
vate character we shall ever account sacred. Pablic acts and public 
conduct are, of course, common property, and, as such, will be freely dis- 
cussed and judged by us. With regard to the present Ministry, they 
shall have our support, as long as they remain faithful to the reiterated 
pledges they have given to the country; pledges which have identified 
them with the best hopes, and the most precious interests of this great 
nation, and which they are bound, by every consideration of honour, of 
policy, and even of safety, to redeem. 

In the treatment of the various other branches of science and general 
knowledge, Ta1t’s Ep1InsurGH MAGAZINE will observe a similar course, 
and be conducted on principles as nearly as possible analogous to those 
which have just been described in reference to political discussion. Utility 
will ever be its first and greatest object,—strict impartiality its invariable 
characteristic,—active and searching industry the constant duty of all con- 
nected with its management. It will combine original composition on 
subjects of immediate or permanent interest, with critical disquisitions on 
languages, literature, science, and the arts, foreign as well as domestic. 
It will thus unite the properties of a Review with those of a Magazine, 
or Repository of useful information and independent discussion ; and it 
will also form a faithful record of the progress of the human mind in all 
those departments where the intellect and the enterprise of mankind seek 
to extend our knowledge or increase our power. But although we have 
resolved, if possible, to be useful, we have, at the same time, vowed not to 
be dull. We seek, above all things, to be instructive; but we flatter 
ourselves we can also impart to our labours a degree of interest sufficient 
to conciliate even those who read only that they may be amused. There 
are no weeping philosophers in our corps. Democritus himself might have 
joined us, without compromising his character at Abdera. In the light of 
England’s dawning liberty, and invigorated by the sunny spirit which it 
has already diffused, we approach our task, blithe, frolicsome, and good- 
humoured ; pleased with the happy prospects which have at length been 
opened up to the country, and prepared to defend, with joyous fearlessness, 
those principles which we have professed, and on the full recognition of 
which we devoutly believe that the best interests of our species depend. 


Printed for WILLIAM TAIT, 78, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh; Srwp- 
KIN and MARSHALL, London ; and JouNn CumMING, Dublin. Orders 
received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 
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The announcement of TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
has been received in Scotland with a very general welcome. The 


following are among the notices of the Prospectus by the Scottish 
Newspaper Press :— 


From the Scorsman. 


* It gives us very pleasure to announce, that a desideratum long felt in the literature of 
Scotland, is about to be supplied, by the establishment of a Magazine, to be conducted on libe. 
ral and independent principles. The prospectus will be found in another column. Monthly 
publications, which unite literature with polities, morals, popular science, and the fine arts, wiil 
always have a number of readers; and it has been a subject of regret to a large proportien of 
such persons, that the only Periodical of this description which they can find in Scotland, advo. 
eates political doctrines alien to their feelings and sentiments. Liberal opinions have their 
—- both able and zealous, in the weekly and quarterly publications of this country ; and it 
is fit that they should be represented in the monthly press too. No one, looking at the state of 
_— feeling, and the growing intelligence of the country, can doubt that there is ample room 

a Liberal Magazine. What more, then, is wanting to its success? Two things, certainly 
not of trifling moment,—a spirited publisher and an able editor, su by a corps of clear 
and well-informed writers. Mr Tait’s name, his experience, his capital, his well-known skiit 
and enterprize in his professien, are vouchers that full justice will be done to the Magazine in 
the one department ; and in the other, we know that it will start with the highest possible ad- 
vantages,—that the services of an editor have been secured, who has already given proofs of a 
vigorous and versatile genius,—that a great deal of varied talent has been enlisted in its sup- 
a that neither money, zeal, nor labour, will be spared, to place the publication on a 

> 5 which, if it do not command success, shall at least deserve it. But it must and shall 
flourish greatly, for all Scotland shouts approval of the scheme."’ 


From the E.otn Courier. 


*¢ We defer several reviews this week, to advert toa new monthly periodical about to be pub- 
lished. The prospectus is in circulation; and if the conductors only realize, as we have no 
doubt they will, the expectations which it must excite—which we know it Aas excited—the suc- 
cess of the work is beyond all doubt. 

** We know nothing of a literary nature, so much wanted at this moment in Seotland, as an 
able monthly — committing itself with liberal principles ; and the marvel is, how this 


want has been so overlooked by those who had it in their power to supply it. Perhaps it is 
well that it has been reserved for Mr Tait to meet, in this instance, the wants and w of 
Scotland ; for we know of no other bookseller in the country, combining in his own person so 
many of the attributes necessary for meeting those wants and wishes with effect. A deep convic- 
tion of the truth and importance of the great principles of which his Magazine is to be the fearless 
champion—enterprise, skill, capital, activity ; these are qualities eminent! by Mr 
Tait, and must necessarily do the projected work every justice on the part publisher. it 
rests with the public to do their part. And do it, we know, they will. Consistency requires as 
much, They | one given a hearty and effective support to liberal newspapers, while those of an 
opposite character have been suffered, some to languish, and others to perish for want of patron- 
age 5 and they will not fail to extend their fostering hand to a Magazine, identifying itself with 

grand principles which Scotland has of late, with a voice of thunder, proclaimed to be hers. 

** One feature in the projected work will, we are sure, be hailed with peculiar satisfaction. Its 
great characteristic is to be Utility. It is not, like too many of our current magazines, to deal 
epee in ~~ nothings ; to amuse its readers with shadows, while the substance is neglected. 

ts contents are chiefly to be such as will come home to our business and bosoms. It will be the 
zealous guardian of our purses and persons ; the unflinching assertor of our rights and liberties. 
It will, in one word, be, in a sense peculiar to itself, the PkopLe’s MAGAZINK. 

** It is unnecessary to add, that light literature, though very properly occupying only a 
secondary place in Tarr’s EprnsurGH MaGaztne, will not be w olly neglected. We are sure 
the solid will be judiciously blended with the light; the useful with the entertaining. Its con- 
tents will be varied: it will aim at providing something for every diversity of palate. 

** The prospectus, we repeat, unfolds what is to our minds the beau ideal of a Magazine caleu- 
lated for meridian of Scotland. It is a national undertaking: it deserves, and it shall have, 
national support.” 


From the Scors Tims, (Glasgow.) 
*« If the Magazine is conducted with the same ability which is displayed in the prospectus, its 
success is certain.” 
From the DunDzE ADVERTISER. 


** The liberals of Scotland will not lose the opportunity which Mr Tait Sateen 
way qualified for the task he has undertaken) has of freeing Scotland the charge 


afforded, of freeing 
of not being able to support one Periodical, of the Magazine kind, oa the Liberal or Whig side."’ 
From the Inverness Counter. 


“« The present aspect of affairs in Europe—the ‘ shaking of the dry bones’ which is now going 
a most extensiv 
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From the EDINBURGH OBSERVER. 
** We refer to our paraticine columns, for the prospectus of a new Magazine, which is sh 

to be started in Edinburgh, under the auspices of Mr Tait. As it promises to be lite as well 
as political, and to embrace a wide range in some of the most interesting departments of human 
knowledge, we augur favourably of its success, and anticipate a great accession of intellectual 
page oe We are quite aware, that, in Edinburgh alone, might be found powerful and varied 

ts, fully equal to the task of rey a vigorous periodical; but we have reason to know 
that Mr Tait will not confine himself to the resources of Edinburgh, or even of Scotland, vut 
obtain the aid of first-rate writers from all quarters. In this he is assuredly right. The highest 
degrees of genius and taient are in the market, have their prices, and may be bought—and Mr 
‘Tait’s well known activity and energy, give assurance that nothing will be wanting on his part, 
to render the work successful; and thus, with all ‘ means and appliances,’ there is every reason 
to believe that such a Magazine, having something suited to the taste of every class of readers, 
and conducted with spirit and ability, will quickly command an extensive circulation, and secure 
for its enterprising publisher an ample remuneration.” 


From the Fire HERALD. 

** A deficiency in Scottish periodical literature, long and deeply felt hy the liberal and graver 
portion of the community, is at length about to be supplied by the exertions of a spirited 
dinburgh publisher. In times when politics were of less moment than now, we got on very 
passably with Blackwood, and easily pardoned his nonsensical ultra-Tory ravings, in consider- 
ation of that generous talent, and spirit of profound and far-seeing criticism, which used to dig- 
nify his pages. Of late, however, this has all but ceased; the well-spring of his humanity has 
nearly wasted itself, and become dried up; and month after month he stalks forth with the 
same face as of old, but a different heart. The thrilling notes of the poet have sunk before the 
roystering of the Conservative ; and instead of his moving and widely-sympathetic communin 
with the soul of universal man, we are presented, in exchange for our time and money, wit 
tirades against reform and liberty, characterised by a furor truly Irish, and portraitures of Re- 
VOLUTION—that favourite bugbear of the legitimates—in solemnity really ludicrous, and in 
quantity altogether nauseating. When the Reform Bill shall have passed, we doubt not Black- 
wood will mend, and become, in a great measure, himself again; but it is distinctly manifest 
that a new era is opening upon us, and that wants are arising in the public mind, which a person 
of his principles and peculiar bent of mind never can supply. The subject of politics has, more 
than ever, become a serious business of every-day life; and the public need to be farther enlight- 
ened in regard of the grand conservative principles of commerce and general society, just in pro- 
portion to the greater extent of responsivility about to be laid upon them, Mr Tait has taken 
the field at a time which is in all respects one of transition; and if—as, from his —— we 
eannot doubt—he shall show himself capable of appreciating the true character of the approach- 
ing epoch, and of preparing his Magazine to meet it, by the adoption of a seriousness and an 
earnest gravity of spirit—the careful analysis and exposition of all momentous questions bearing 
upon the public weal, and interesting to the public mind—as well as a determination to eschew 
the factitious trammels of party, to pursue and advocate truth solely for truth’s sake, and thus 
to rest his appeal, not with the ephemeral agitations and fermenting passions of the moment, 
but the sober heads and sound hearts of his countrymen,—we promise him, not remuneration 
merely, but an immediate, an increasing, and a brilliant reward.”’ 


From the EDINBURGH ADVERTISER. 

** Tait’s Magazine, which is advertised in another column, enters the field with all the advan- 
tages which a spirited and respectable publisher, a great array of clever contributors, and a poli- 
tical crisis of unexampled interest, can confer upon such a work. Mr Tait’s work is to be the 
organ of the diberal party, as it is styled; and there can be no doubt that it appeals to the feel- 
ings, and demands the support of a very large class of the community, which has hitherto had 
no such means of representing its sentiments in Scotland. To the politics of this work, it is 
more than oa that we shall only be able to present the most determined hostility ; but so 
far as it shall prove a vehicle of the belles lettres, and give additional impetus to thcir cultiva- 
tion in Scotland, we believe it may do much good.” 


Notices in a similar spirit have also gion in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 
Caledonian Mercury, North Briton, Glasgow Free Press, &c. 





NOTICES BY ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


From the SpecTATOR. . 

‘* Mr Tait is quite right. Edinburgh ought to have a liberal Magazine.” —‘* The principles 
of the New Magazine are of the right sort. We must needs think so, as they are also ours. They 
are for the many : Blackwood is for the few.”"—‘* We observe, the newspapers of the North hail 
the expected birth as an event in which the whole Scottish nation is concerned.” 


From the BALLOT. 

«« The first talent in every branch of letters, we understand, is engaged in the work ; which, 
we have every reason to believe, will deserve the warmest support of the friends of liberty. It 
will, indeed, take as high a stand, as a Northern Political and Literary Journal, as that excellent 
Periodical, the Westminster Review, does in the South.”’ 


From the YorK HERALD. 
** We of the liberal party have great pleasure in noticing that a champion of ours has entered 
the lists. It will be a matter of gratulation south,'as it is already north of the Tweed, that Scotia 


will possess a Magazine, at once the organ and recorder of liberals and liberal opinions.” 


Peon From the DuRHAM CHRONICLE. 

‘* It is with more than ordinary satisfaction that we have it in our power to announce that a 
new and talented periodical is about to start into existence in the northern metropolis, under 
every circumstance calculated to render it in the highest degree efficient. It would be s e 
indeed if, with resources so extended, and talents so eminent and so varied as those which it is 
likely to command, and the full tide of public opinion running in its favour, it should fail to 
become the most popular and influential periodical in the Scottish nation.” 














THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW 


ADVERTISER. 





APRIL, 1832. 





THE LADIES’ CABINET OF FASHION, MUSIC, AND 
ROMANCE, No. IV., ror APRIL. 


[LLLUSTRATIONS. 


Prare I. The Cottage Girl. 
II. Ball Dress. 
III, Evening Dress—Back View. 
IV. Evening Dress. 
V. Evening Dress. 


CONTENTS. 


Art. I. Eugene Walmer (continued). 
II. Bells. 


III. The Love Letter. 
IV. Diseases of the Mind. 
V. Decline of Gretna Green. 
VI. Hazelwood. 
VII. The Cottage Girl. 
VIII. Miss Fanuy Kemble’s Drama. 
IX. London Fashions for the Month. 
X. Parisian Fashions for the Month. 
XI. Description of the Engravings. 
XII. A Peep at America. 
XIII. Chit Chat. 


Published by G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey. 
A few copies of the Second Edition of the three former Numbers yet remain. 





This day is published, in 12mo, price 3s. in cloth boards. 
ANALYSIS of the SEVEN PARTS of SPEECH of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; witha View tg fix their Character, and furnish Simple Rules for 
ascertaining them ; as also to Elucidate and Facilitate the Method of Parsing. By 
the Rev. Cua. J. Lyon, M.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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Just published, in 12mo, price 5s., bds. 
THE DEATH SUMMONS; 


OR, THE ROCK OF MARTOS, 
A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. BY WILLIAM CLARK WIMBERLEY. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





This day is published, in One Vol. 4to, price 2/. 2s. cloth boards, 
THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE HINDUS, with Notices of various 


Mountain and Island Tribes who inhabit the two Peninsulas of India and the 
neighbouring Islands. In three parts :—The first part containing the Hindu 
Mythology ; the second, Notices of Various Tribes ; and the third, a Dictionary of 
the Mythological and Religious Terms of the Hindus. Compiled from the best 
authorities, with Plates illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities. By Cartes 
CoLeman, Esq. 


London: Printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenhall-street. 





MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS, IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES, WITH SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 


On the ist of May will be published, Volume I., price 5s., uniform in size and 
appearance with the Waverley Novels and Lord Byron’s Life and Works. 


To be completed in Eighteen Monthly Volumes, 


THE TALES AND NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

The drawings to illustrate this attractive Edition of the most engaging writer of 
the age, are wholly by Harvey, and engraved by Charles Rolls, Goodall, H. Robin- 
son, Bacon, &c., in the most finished style of excellence; each volume to contain 
a Froatispiece and Vignette ; and the work will be bound in a cloth manufactured 
and embossed for the purpose, and lettered in gold. 

To delineate with accuracy the peculiar scenery of Ireland, and to give to native 
character all its humourand truth, Mr. Harvey visited many of its districts, and has 
thus been able to introduce into his talented sketches, living character, and much of 
the wild and beautiful scenery of the country. 

*.* Sir Walter Scott, in his general preface to the first volume of the Waverley 
Novels, thus alludes to Miss Edgeworth’s writings; with such valuable testimony 
to her merits, and her long established fame, the Publishers have been urged to 
= an edition of her Works, in form and size, by the side of the most popular 

ook that was ever published. 

“Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact, which pervade the works of my accom- 
plished friend, I felt that something might be attempted for my own country, of the 
same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland— 
something which might introduce her natives to those of the sister kingdom, in a 
more favourable light than they had been placed hitherto, and tend to procure 
sympathy for their virtues and indulgence for their foibles.” 

The whole of the works have undergone a careful revision and correction by the 
Author. 

The First Volume, comprising Castle Rackrent and Irish Bulls, is illustrated 
with fine Engravings by H. Robinson and I. Cook. 

London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, and other Pro- 
prietors. 
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Now ready :—Dumont’s Mrraneav, &c. 


I. 
RECCOLLETIONS OF MIRABEAU. By Ertenne Dumont of 


Geneva. Edition in French 9s., English also in one vol. 

“ [t abounds with the most interesting and important details.”— Times. 

“The most amusing and instructive volume that has lately been published. 
— undoubtedly take its place amongst the most valuable records.” —Quarterly 

eview. 

N. B. All orders for the edition in French, should particularly specify that pub- 
lished by Mr. Bull, otherwise a much more expensive one may be substituted. 


II. 


LIFE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. By James Bacon, Esq. A 
New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“A most full and animated account of Francis, a most chivalrous Monarch.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


III. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 1832. Containing 100 Steel En- 


gravings. Price, plain, 18s.; finely coloured, 21s. A new issue of 1,000 copies 
has just taken place. 


‘“« A beautiful and most useful little yolume—a perfect picture of elegance.”"— 
Literary Gazette. 


IV. 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. The new edition, uniform with the 
Waverley Novels, is now ready, of the FOUR SERIES, namely, ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ITALY, and SPAIN, at only 6s. per volume, neatly bound. To be 
had in complete Sets or separate Series. 


“The plan of this work is novel and of a very interesting description.”— 
Times. 

V. 

LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. By the Rev. Henry Sres- 
BING. Second edition, with numerous additions, including the life of the cele- 
brated Ugo Foscolo. Three vols. 

“A valuable present not merely to English but to European literature.”— 
Times. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. Sold also by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





This day is published, in one vol. 8vo., price 12s. boards. 
OBSERVATIONS on the LAW and CONSTITUTION of INDIA; 


on the Nature of Landed Tenures; and on the system of Revenue and Finance, as 
established by the Moohummudan Law and Moghul Government; with an Inquiry 
into the Revenue and Judicial Administration and Regulations of Police at present 
existing in Bengal. By Lieut. Col. Gattoway, of the Hon. East Jndia Company’s 
Service. 


London: Printed for Parbury, Allen, & Co. Leadenhall-street. 
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NEW WORKS. 
BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
TALES OF THE EARLY AGES. 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” “ Zillah,” &c. 


2. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF 
CELEBRATED MILITARY COMMANDERS, 
By the Author of “ De L’Orme,” “ Philip Augustus,” &c. 


‘* A more interesting series of Memoirs could not be presented to the curiosity 
of readers,—Courier. 


3. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
STANLEY BUXTON; 
OR, THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. 
By Joun Gaut, Esq., Author of “‘ The Ayrshire Legatees.” 


4. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
CAPTAIN FRANKLAND’S NARRATIVE 
OF 
HIS VISIT TO THE COURTS OF RUSSIA AND SWEDEN, 
In the years 1830—31. 


5. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 
“‘ We believe the celebrated Trelawney (the friend of Lord Byron) to be the 


Author of this work, and that it embodies a considerable portion of the events of 
his earlier life.’—Literary Gazette. 


6. 
Complete in one vol. neatly bound and illustrated, and revised and corrected by 
the Author, expressly for this edition, price 6s. 
THE PIONEERS. By Cooper. 


Forming the 14th volume of “Tue Sranparp Novets.” 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE CONTRAST. 
A NEW STORY OF NATURE AND ART. 
By the Author of “ Matilda,” and “ Yes and No.” 


8. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ARLINGTON. 
By the Author of “ Granby,” and “ Herbert Lacy.” 


9. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE FAIR OF MAY FAIR. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











